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From the Bmlay Government Gazette. 


■teak departmint. 

Notic* is hern by given, that no reduction is allowed in the 
amount payable by Passengers proceeding by the Government 
Steamers, on account of their landing or embarking at Coaster, 
instead of at Suez. * 

By order of 0e Right Honorable the Governor in Council . 

(Signed) E. M. WOOD, 

Sec . to Govt . Mil Department, 
Bombay Castle , Wh April , 1838. 

Th* honorable the Governor in Council deems it expedient 
to notify, that Passengers by the Government Steamers, which 
from accident or otherwise, may be obliged to return to F4>rt, 
shall have the option of proceeding in the next succeeding Steamm*, 
on the payment only of the Bum (yte d for messing, to the CapIRn 
— b\it shall under no circumstances be entitled to any refund of 
passage rnonev. 

(Signed) E, M. WOOD, 

. Sec. to Gbvt. Mil Department, 

Bombay Cootie, 22d Sept 1838* 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Post Master General having reason to believe that Act 1st 
Victoria, Cap. 7()\ is not Lilly understood, has the honor to 
notify thnt'Meam Postage on letters received from, or sent to, the 
United Kingdom overland, are (ev^ablp in the United Kingdom, 
and that Post Masters in India are not authorized to levy any, 
except inland Postage, oil such letters. 

But Steam Postage, as well as inland, must be recovered in 
India on letters sent to, (jjr received from, all places out of the 
United Kingdom. 

(Signed) E. E. ELLIOTT, 

Post Master General 

Bombay , $5th July , 1838. 



RATE 

Oj Pam;t Money in (be Steamers from Bombay to Suet. 

A Cabin Passage Rupees 800, (party entitled to half the aecom* 

modation of a Cabin.) 

A Deck do. 600 , (Deck passages can be engaged 

only when the Cabins ate full.) 
European Seryants „ 70, ' 

Native do. „ 40, 

The full complement of a Cabin is two full grown persons; ot; 
4 children ; or 1 full grown person and 2 children. 

Children who may be extra to the full complement of a Cabin, 

pay if under 5 years of age, Raps. 200 

5 to 10 .. .. M .. „ 800 

f 

above that age „ 400 

The baggage of each Passenger roust not exceed more 
than three boxes of the following dimensions. * F. F. 

Length 2 6 

Breadth ,, 1 S 

Depth 1 6 
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In consequence of the narrow and illiberal 
policy pursued by the East India Company, all 
attempts to open a communication between India 
and the mother country by way of Egypt, have 
hitherto failed. This route is therefore but 
little frequented, and will so remain, until minis- 
ters, opening their eyes to the vast benefit that 
would accrue from a passage so much more 
speedy than that by the Cape of Good jHope, 
shall establish a regular intercourse 
steam packets. From the present 
provement in every branch of our commerce, it 
is to be hoped that this will shortly be done, and 
tfyat a system will be accomplished by which 
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letters and despatches may reach their destination 
in six or seven weeks, instead of four and five 
months. At present, opportunities for proceed- 
ing from India to Egypt are extremely rare, ships 
seldom sailing to the Red Sea, and hardly ever 
to Kosseer, the point of debarkation for those 
who go through Egypt. It is only when go- 
vernment has occasion to send one of their own 
ships with important despatches, or when some 
person of high rank, wishing to go that way, is 
furnished with a Company’s cruizer to convey 
him, that it is possible to perform this route with 
any ease. Ships may indeed be chartered lo go 
this voyage, or such a sum of money be offered 
for a passage, as may induce them to proceed on 
a speculation to that part which they would not 
otherwise undertake — a thing which has been 
done; blit these are methods far beyond the 
means of most persons ; indeed would only be 
had recourse to by a party. An individual 
would never pursue the plan ; and it is not so 
easy to make up a party for a tour of this kind, 
even when a good opportunity does offer. The 
only way open to the community is to take a 
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passage in a dhow ; a mode which, from its tedious- 
ness and danger, few people will ever be inclined to 
adopt. Dhows are large, awkward boats, carry- 
ing two immense latteen sails, and manned by 
Arabs, that frequent the Persian Gulph, Red 
Sea, and the adjacent coasts, and carry on a 
trade between them and Bombay ; some of them 
run <o the size of three hundred tons burden, 
and have spacious and very commodious cabins 
with quarter galleries, in the poop. The objec- 
tions to going in these vessels are, chiefly, that 
they are not sea-worthy, and therefore very dan- 
gerous for traversing the Red Sea in fold wea- 
ther; that a person who is a passenger in one is 
completely in the power of a set of uncivilized 
men, of whose language and manners he is pro- 
bably totally ignorant ; and that, from their want 
of skill in navigation, the voyage is always long. 
Generally speaking, however, the Arabs of these 
vessels do not in any way insult or molest a 
passenger, but leave him entirely to himself; 
and he on his part must be careful not to abuse 
or strike them. The passenger is obliged to lay 
in his own provisions, and to take a cook with 
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him, as the Arabs furnish nothing more than 
wood and water ; and even with regard to this 
latter article, it is much better to take a supply 
for himself, as the water they use always ac- 
quires a bad taste during the voyage, from their 
method of preserving it. 

It should here be observed, that these dhows 
do not go direct to Kosseer ; the places they fre- 
quent in the Red Sea are chiefly Mokha and 
Judda, and the ports interjacent, and all the 
places on the eastern side of the Red Sea up to 
Suez... Generally, the dhows which are hound 
from Bombay to that sea, proceed no farther 
than Mokha ; or, if they do, remain so Jong at 
the latter place that it would entirely frustrate 
the views of the traveller to engage a passage in 
them farther than to that place. The way, 
therefore, in which he must manage, is to go 
first to Mokha; thence take another dhow to 
Judda ; and from that cross the sea, in a third, 
to Kosseer. He is sure of finding plenty of 
them in both places ready to sail : between the 
two latter, the dhows are constantly going in 
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great numbers. As to time and expence (sup- 
posing always the fair season, during which only 
these boats go) the former will average three 
weeks from Bombay to Mokha : thence to Judda 
from three weeks to a month : and thence to 
Kosscer a week. Dhows anchor every night in 
the Red Sea. As to the latter, from their not 
being accustomed to carry Europeans, the mas- 
ters, or naqodas as they are called, know not 
how much to ask : they will be exceedingly 
well paid, however, at the rate of one hundred 
rupees from Bombay to Mokha ; the same from 
that to Judda, and fifty thence to Kossger — the 
person having the whole cabin. I have been 
informed by a person who has sailed in one of 
these dhows, and who was himself a seaman, 
that there is little or no danger to be appre- 
hended in the fair season ; but from the little 
dependence to be placed on the weather in the 
Red Sea, even during the fair season, and from 
what I have seen of them myself, I certainly 
should strongly recommend every body who 
cares for his safety not to make trial of them. 
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This being the case, it may be thought super- 
fluous to say so^much about a conveyance which 
few people are likely to try ; but as it is the ob- 
ject of this book to give every instruction as to 
the mode of returning to England by the Egyptian 
route, and as information of this kind has not 
hitherto been laid before the public, I have 
thought it well to collect all I could on the sub- 
ject that might possibly be useful, from others, 
and offer it together with my own experience. 
So much on the subject of dhows. 


SEASON. 

The fair season for undertaking this route is 
during the winter months ; partly on account of 
the monsoon, and partly on account of the plague 
and intense heat. The north-east, or favourable 
monsoon for sailing from Bombay to Mokha, 
commences in October, but the weather cannot 
be considered settled until the end of that month, 
or the beginning of November. From that time 
to December, he is always sure of having fair 
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winds and a quick passage to Mokha. The 
usual time at which the Company’s ships set sail, 
either with despatches , or with passengers of rank, 
is from the end of November, to the middle of 
December : but to insure sufficient time in 
Egypt, and to make the trip during the coldest 
and most agreeable weather, he should start from 
Bombay not later that the middle of November, 
which I consider the very best time. He may 
then reckon on arriving at Kosseer by Christmas- 
day, when the temperature is delightful : he will 
have abundance of time to see all worthy atten- 
tion in travelling through Egypt, and he will 
arrive in Europe when the fine weather is com- 
mencing. If he manage well in this season, he 
may accomplish the route, not only without dan- 
ger and difficulty, but with trifling fatigue and 
much satisfaction. 


TIME. 

He must not expect, however, to go in so short 
a time as if he went by way of the Cape. Under 
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the most favorable circumstances, the shortest 
time in which he will reach England, is five 
months and a half, as shall hereafter be shewn. 
The vulgar idea of its being the shortest way to 
England, can, under the new quarantine regula- 
tions, no longer be entertained. As far as regards 
EXPENSE, it will come to nearly the same 
thing as the other way : a person who manages 
well, and can dispense with a number of things, 
which certainly may well be done without, (I do 
not mean such as would affect his real comfort, 
but still such as many people from India would 
consider indispensable) will perform this route 
cheaper than the other, and see a great deal that 
is worth seeing for his money. Three hundred 
pounds is the sum which 1 consider amply suffi- 
cient for a person to travel from Bombay to Lon- 
don, with every comfort, and that is the sum I 
should recommend every body to start with. He 
is not, however, supposed to make the tour of 
Italy with this sum, should he proceed through 
that country, but to go directly on, stopping as 
short a time as possible at every place. The 
reader will see, when I come to mention the 
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detailed expenses of the route, how this sum of 
money will suffice. I am at present only giving 
general outlines. 


NECESSARIES FOR THE ROUTE. 

In speaking of the necessaries to be procured 
before leaving Bombay, the port from which those 
going to the Red Sea always start, and in laying 
down any directions that may follow, I am suppos- 
ing the traveller to be going in a Company’s 
vessel, that being the most general way in* which 
people have performed the tour ; and it may well 
be taken as a guide, for should he go in any other 
vessel, the only difference as to necessaries 
would be in articles for the table on ship-board, 
and these can easily be estimated by any person 
who has ever been at sea before. 

The chief thing is to have a good servant,, who 
speaks Arabic well. This is difficult to obtain, 
even in Bombay, and impossible at Kosseer. He 
must be engaged to go from Bombay to Cairo 
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or Alexandria, as he pleases. They generally 
require from 200 to 300 rupees for the whole 
trip, and food from the table while in Egypt : but 
they ought not to be allowed any extra money 
besides the above sum to furnish their own food, 
as the pay is handsome, and they have no ex- 
penses until they commence their journey back. 
One servant will be found sufficient, as an under 
servant to assist in cooking, or any other work, 
can easily be procured on arrival in Egypt, should 
it be requisite. The next important thing to pro- 
cure is a camel saddle, without which it is quite 
impossible to traverse the desert with any ease. 
This is to be had at Kosseer, and a description 
of it will be given when we arrive at that place : 
but should one be inet with before quitting Bom- 
bay, it might be as well to bring it thence : but 1 
have never seen them used in India, neither do 
I think they are to be had, and probably they 
would not be made so well as those to be obtained 
on arrival. A tent called in India a rowty, about 
seven or eight feet between the poles, for crossing 
the desert. I decidedly recommend a small tent in 
preference to a large one, which will be found 
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cumbersome, and it is only required for sleeping 
in during the march of the desert, where at this 
season of the year, he will find the nights des- 
perately cold. A rowty is much more easily 
pitched, and altogether more convenient than any 
other kind. Pegs, a mallet, and an old carpet or 
tent cloth to spread in the tent. This will cost 
him thirty-five rupees new : or a second-hand 
one, which serves as well, twenty-five. The sea- 
cot he uses on board will serve throughout Egypt. 
This will cost twelve rupees, and in the desert 
may either be laid on boxes or slung up to the 
cross bar of the tent. Let him bring plenty of 
good warm bedding with him. Musquito curtains 
are unnecessary. A camp table about three feet 
and a-half, by two and a-half, ten rupees ; those 
with folding cross legs are the most handy. A 
camp stool : one or two stable lanterns : a water 
bag, called a shugul : a leathern bottle case, to 
carry a bottle of wine or brandy on a camel, with 
a place at the top for a tumbler : a saddle bag to 
fasten on the camel, *in which he can carry a few 
necessaries for the desert, or a breakfast: a 
broad brimmed straw hat covered with white 
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cloth, and a green veil, as the sun is sometimes 
very oppressive on the days when there is no 
wind, and the veil is a great relief to the eyes 
from the glare of the desert, and from the dust of 
Egypt, as well as a safeguard against the flies, 
which are exceedingly annoying. A common 
necessary -stool is one of the greatest comforts he 
can bring. 

There is not any necessity for going armed in 
Egypt; travelling is much safer there than in 
Europe : but as people of rank in the country 
generally wear arms, it is as well to bring a 
brace of pistols and a sabre, should the person 
possess them. He will never have occassion to 
use either : should he bring pistols, he must 
have holsters. Of all things, let him not forget 
to have made before quitting Bombay, a camel 
girth of these dimensions — seven feet long by 
seven inches broad — made of the strongest girth 
stuff, and to buckle with three leather straps. 
These should be rather long with many holes, 
that he may not have to make any alteration in 
the girth itself. The camels he will meet with 
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at Kosseer are small, and seven feet are ample to 
allow of its going round the saddle as a. sur- 
cingle. A pad for the camel saddle must also be 
made in Bombay, for though saddles are to be 
met with at Kosseer, the pads for them are not, 
and should he not be provided with one, he will 
stand a good chance of being miserably chafed, 
and then will regret not having taken this ad- 
vice. It is to be made of coarse cloth, well 
stuffed with cotton, to the thickness of four or 
five inches, and three feet and a half long, by 
one foot and a half broad. He will have no oc- 
casion for a common saddle, as a camel js far 
preferable to an ass for crossing the desert. The 
asses to be had at Kosseer are not like the fine 
ones of Lower Egypt, but poor, small, ill fed 
animals, whose motion tires a person much sooner 
than that of a camel. A small quantity of me- 
dicine, as, generally speaking, none is to be ob- 
tained in Upper Egypt. Spare string and cord 
will be useful. The above-mentioned articles 

< 

will amount to but a small sum : about fifty 
rupees would pay for the whole. He will not 
have occasion for many clothes, as he will touch 
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at Mokha as a matter of course, where lie may 
get things washed : and he can hate them 
washed again on his arrival in Egypt Clothes 
for a fortnight's wear are sufficient, and the 

u 

whole may be contained in one bullock trunk, 
a kind of box which is as convenient a> any to 
brina;. He is also to remember that he will have 
no occasion for light clothes, as he will meet with 
little or no warm weather: but rather of some 
good warm clothing, and especially of a thick, 
coarse great coat, which lie may lie down upon 
in the desert, and put over his bed at night. Me 
oughj also to bring a pa it of thick irowsers, with 
straps or long gaiters, for ruling. 

As to Provisions, he requires little more than 
liquor, for he can procure every thing else re- 
quisite for keeping a plentiful table, in Egypt — 
and at a very cheap rate. Three dozen of 
claret, as many of beer; two dozen of Madeira 
or Sherry, and one dozen of brandy, ought to 
be enough to last him to Cairo. If lie brings 
the above in dozen cases, these must again be 
packed in larger cases, as no package should be 
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ol' loss siy e than a bullock trunk. He should 
bring a ! .nteen ; and all the liquor he requires 
lor iisi a the desert, must be packed in a sepa- 
rsdc box, o make a. pair with it, as it is impossi- 
ble l.o unpack many things in (lie march. He 
must brio 4 two pounds of tea, twelve cakes of 
chocolate, tw. .bees'. a small quantity of sugar 
randy, and articles for the cruet. Of coffee, he 
should provide a small supply at Mokha, and 
bring a coffee-mill with him. A pot of curry 
stuff is indispensable ; and hams and tongues, a 
small quantity of sweet biscuit, and some orange 
marmalade will be valuable additions to his 
table in Kgypl. l?icr sugar, the most delicious 
wiiter (brought from the Nile), fowls, charcoal, 
and all I hat. he rants for consumption in (he 
desert, are to be had at Kosseer : -but it may be 
as well to bring- a small bag* of rice with him. 
I recommend him strongly not to bring- a stock 
of biscuit. Fresh Dhurra cakes, more whole- 
some and pleasant than dry biscuit, are sold in 
Kosseer at five paras, or one halfpenny each; and 
he may even have good wheaten bread made 
there to last him to the Nile. The water is sold 
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at five paras the quart, and he may bottle there 
as much as he wants for drinking-, which will 
fall short of a dozen, in such cold weather. To 
hold water for cooking-, he should bring a keg, 
one foot and a half long, from Bombay, which 
he may fill at starting, and replenish at the dif- 
ferent wells on the way. In fact, he wants no 
supplies in the eating way, except in the desert, 
and they amount to so little, that it is just as well 
to buy them fresh at Kosseer, as to bring them 
all the way from India. Fowls at Kosseer are 
generally five for a crown, or three groosh each. 
He must get there, also, a basket of charcoal to 
last to the Nile. 

With regard to coins — 1 advise him to bring 
nothing but German crowns, and of these two 
hundred, or at most two hundred and fifty. He 
should bring the rest of his money in bills of ex- 
change upon England, which he is always sure 
of parting with on advantageous terms at Cairo 
or Alexandria, should he happen to require cash. 

I say German crowns in preference to Spanish 
dollars, because they go at the same rate as these 
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throughout Arabia and Egypt, and are always 
procurable cheaper at Bombay : frequently at a 
difference of ten per cent. 

1 have now mentioned every thing that is re- 
quisite to enable the traveller to pass the desert 
with comfort. The whole of the supplies pro- 
cured at Bombay will not cost him one hundred 
dollars. In short, the most absurd thing in per- 
forming this route is to bring a large quantity of 
supplies, and to encumber oneself with a parcel 
of unnecessary baggage. There can be no real 
comfort where this is done : it is only opening a 
source of constant annoyance and impediment. 
I have known parties bring from India boxes 
almost without number, fdled with bottled water, 
which was to be so delicious and refreshing in 
the hot desert, and not a dozen were drank the 
whole way : and when, after the arrival of these 
loads at the Nile, they were opened, at least one 
half of the water was bad. 

In the estimate I have given, I have certainly 
gone beyond the requisite mark : and of the 
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things named, 1 think it well again to state, that 
I consider the essential to be the servant, tent, 
bed and warm bedding, with a well-stuffed 
quilt, the camel saddle, pad and girth, a saddle 
bag, a lantern, a necessary stool, and some 
brandy. 

Starting, then, about the 10th of November, 
he may expect to be at Mokha on the 25th, after 
a fortnight’s fair passage and pleasant weather. 
The appearance of this place, so celebrated for 
its coffee, is very prepossessing from the roads : 
the houses are all white, and seem to be regular 
and well-built. Had it the aid of verdure, it 
might be one of the most pleasing places in that 
part of the world to look at ; but its situation in 
a desert, with only a few palm trees near it, de- 
tracts much from the view. For ships it is 
most disagreeable, as a gale of wind blows in the 
roads nearly all the year round, and they are 
obliged to lie a long way off. Supplies are also 
scarce and bad, and all the w$ter brackish. Few 
ships now come to this port: its commerce is 
principally carried on by dhows. 
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The town is under the control of a governor, 
called a doulah, who is appointed by the Imam of 
Senna. The East India Company maintain a 
resident, with a surgeon, and a small number of 
native troops from the Bombay marine, merely 
for show, as they are quite incapable of making 
any resistance in case of an attack, and do not 
even prevent the resident being constantly in- 
sulted. The whole affair is a sinecure, and 
merely kept up as a piece of patronage in the 
hands of the Bombay governor. The French 
government has also a consul here, under the 
orders of the consul-general of Egypt, wh© is a 
perfect sinecurist. He is, however, to return to 
France this year, and it is not probable that ano- 
ther will be appointed in his stead. On landings 
the traveller is woefully disappointed in the town, 
which is found to consist of long, dirty, narrow, 
irregular streets or rather lanes, and ill built 
houses made of mud, and whitewashed. So bad 
are they, that there are few able to stand a hard 
shower of rain — a thing which, luckily for the 
town, never occurs. There is nothing at all in 
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the place worthy of any particular observation : 
the market is small and ill supplied, and the con- 
dition of the inhabitants, owing probably in some 
degree to the bad water, squalid, unhealthy, and 
miserable. This does not, however, tame their 
insolence towards Franks, whom they insult 
wherever they go, and as we have no power 
there to check it, of course with impunity. The 
numerous beggars are also exceedingly trouble- 
some. Between the two, a Frank can have no 
peace out of his own walls, and is therefore 
obliged to confine himself almost entirely to his 
house:, and take his exercise on the top of it. 
This state of things can offer no inducement to a 
person to stop longer than is necessary to have 
his linen washed, and to procure a few supplies 
of fresh eatables, which he may well do in two 
days. He may have his linen washed very de- 
cently by the man who serves the resident, at 
the rate of three dollars for a hundred pieces. 
The only coin of the place is a komassi, of which 
from two hundred and thirty to two hundred and 
forty exchange for a dollar, or German crown. 
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according- to the state of the market : but for 
mercantile transactions, Venetians, dollars, and 
German crowns are used. 

The traveller must not forget to purchase here 
a bag of coffee, for consumption in Egypt: the 
price of this article varies so much, that it is im- 
possible to give any average. A sheep is from 
a crown and a half to two crowns : vegetables 
very poor and dear : and fruit none. For a boat 
from the ship to shore, or vice versa, the charge 
is two dollars ; and often one cannot go at all in 
the day-time on account of the heavy seji : the 
morning is the common time for passing. 

It may perhaps not be impertinent to observe 
here, that the people of Mokha do not drink 
coffee made from the berry, but from the husk, 
as is mentioned by Niebuhr in his travels to 
Arabia. I was informed that they consider that 
made from the berry, heating and unwholesome: 
whatever the reason may be, the traveller may 
expect to drink the worst coffee at this place 
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so renowned for it, that lie ever tasted in his 
life. 

Prom Mokha, to latitude 22° north, he may 
expect a continuance of fair winds and agreeable 
sailing; but at this part the northerly winds, 
which almost always blow in the upper half of 
the Red Sea, are generally met with : and he 
will experience more difficulty and bad weather 
in the remaining four degrees to Kosseer, than 
in the rest of the voyage. If he does not find 
northerly winds about this latitude, he is very 
lucky., Constant squalls, and a short chopping 
sea, which any wind beyond a gentle breeze 
puts up, raw and dull weather, and frequently 
rain, are the common accompaniments to Kos- 
seer. 

The town of Kosseer, in latitude 26.8 north, 
and longitude 34.15 east, is with great difficulty 
seen by ships approaching it. The houses, 
built of brown mud bricks, being of the same 
colour as the barren hills, which immediately 
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back the town, and extend a long way north and 
south, are not to be perceived till a ship comes 
almost directly off the place. There is but one 
white object — a small cupola, which can be con- 
sidered as a mark. Ships lie about half a mile 
off in good anchorage, but which will only hold 
four or five ships in safety. The landing-place 
is good, in smooth water. A great number of 
dhows are found lying in the roads close to the 
town at this season. The place is governed by 
a Turk, appointed by the Pasha of Egypt. It 
is the great depot for corn and other grain, 
which is conveyed hence in dhows to Judda and 
other ports of the Red Sea. It is, in short, the 
point of connexion between Egypt and all 
countries east of it. On landing, lie will be 
conducted to the caravansary, an up-stairs build- 
ing, with a number of small rooms ranged round 
a court yard, where he may make himself suffi- 
ciently comfortable for two or three days. As 
there is nothing whatever to see in the place, 
and the country around is a desert without a 
blade of verdure or a shrub, he may set about 
preparing things for his march. He will meet 
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with none of that insult experienced at Mokha, 
but, on the contrary, the greatest attention and 
politeness from the governor downwards. He 
should wait upon the governor as soon as possi- 
ble after his arrival, having previously sent his 
servant to inquire what time would be agreeable, 
and on informing him of the number of camels 
required, every assistance will be given in fur- 
nishing them as speedily as possible. He may 
then have them brought into the court of the 
caravansary, and arrange the loads at his leisure. 
I should recommend him not to hurry in leaving 
Kosseer, but take time enough to have things 
properly arranged, which he may well do in two, 
or at most three days. 




length 3 feet, 
heighth 15 inch, 
width 15 inch. 


The camel saddle is of this shape and dimen- 
sions, made of stretched leather and padded : 
but the padding is not sufficient without another 
to put over it. It is made to carry two, and he can 
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put his saddle-bag on the hinder seat : it will cost 
about five dollars: With this contrivance, and a 
camel tolerably easy, he may ride the whole dis- 
tance with the greatest ease. The canteen and 
the box of provisions for the desert, and the tent, 
will load one camel ; and his clothes, supposing 
him to have two bullock trunks of them, and bed, 
another : the supplies for Egypt will load two 
more ; his servant, and baggage a fifth ; one for 
his own riding, and one for fowls, charcoal, &c. 
from Kosseer, will make up seven. This num- 
ber he will be able to manage without trouble. 
The regular price of a camel across lhe,desert 
to the Nile is one dollar ; but English travellers 
arriving from India arc furnished with as many 
camels as they require, free of any expense, by 
order of government. He may rely on finding 
hundreds of camels ; therefore needs be under 
no apprehension on that score. 

The coins of Egypt are groosh and paras : 
40 paras = 1 groosh, and the dollar or crown ex- 
changes at a fixed rate for 15 groosh. Reckon- 
ing the dollar, therefore, at 5s., a groosh is equal 
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to 4d. He lias nothing to pay for the use of the 
caravansary. The remaining camels of the 
caravan, of which he takes part, go back at the 
same time : he does not march with his own 
camels only ; and the whole are under charge of 
the chief of the caravan, who is answerable for 
his safe conduct to the Nile. There is not a 
man to each camel, but one to four or five. He 
will get no assistance in pitching tents or any 
thing else from the camel men, on arriving at 
the halting ground, as they have enough to do to 
look after their camels and themselves. It is 
therefore well before leaving- Kosseer, to engage 
some Arab, either of the caravan, or who wishes 
to pass over, to pitch the tent, fetch and carry, 
and assist in any work he may want done on the 
march ; for his own servant will always have 
enough to do in preparing meals. He will find 
it a great assistance and saving of trouble to 
himself, and almost any Arab will be glad to go 
for a dollar or two, and the remnant of the table ; 
and a glass of brandy a day will put him into the 
best humour possible. They are all very fond 
of brandy, and thankful for all that can be spared 
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from the provisions. The camels are perfectly 
docile, and may be guided by a string. The 
journey takes six or seven days, to do it with 
ease, and there is no occasion to hurry. He 
needs not fear being robbed on the road or in 
any way molested. The camels of the caravan 
travel at the rate, of two miles and three quarters 
an hour, but the traveller may go on before at a 
quicker pace, and wait till it arrives : he cannot 
stop behind the caravan. There is no possibility 
of missing the road except in two places, and at 
these he may await the caravan. More than 
three-fourths of the road lies in a valley, with 
steep, barren hills either side, so that he has 
but one way to go. 

The whole length of the desert is about one 
hundred and twenty miles ; and if he marches 
twenty miles a-day, he will finish it in six days, 
and have on the seventh a short march from the 
borders of cultivation to Keenu, on the banks 
of the Nile. Starting after breakfast, at eight’ 
o’clock, and halting at five p.m. he will easily 
accomplish this distance, stoppages included, and 
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this allows him time to eat regular meals, and to 
pitch tents every evening, and have a good 
night’s sleep. I say stoppages, for when any 
person stops for a needful purpose, the whole 
caravan halts — it never separates. The first 
stage will then be Bydu or Inglesy wells. — 2d. 
Two choaked-up wells, called Uddudlas. — 3d. 
Pasha’s well. — 4th. Any place about half-way 
between that and (he wells of Lugadeeuh. — 5tl). 
Lugadeeuh wells. — 6th. The village of Berum- 
bur, on the borders of cultivation. — 7th. A morn- 
ing’s march to Keenu. 

On leaving Kosseer, the ppad is level, hard, 
and stony, with a gentle rise, and from one hun- 
dred to two hundred yards broad, running be- 
tween ranges of low hills, and appears like the 
dry bed of a river. About five or six miles from 
Kosseer is a well called Umbuwaji, whose water 
is too brackish to drink. At Bydu the water is 
also very brackish. From Bydu to Uddudlas 
the road continues to run -through the same 
barren hills, sometimes narrower and sometimes 
broader, but always hard, and generally covered 
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with sharp, loose stones. At Uddudlas are two 
blocked-up wells, which did afford drinkable, 
though not good water. At Pasha’s well is an 
excellent halting-place, and a very fine deep well, 
producing abundance of water, which is very 
drinkable, though slightly brackish. This is the 
half-way house of the desert. The camels 
should be watered here, and the keg for cooking 
replenished. Some Arabs are. generally found 
encamped here, from whom may be procured 
camel’s milk, dates, and a few other things. 
Several caravans are also met on the road every 
day on their way to Kosseer, which have fre- 
quently water melons, lettuce, and other vege- 
tables to dispose of, for a trifling sum. From 
this place the road continues much the same as 
before, but the hills begin to open, and at the 
next halting-place the valley is nearly termi- 
nated. 

Soon after the commencement of the fifth 
march, the road emerges from the hills, and passe? 
over a level, sandy plain, the rest of the way. 
About this place is first seen the phenomenon of 
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the mirage. Deer are also occasionally seen, 
but in small numbers. The road in some places 
is hard and smooth, but in others the sand is 
loose anddeep, making walkingon foot impossible. 
At Lugadeeuh are several wells, with abundance 
of water, which, though drinkable, is not so good 
as that at Pasha’s well. Soon after quitting 
Lugadeeuh, the traveller sees in the horizon a 
long, level range of mountains, called the Moo- 
kuttum, at the east foot of which the Nile runs; 
and not long after are discerned the green fields 
of Egypt. The road lies chiefly through heavy 
sand to Berumbur, a village on the borders of 
cultivation, which is here marked with a line very 
distinct indeed. On one side is seen nothing 1 but 
a dreary, endless desert, and on the other the 
richest verdure the world can show. During this 
day’s march are seen here and there a few shrubs. 
The only animals found in the desert are a few 
wild pigeons, crows here and there, and swarms 
of flies. At Berumbur there is plenty of milk, 
fresh cheese, butter, vegetables, &c. to be had. 


It may be proper here to observe, that some 
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travellers have struck off from Lugadeeuh to 
Luxoor, one of the villages included in the ruins 
of Thebes, and situated on the east bank of the 
Nile. This is a plan I recommend the traveller 
not to follow ; as although it may appear the 
nearest, he is likely to find it longest and most 
troublesome. No boats for proceeding down the 
N ile are to be procured at Luxoor, a miserable, 
poor place ; and he must either wait there till one 
can be sent him from Keenu (in which case he 
has no power of making a choice) or he must go 
thence to Keenu by land, which is troublesome. 

Besides, there is no house at Luxoor in which he 

♦ 

can put up, and he must consequently live in his 
tent, which is always too hot or too cold. The 
better way is to go to Keenu first, procure a good 
boat, called a kanjuh, to take him to Cairo, and 
then, if he is desirous of visiting the ruins of this 
celebrated place, he can go up in his boat, with 
all his baggage, and live in it while there. Besides, 
as the ruins are on both sides of the river, this 
gives him a facility .of moving from one to the * 
other as he pleases. For information respecting 
these ruins, and the antiquities of Egypt in 
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general, the traveller should consult the notes to 
“ Rameses,” which refer to every book treating 
on the subject, and which are written in a strain 
of enthusiasm sufficient to satisfy their warmest 
admirer. The villages of Karnak and Luxoor on 
the east side, and of Medinet 1 taboo and (joornoo 
on the west side of the river, —all included in the 
circumference of ancient Thebes, — are of the 
very poorest class. Kcenu is a large town, very 
populous, well supplied with provisions, and 
carries on a large trade, — it being the depot of 
all the grain of Egypt that goes to the Red Sea ; 
it is in fact the present emporium of Eastern 
commerce. On arriving here he may put up in 
a caravansary, until he meet with a boat to suit 
him, oris provided with some house by (lie Cio- 
vernor, on whom he should wait as soon as he 
can. He is generally a man of considerable rank. 

It may be mentioned here, once for all, that 

b 

throughout Egypt he will meet with great atten- 
tion and civility, and frequently real kindness, 
from people commanding, and from other respec- 
table Turks who are employed by Government. 
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Governor*, of whatever rank, should always be 
called a; >n, and the interpreter taken. The 
etiquette ss, to serve coffee and pipes, and after 
a short conversation, the visitor departs. Upon 
making* known any wants to them, they are 
always ready to afford what assistance is in their 
power. At this place he may enjoy the luxury 
of a Turkish bath, which will be found very 
refreshing- after the journey. To the west of 
the town are six large manufactories, well worthy 
of attention. There is also a barrack for Turkish 
soldiers. The town, as all the towns of Egypt 
are, is a collection of narrow, dirty lanes^ with 
lofty, ill-built houses. The kind of boat wanted 
to proceed down the Nile is called a kanjuh, a 
long boat, with a cabin above deck in the after 
part, which is not high enough to allow a person 
to stand or to sit in a chair. Theyhave generally 
from 10 to 12 rowers; for as the northerly winds 
always prevail in Egypt, boats row down and 
sail up the river. The proper price to Cairo 
for a moderate sized boat, sufficient to hold two * 
persons, and having a small cabin behind the 
other, is thirty dollars. Care should be taken 

D 
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to have the cabin thoroughly washed and scrubbed 
before going into it, as all the boats are very 
dirty. In spite of every precaution, bugs, fleas, 
and lice abound in such prodigious numbers, that 
no real cleanliness can be expected. 

Egypt is the land of vermin : one would be 
led to think that the plagues of old had not yet 
been removed. No stores need be laid in for 
going down the Nile, as a person can procure 
all the common supplies of the table fresh every 
day at any village on the banks, — such as bread, 
butter, fresh cheese, fowls, eggs, &c. The Nile 
water is too well known for its excellence to 
require any notice. Fine honey and delicious 
Mecca dates, preserved in skins, are to be ob- 
tained at Keenu. In Upper Egypt the average 
price of a sheep is from one to one and a 
half dollar ; fowls, one to one and a half groosh ; 
eggs, eighty for a groosh ; milk eggs, bread, 
butter and fresh cheese will not cost more than 
three groosh a day. Pork ds not eaten , as the 
pigs of Egypt perform the same functions as those 
in India. Pigeons abound in every village, and 
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are to be had for a trifle. The oil used for 
burning is either castor or mustard, but wax 
candles will be found much more convenient. 
He should buy some at Keenu, as they are only 
to be met with in the large towns down the Nile. 

Ten or twelve days is the common time for a 
passage from Keenu to Cairo : this allows a person 
to stop and see all the principal places and manu- 
factories. With the exception of these latter, 
there is little to be seen, the country having the 
same unvaried features throughout; the river 
flowing through a level bed of the richest (yultiva- 
tion, which extends from one to three or four 
miles on either bank, and which has beyond it 
two ranges of barren mountains, which continue 
till near Cairo. In some places the mountains 
descend into the river, and in others there is only 
a narrow strip of cultivated land between them 
and the stream. The almost total absence of 
wood, and the undeviating flatness of the land, 
preclude any pretensions to picturesque beauty ; 
but those who delight in seeing fertility — a land 
of fatness — a land flowing with milk and honey. 
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may here find abundant source of gratification. 
The principal towns are Keenu, Jeeiji, Ukhmeem, 
Sioot, the capital of Upper Egypt, and residence 
of the Governor-General, Mumfuloot, Sumuloot, 
and Benisooef. The villages in general are poor 
and dirty, and built on an artificial mound of 
earth, to preserve them from the overflowing 
of the river. The habitations are chiefly mud 
huts. 

Prom the filthy practice of throwing all the 
dirt and filth of the village close outside the 
house*., a heap of loose dust accumulates, and is 
blown about by every wind. To this in a great 
measure may be attributed the diseases of the eye, 
which are so universal in Egypt. Besides this, 
whenever the wind is strong the sand of the desert 
is blown over, which, with the dust of the villages 
and dry lands, fills the atmosphere with a fine, 
impalpable powder, covering every thing. The 
traveller is strongly recommended to wash his 
eyes frequently in passing through Egypt, parti- 
cularly if they are weak. Cleanliness and cold 
affusion go far to prevent any complaint. 
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With all the facilities of ablution afforded to 
the Arabs, they are nevertheless dirty in the 
extreme. At Jeerji are good baths and a good 
market ; also tw o man ufactori es for cotton spin ning. 
The price of a bath is two groosh ; coffee and 
sherbet are paid for extra. Ukhmeem has also 
a good market and baths. Sioot is a large town, 
with a good market, baths, and a large cotton 
spinning manufactory. The Governor-General 
of Upper Egypt resides here. Themen employed 
at the manufactories are paid one groosh a day ; 
the boys half a groosh The wages are the same 
in all the manufactories for cotton and wool 
throughout Eg\pt Mumfuloot and Sumuloot 
are both good towns, containing many decent 
houses, and having baths and well-supplied 
markets. The latter especially has several good 
shops, where sundry European articles are to be 
met with. Benisooef is the last town of any 
consequence before reaching Cairo. Here are 
cotton and woollen manufactories, and baths. 
Shortly after leaving this place, the traveller 
discerns the pyramids of Dashoor. 
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As he advances towards the capital, he finds 
provisions dearer. Eggs, which were eighty a 
groosh at Luxoor, at Sioot decrease to sixty, and 
at Cairo to forty. This is not to be taken as the 
price of every year, but may perhaps be con- 
sidered as a tolerable average. He should 
manage to enter Cairo in the morning early, as 
if he enter after mid-day, there will hardly be 
time enough to remove to an hotel ; and should 
he remain in the boat all night, he stands a chance 
of being robbed, — at all events he will get but 
little rest, from the confusion caused by the 
number of boats. The boat should be brought 
to as near the custom-house as possible, 
for all the baggage must pass muster there. 
From this to the Frank quarter is about a mile 
and a half ; asses or camels are always to be 
found ready to convey any thing. It is hard to 
advise a person where to fix his quarters. The 
hotels, as they are called, are far worse than a 
common pot-house in England, and for the 
country very expensive. Englishmen generally 
go to Monnaie’s, now kept by a man named 
Barbarossa, which perhaps deserves the prefe- 
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rcnce, as best of the bad ; but even this is 
extremely filthy, and the attendance bad, and 
the company that frequents the table d’hdte of 
the lowest. description. The daily charge fora 
room is half a dollar, and dinner at the table 
d’hote five groosh, but at the unseasonable 
hour of twelve, a time of day for dinner to 
which no Englishman can conform. This is the 
only public meal, and if dinner is had in one’s 
private apartment they charge twice as much ; 
and there is breakfast to pay for besides. More- 
over, his servant will cost him nearly as much a 
day as himself. A person that goes there will 
find himself so uncomfortable and so cfieated, 
that 1 cannot but recommend him not to go at 
all, but to pursue quite a different plan, by which 
he will be much more his own master, and live 
infinitely cheaper and better. If he does not 
intend to stay longer than a fortnight,— a time 
quite inadequate to acquire any real knowledge 
of this immense city, and of the manners of its 
inhabitants, — let him hire a good, roomy kanjuh 
to live in, and remove it out of the crowd of 
boats a short way beyond the custom-house. 



where he may be quiet enough, anti yet eqiialiv 
near the principal parts of the city. He may 
take it either by the day or week : it will probably 
stand him in half a dollar a day, and he can hire 
a man or two to take care of it and watch. His 
domestic economy will then go on the same as 
when on his passage down. He can have 
whatever company he pleases on board, keep his 
own hours, and be perfectly at liberty. If he 
intends to stay a month or more, the better way 
is to hire a house by the month: he will not be 
able to get one for a less period. A very good 
house in a central part may be had for ten 
dollars a month, unfurnished of course ; and 
should he require another servant or two, he 
may get as many Arabs as he wants for four 
dollars a month, and food and lodging in the 
house. These he may make very useful under 
his own man ; one extra servant would be quite 
sufficient for cooking and every thing. A head 
servant is very difficult to procure, indeed hardly 
to be had at all by a mere passenger, as all the 
upper servants of the Turks are Greek slaves, 
purchased at a high price, and who do not talk 



any language known to an Englishman. No 
female servants are to be had for hire ; if, he 
wants then? lie must purchase Greek slaves, of 
whom a d< cent one costs from seventy to one 
hundred dollars. 

During ! he winter season there are no mus- 
quitoes in a place that is kept clean, not even on 
the river. Asses are universally used here for 
riding, ami are remarkably fine : the hire is four 
to five groosh a day. It is better on the whole 
to adopt the Turkish costume in Cairo, as it ena- 
bles a person to go about unobserved : indeed, 
there are some places that he cannot, go to in a 
Frank dress. It is superfluous to offer any de- 
scription of a city of which so much has been said 
by travellers : it is a collection of dirty unpaved 
narrow lanes, generally from two to three yards 
broad, with lofty houses, so that the sun’s rays 
never fall on the ground in half the streets. So 
intricate are the windings of these passages, that 
it is impossible for ajjerson even after a consider- • 
able residence to find his way about the city. 
Some are entirely inhabited by people of the 
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same profession or trade, as the blacksmith’s 
street, the harness -makers, carpenters, cushion- 
makers, and others ; especially the tailors, or 
Turkish bazaar; one of the places most worthy 
of notice. Here are to be seen mean narrow 
streets, filled with nothing- but the most gor- 
geous apparel, exposed for sale in paltry little 
shops : the extremes of splendor and poverty 
united. I should recommend him before he com- 
mences visiting the remarkable places, to go to 
the top of the citadel, whence he will have a 
noble view of the city and the surrounding coun- 
try, and by taking any intelligent Arab with him, 
he will obtain a general idea of the bearings of 
different quarters. In his way up to the citadel 
he passes through the street of the Mumlooks, 
well known as the scene of their murder and ex- 
tirpation in Egypt: it no longer, however, exists 
in the same state. The mosques are very nu- 
merous, and some of them handsome : but a per- 
son in a Prank dress is not allowed to enter. The 
arsenal, the cotton, woollen, broad-cloth, and 
turning manufactories, the printing and lithogra- 
phic presses, particularly the latter, where he will 
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sec some > ery good specimens of the art, exe- 
cuted entir -Iv by Turks and Arabs, are all well 
worthy of c ie stranger’s attention. 

The interior of the new palace in the citadel 
is extremely magnificent, but to see the whole of 
this happened to be the lot of those few only who 
were there when it was near its completion, and 
before the Pasha had taken up his residence in 
it. When the traveller waits upon the Pasha, 
he will of course have a sight of some of the 
state rooms, but the penetralia of the harem and 
the baths, and private apartments, would be inac- 
cessible after they had once been inhabited. 
The noble and perfect proportion of the state 
rooms cannot fail to strike the most indifferent 
observer. 

The camp where the newly organized army is, 
lies about twelve miles north-east of the city, in 
the desert. Of all things a person should not 
miss paying a visit there. There is only a* 
miserable pot-house to put up at, and therefore 
he should, if possible, procure letters of intro- 
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duction to some of the French officers of the 
corps of instruction ; unless he can obtain an 
invitation from a Turkish officer. Four or five 
days should be spent there, and he ought to be 
present at the artillery practice. Three legions 
of four thousand men each, and three battalions 
of artillery, each eight hundred men, are at pre- 
sent in the camp. The men and officers live 
entirely in tents, which extend a distance of 
several miles. The French instructors reside 
in houses. Here is a large, regular, and well- 
planned military hospital for fifteen hundred men, 
under the direction of a French physician-ge- 

i 

neral, and French surgeons ; with separate wards 
for the different classes of diseases ; baths and 
every other convenience, all maintained in the 
greatest possible order and cleanliness. Attached 
to the hospital is a school of medicine for one 
hundred pupils, who are previously instructed in 
the French language in a school for that purpose, 
also within the walls of the hospital. There is 
' also a school of engineers in the camp, under the 
superintendancc of M. Planat, aid-de-camp to 
Osman Bey, the major-general. The specimens 
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of military drawing and plans of fortifications, 
which an introduction to that gentleman would 
procure the visitor an opportunity of seeing, are, 
considering the short time of instruction, as- 
tonishing, and reflect the highest credit on M. 
Planat’s assiduity and talents. The uniform of 
the troops is a close vest, T urkish trowsers and 
stockings, and a turboosh, or skull cap, all of a 
very coarse cloth, manufactured in Cairo, of a 
dingy red colour, and slippers. The colour of 
the officers’ uniform varies according to their 
rank ; those of the highest class have jackets 
splendidly embroidered, with a crescent of dia- 
monds on the left breast. On the whole the 
camp is a great treat to all those who take an in- 
terest in the moral or political state of nations. 

About, three miles north of the city, on the 
east bank of the river, is a country harem of the 
Pasha, called Shubra, which has a large garden 
beautifully laid out, and abounding with Euro- 
pean fruit trees. In the garden is a large marble * 
bath, about seventy yards long and fifty broad, 
surrounded by lattice work, with numerous jets 
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d’eau. The garden and the bath may be viewed 
by obtaining an order- 

When the traveller wishes to leave Cairo, he 
can procure a kanjuh to Alexandria for about six 
or eight dollars. As nearly half of the way lies 
through a desert, there is even less worthy 
observation than during his progress down to 
Cairo. The average time is three days. The 
principal town is Poo, near the mouth of the 
canal, which has manufactories. 

The accommodations at Alexandria are fully 
as bad as at Cairo, notwithstanding it is so much 
frequented by F ranks. They are, however, 
likely to be much better shortly, as the Pasha has 
built a range of houses which are to be let solely 
to Franks, and are superior to any other houses 
in the place. There is no inducement whatever 
to make any stay in Alexandria, as there is no- 
thing worth particular notice. It is entirely a 
‘commercial town, and from its situation in a 
desert, provisions are of course dearer than at 
Cairo. Rain is also common here, and after a 
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shower the streets are ankle deep in mud and 
filth. It is neither a thorough Turkish town nor 
a Prank, but a mixture of all that is bad in both ; 
a point of junction between Egypt and Europe. 
The Prank inhabitants too are of the very lowest 
description : the scum of all the villains of the 
Mediterranean, who have been obliged to fly 
their countries. Altogether it is one of the most 
vile, dismal, dirty places that can be met with, 
and the sooner a person can get out of it the 
better. . 

English vessels are always to be met^ with 
at the end of February, when it is supposed 
he will be at Alexandria, bound to England and 
Malta; as well as Italian and French vessels, 
bound to Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles, the 
most frequented quarantine ports. But after a 
few observations which I shall annex on the 
subject of the plague and quarantine, I can 
scarcely imagine that a person, whether desirous 
of expedition or in pursuit only of pleasure, will* 
pursue any other course than that of going direct 
by sea from Alexandria to England. This plan 
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will be found the most speedy, cheapest, and 
least troublesome ; and although the English 
vessels to be met with are all of the worst sort, 
chiefly brigs, and commanded by very low-life 
men, they are still to be preferred to the Italian 
or French, None of them (English or foreign) 
have cabins ; they are all dirty, and the fare in- 
different, To ensure any degree of comfort, 
the passenger should have a private cabin parted 
olf from the public room, and lay in his own 
wine, and some other necessaries for the voyage. 
A cabin will, of course, mucli increase the ex- 
pence rf but it will be money well laid out, as he 
will find himself exceedingly uncomfortable with- 
out it. Including that, the passage money ought 
not to exceed one hundred and fifty dollars, and 
the time will be about six weeks. On his arrival 
in England, he will have to perform a quarantine 
of fifteen days at all events. No difference is 
made between clean and foul bills of health. 
But surely it is better to endure the imprison- 
ment in one’s native land, than to be subjected to 
all the insults and impositions of foreigners. 
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But if, in spite of all that can be urged against 
a continental quarantine, he is determined to 
make a tour in Italy, while on his way to England, 
Malta must be the first place of his destination ; 
and after performing quarantine there, he must 
sail either for Messina, whence he may coast 
in a boat to Naples ; or for Naples direct in any 
ship he can get. Or, if he wishes either to see 
the north of Italy only, or to travel through 
Switzerland, he may sail from Malta to Leghorn 
in the first case, or to Genoa in the second ; and 
thence proceed by the route of Milan and the 
Simplon, or by that of Turin and Savoy, into 
France. Or, thirdly, if he wishes to (ravel only 
through France, he may sail from Malta to 
Marseilles, and run through the country with 
every facility, without being incessantly troubled 
with difference of language, changes of money, 
examination of passports and baggage, and the 
want of roads and coaches, &c. 


E 
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PLAGUE AND QUARANTINE. 

The plague does not make its appearance in 
Egypt every year : intervals of several years may 
occur without any plague being known. When 
it does appear,, it never commences before the 
end of February or beginning of March, and 
terminates invariably in the middle of June. It 
is very well known that this disease is not infec- 
tious but contagious ; but it is not so generally 
known that it is not necessarily contagious, and 
moreover, that it is in most cases curable. It is 
not my intention, however, to enter into any 
discussion about the plague, but merely to say 
so much as may be requisite for the traveller’s 
arrangements. It seems to me that a person 
may, with common precaution, travel through 
Egypt even during the raging of the plague. It 
does not extend to Upper Egypt, but is confined 
to Cairo and Alexandria. It would of course 
prevent him seeing much of the capital, which is 
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the chief point of attraction, and it is therefore 
advisable at all events to be in Alexandria ready 
to sail, before the usual period of the plague. 

But with regard to the quarantine, under the 
new regulations, which are as unjust as they are 
foolish, it makes no difference whether a person 
leaves Egypt when the plague is there or not: 
whether he leaves with a foul or a clean bill of 
health, he has a full quarantine, or forty days’ 
confinement to endure, in whatever port he 
arrives. The absurdity of this rule is too mani- 
fest to need any remark. 

In 1827, when there had been no plague 
known for three years, and there was no symp- 
tom of it at the time the ship left the harbour of 
Alexandria, and consequently no possibility of 
communicating a disease which did not exist, 
people were obliged to perform the same qua- 
rantine they would have had, if they had abso- 
lutely been attacked by it. And let not the tra- 
veller be induced to think that the period may be 
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lessened on his representing- the case to the au- 
thorities of the port at which he arrives : the 
regulations are more strict than ever — there is no 
hope of reprieve. Well may he exclaim in the 
language of Dante, when he enters his prison 
doors — 


lasciate ogni speranza, 

Voi che entrate 


Such is the want of all due provision and ac- 
commodation, not only as far as regards comfort, 
but even health, there being no medical attend- 
ant in the lazaretto — such the bad slate of the 
rooms in point of cleanliness, repairs, and warmth 
— and such the gross imposition as to expences, 
(for a person is entirely at the mercy of others 
for his daily food) — and such the loneliness of his 
abode (for unless he enters at the same time with 
others, it is in fact a solitary imprisonment) that 
1 can conceive no person aware of it, subjecting 
himself voluntarily to such a confinement, where 
he must linger out a dreary period of forty days. 
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It is one of those modern systems of oppression 
and opposition to freedom, as disgraceful as it is 
absurd. 

For his own sake, then, I hope my former ad- 
vice to the traveller by this route, to proceed 
direct from Alexandria to England, will be 
taken : l feel confident it will not be repented. 
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COMPUTATION OF TIME. 


Days. 


Prom Bombay lo Mokha ••••». 14 

At Mokha 3 

Prom Mokha to Kosseer 21 

At Kosscer 3 

From Kosseer to the Nile 7 

At Keeiiu and the ruins of Thebes, &c 10 

From Keenu to Cairo . 12 

At Cairo * 30 

From Cairo lo Alexandria 3 

» 

At Alexandria, waiting a ship * 

Prom Alexandria to England 40 

Total 143 


Or about live months. Leaving Bombay in the middle of 
November, he arrives at Alexandria the latter end of February, 
before the plague season, and in England the middle of April, 
and is at liberty in May. 

* As merchant vessels do not leave Alexandria without convoy, in 
consequence of the Greek war, it is impossible to state the time he may 
l»e detained for a ship : otherwise ten or twelve days may be reckoned as 
ample to meet with a passage to England, 
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RECAPITULATION OF NECESSARIES. 


A rowty, carpet, pegs, and mallet, 

A Camel saddle, to be got at Kosseer. 

A pad for ditto : a girth and pair of stirrups. 

A saddle-bag and holsters. 

A shugul and bottle ease, and a water keg. 

A tamp table and stool; medicine; a stable lantern; a 
broad-brimmed hat and veil ; spare string and cord ; a neces- 
sary stool ; wax candies. 

A canteen and a corresponding box for provisions in the 
desert. 

3 dozen of claret \ 



1 o he packed in two cases. 


1 dozen of brandy j 

Tea, two pounds; coffee to be had at Mokha ; chocolate, 
twelve cakes; cheeses, two ; sugar candy, live pounds ; curry 
powder, one pot; articles for the cruet; and such liquor as 
may be required in the desert. 

All small loose articles to be avoided. 
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ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES. 


Dollars. 

Supplies at Bombay — at most 150 

An Arable servant 125 

Expenees at Mokha and Kosseer . ... 20 

A kanjuh down the Nile 30 

Provisions, an extra servant, and sundry other ex- 
penees during the passage down — at most .... 50 

House or kanjuh hire for a month in Cairo, at ten 

dollars per month, provisions, and other expenees 100 

Kanjuh to Alexandria 7 

Ten days residence there 30 

Passage, with board, and a private cabin to Eng- 
land 150 

Private supplies for ditto 50 


712 
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The following is a Memorandum of the Expences of one out 
of a Party of three , who some Years ago took up a Ship 
from Bombay to Kosseer , to perform this Route . 


Dollars. 

One-tliird passage from Bombay to Kosseer ...... 416 

One-third cost of supplies . 297 

A servant from Bombay to Cairo . . . . 70 

Purchases at Mokha and Kosseer 23 

Camel hire from Kosseer to Luxoor (6 days) at one 

dollar a camel ........ 7 

Half' hire of a kanjuh from Keenu to Cairo (at 

which place arrived on the Slh January) 30 

One-third hire of a boat to Alexandria 6 

Share of supplies • • • , . • 20 

Present to Mr. Salt’s interpreter 5 

One-third expences at Alexandria, including boat 

and donkey hire 13 

Passage and board from Alexandria to Malta, (from 

January 25 to February 11) 36 

Supplies in the LazaTetto of Malta 59 

Expences of the Lazaretto ..... 13 

Total expences till clear of the Lazaretto. . , . 995 
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COPY OF A CLEAN PASSPORT. 


Noi John Barker, Esq. per sua Maesta: Britannica, Console in 
Alessandria, e della Costa d’Egitto, &c. 

Partendo da questa Citta e Porto per transferirsi a 
con Bastimento di Bandiera il Sig re A, B. 

Lo accompagnamo col presente Nostro Passaporto pregando 
e rieercando chiunque pud appartenere di lasciarlo liberamente 
transitare, e di prestargli ogni assisfenza e protezione in questo 
suo viaggio sicuri della Nostra corrispondenza in simili ed altri 
incontri : 

In quanto alia pubblica Salute si dichiara qualmente in 
questa citta e luoghi circonvicini godcsi Salute esenti da qua- 
lunque sospetto di mal oontagioso. 

In fede di che si rilascia il presente sottoscritto di Nostro 
proprio pugno, corroborato del solito Consolare Sigillo, e oon- 
trassegnato dal Cancelliere di questo Ufficio. 

I)ato da Alessandria d’Egitto li 

Registrato a libro, No. — r— 


(jl. s.) 


C. D. 


JOHN BARKER. 



V\, WILSON. PRINTER, 

SK INNER STREET, LONDON. 



HINTS. 


TO 

OVERIAND TRAVELLERS 


Travellers from either Presidency should make their ar- 
rangements to leave Bombay if possible in December, thit 
will enable them to reach Alexandria in good time, so as t# 
sinivn in Sicily, Naples and Ro me , before the sea&On is too 
far advanced, Malta and Sicily should be quitted in all 
March ; Naples by the middle of April, aril Rome is pot * 
desirable trjour after the first of May. — Gentlemen from (he 
Sister Presidencies wh» may not have friends at B >mbuy, 
are recommended to lime their arrival there according to the 
departure of the Steamer, so as to avoid a prolonged resu 
deuce in »he Hotel, which is said to be both expensive and 
otherwise undesirable* lhe want of a club similar to that 
at Madras and Calcutta, is at present grievously felt by 
straugers, and it is to be hoped that The United Service of 
the Three Presidencies will ere long establish so necessary 
an Institution at Bombay, which is likely to become the 
grand thoroughfare to and from all India. 

An Agent will of course be employed to secure a passage 
beforehand : the regulated price in, the Company’s Steamers^ 
is Rupees eight hundred, and the Bombay Government have 
made .the following arrangements for the accommodation *of 
Ladies and Children, 

• 

“ Three Cabibs shall be set apart for Ladies, one for each 
Presidency, the price Rupees 1600 for each Cabiiij which 
may be appropriated by the Subscriber. . 

1st. Either for a Lady alone, or withan attendant. 

2d. For a Lady and her Husband. 

3d'. For a Lady and two Children. 

* 4th, For two Ladies, the original Subscriber having the 



option of nominating her companion. 

Children under five years of age who may be extra to the 
complement of a Cabin, will be charged fur at the rate of 
200 Rupees each; from 5 to 10 at Rupees 300; above that 
age at Rupees 400. 

The remaining accommodation will be distributed among 
the applicants as they stand on the list, whether Gentlemen, 
Ladies, or Children, the payments ma te on account of La- 
dies or Children being refunded, should no Cabin accom- 
modation be available fur them. 


Whenever Cabins are engaged for children from one to 
four in number, the full rate for four, Rupees iGOO, shall be 
paid for such Cabin, whatever may be the age of the Chil. 
dreu.” 


Should economy however be an object of importance, a 
passage may be procured fur a much smaller sum in a sail- 
ing-vessel. A gentleman who recently arrived from Suez, 
paid but £\\. 5 s., for his passage thence to Bombay, but in 
such case the traveller must he prepared to content himself 
wuh very inferior accommodation to that on board the Com- 
pany's Steamers. The Emily is we understand a delightful 
little vessel for her size, and pusses^es superior accomtnoda- 
tion for six passengers, the number for which she has been 
fitted up recently . 


Although travelling through Egypt is now perfectly safe, 
and comparatively easy, yet some time must necessarily elapse 
before a Stranger, particularly a Lady, accustomed to every 
luxury procurable for money, (where every luxury may he 
reby procured) can avoid feeling some discomfort, to which 
lEky!“ Ce iU EsyptUn travellin S must necessarily causa 

. y^gtorn’s Agency is calculated in a peculiar decree 
to obv.atethis, and save theoverland Traveller much treble 
and annoyance ; and a* that gentleman now holds an official 
station under the British Government, and possesses^- 

' T Vantas \ e in 8 «««■ fro>n the. Viceroy h“- 

self, for facilitating the undertaking, both in Egypt and at 

7i u IS perS(mal comfort is recommended to em- 

forthfeo Wa ° h ° rl1 !. f senc ^ which is n <>w in full operation 
tot the conveyance of passengers, and transmission of parcel." 

Mr. Waghorn engages to afford every assistance in provid- 



ing passengers with the necessary means of comfoi table and 
expeditions conveyance through Egypt on the following 
terms-— viz. : Travellers proceeding to England are expect- 
ed to deposit with his Agents in India the sum of one hun- 
dred rupees, if going by the Suez route; or two hundred if 
by that of Rossier. Parties coining out to India must in 
like manner deposit the sum of £5, with Mr. Waghorn's A- 
gents in London, Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. The above 
moderate payment, guarantees transmission at Mr. Waghorn*g 
expence from any port on the Led Sea, at which Passengers 
may land, to Alexandria; and ensures them the most rapid 
dispatch therefrom either by way of France, or the English 
Meant line. To prevent disappointment however timely no- 
tice must be given through Mr. Waghorn's Agents, Mr. 
McCallurn of Bomba'. , specifying the time of leaving India, 
and all necessary particulars; when every arrangement will 
be made in regard to servunis, carriage, &c., by Mr. Wag- 
born’s Agents at the named port of debarkation. 

The French Government Steamers will in February next 
commence plying between Marseilles and Alexandria every 
ten days thus affording persons who inay have protracted 
their stay in Egypt continual opportunities to proceed to 
England. * , 

A traveller will of course regulate his preparations accord- 
ing to his resources, and when aware that there is litfle dif- 
ference between travelling through the desert, and marching 
in India, he will experience no difficulty in making arrange- 
ments before hand. lie should bear in mind that by the 
overland route the expence of a large stock of clothes, neces- 
sary on a long sea voyage is spared; moreover as lie will find 
it conducive to his comfort to be but little encumbered with 
baggage, every thing superfluous had better be left under the 
care of Mr. Waghorn’s Agent at the port where he may dis- 
embark oil the Bed Sea ; since such may be found of after 
use when returning to India. 

The climate of Egypt is so much cooler than that of India 
during the winter months, that an equal stock of wearing ap- 
parel would prove butannncumherance. For a lady, a cloth* 
or cachemere gown, with a long petticoat that can be thrown 
oflfor put on, as she may be walking, or riding, is more conve- 
nient than a habit, and the best travelling dress possible; a 
gentleman will find it advisable to take some warm clothing, 
as the change of temperature ps striking to persons* who have 
been long resident in India. 



Mr*. Lushington who crossed the desert from Kossier to 
Fennell with Mr. Elphinstone’s party appears neither to 
have suffered inconvenience or fatigue on the journey ; the 
arrangements that she recommends may therefore be fairly 
taken as providing the maximum of comforts requisite for 
a lady traveller) whilst those of the other sex will be able to 
shape their arrangements according to their respective 
wants and habits. 

The traveller should remember that all arrangements, 
must be made in India, but he may take with him every com. 
fort, or convenience that he fancies ; as any number of ca- 
mels can be procured either at Kossier or Suez at a very 
reasonable rate of hire; he should however prepare their 
loads in this country, because a bit of rope is scarcely procur- 
able at Kossier or Suez. The trunks for his wearing appa- 
rel should be made in pairs, light, strong and well clamped, 
34 inches long by 1<> in width and 20 deep. Liquor should be 
carried in oblong boxes each capable of containing four do- 
zens, secured by padlocks; and all provided with Sulcetas 
and rc pcs; besides a box full of spare cotton rope, twine, 
gunny, needles for making gunny bags, and a few common 
carpenter^ tools, such as a hammer, and nails, gimlet, hatch- 
et, &c. 

To travel with comfort across the desert, a family re- 
quires a sitting and a sleeping tent* with one for servants; 
these should be rather small than large, as* more expeditious- 
ly pitched aud easier carried. 

Asses are said to afford the best and pleasantest mode of 
crossing the desert; they are of a very superior breed in 
Egypt, both as regards size, tieetness and capability of en- 
during fatigue even if* the rider be a heavy weight, it is only 
necessarv to provide one or two spare donkeys. A gentle- 
man should take his saddle and bridle with him; as ought 
a lady, if accustomed 10 riding; for the climate is ffne and 
so exhilarating, that the fatigue oi this exercise is inconsider- 
able. Tukt-i rowans, and Mohaffas may thus be dispensed 
with: the former is a kind of palanquin with, shafts equi- 
poised between two camels : the latter a sort of couch slung 
Oi* either side of the animal; wirh an awning to keep off the 
sun. The motion of both these conveyances is sickening, 
and when the camels do not step together, that of the tukt - 
(•rowan , particularly painful. 

The best travelling cots are those on brass triangles, they 
should be. provided with blankets, and have baize curtains 
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round the head, to exclude the piercing night air of the <le- 
sert, which is found distressing to ladies; but a common 
sea cot, on a folding frame is an excellent substitute : and 
it should be fitted up with pockets, to contain loose articles 
such as writing materials, a change of linen, &c. 

All small packages should be avoided, as they are liable 
to be lost, and it would be well to have every thing fitted 
into camel trunks in India — The camel loads should be so 
arranged, as to avoid unpacking more than may be absolute- 
ly necessary ; — thus one pair ot trunks, might contain the 
table apparatus, metal cooking utensils, and a small quantity 
of liquor; the latter to be replaced from the principal stock 
as it becomes expended. The traveller will of course propor- 
tion the quantity of his supplies, both to his means and ha- 
bits, always recollecting that after leaving Bombay, he ca ti- 
ll *t recruit his stock till he reaches Cairo, and if proceeding 
Tsk Kossier he will probably require sufficient for forty day* 
consumption. Beer, port, and sherry will be requisite for 
his own use, and as brandy is the most acceptable present 
that can he offered to a Turk, or Arab, a few dozen pints 
may therefore he added to the stock with advantage. 

A small medicine chest ought to form part of the baggage 
of every family ;‘some wax candles, oil, and common lanterns 
must, not he omitted. As there is excellent shooting in many 
parts of Euypt, a gun with its appurtenances should form part 
of the bagghge of every gentleman of sporting propensities; 
and a light lined umbrella for each person, will be found 
useful. 

Sheep, fruit and eggs, are occasionally to be purchased in 
the desert, but live fowls, with charcoal forcookirg, must 
be taken from Kossier or Suez, and a stock of salt beef, pork, 
humps,, cheese, &c., with some, portable soup, tea, sugar- 
candy, and potatoes should be laid in at Bombay. 

Water for drinking ought to be invariably carried in glass 
bottles, as it acquires a taste (or delicate palates fancy that 
it dods) from the leathern bottles of the country ; and the. 
water found at the Wells in the desert is only fit for culinary 
purposes, and the cattle. Four ^bottles a day for each per- 
son is quite sufficient. 

N. B. A few dozens of spare -corks should be included 
iri the list of requisites : as ought a small quantity of powder^ 
ed aliim, a quarter of an ounce of which thrown into seven 
gallons of water, though ever so thick, will render it clear 
and wholesome in a couple of hours. 



Servants are generally procurable at the Sea ports, ancf 
their number should not be restricted, each individual ought 
to have one at least,, besides two cooks for the party if it be 
a very large one. If none of these servants speak Arabic, 
an Interpreter should be taken from Kossier or Suez. The 
servants can easily be sent back on arriving at Cairo. 

Money for current travelling expences had better be tak- 
en in Sovereigns, together with a few dollars. There is no 
fixed rate of exchange in Egypt for the generality of Europe* 
an coins, which are Valued by the money changers who buy 
and sell on speculation. The names ot the Egyptian coins, 
with a table of their value, will be found in the appendix. 

Camels stronger than those of India are procurable innny 
number at Suez, or Kossier; the ordinary hire of each from 
Kosseir toKhenneh is a dollar and a half, but the road to Lu- 
xor being somewhat longer a trifling addition is expected: 
the drivers are paid separately by a small gratuity. The hire 
of camels from Suez to Cairo is now two and a half dollars 
each; the rate having probably been increased since the steam 
navigation of the Red iSea opened the Suez road to so many 
European travellers. 

To one who has inarched in India more specificially de- 
tailed instruct! ms as to camp equipage and arrangements, 
would be superfluous, I shall therefore conclude by putting 
the traveller on his guard against the dishonesty of his Egyp- 
tian attendants. 

As whether the traveller proceed in a steamer, or sailing 
vessel, he will assuredly touch at some one of the Ports in 
Ihe R«d Sea, a slight sketch of those coasts may not be con- 
sidered superfluous — The first glimpse caught of Arabia will 
probably be the high lands of Cape Morehat, or those of 
Ras Kartask, Bogashoua, or* Maculla, which are between 
that point and Cape Aden. The features of this edast are * 
uniformly dark, rocky, wild and barren. Cape Aden is a 
very lofty rock, on the top of which are several ruined tow- 
ers. The town is situated on a bay to the eastward of* the 
Cape, but Back Bay to the westward, is the best watering' 
place. This Hay is about six miles deep and as iiiany in 
width. A range of rocks extend between the two bays near- 
ly as far south as the hill of Aden ,* their tops ace singularly 
broken into points, resembling Gothic spires; two of them 
are called the Asses ears, (.ape Anthony, not very high 
land, lies to the south west, but it is time to notice the 
Island of Socotra. 
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Socotra is situated in the Indian Ocean, Eastward of Cape 
Gardapir, the most eastern point of the African continent* 
Tamara is the capital: Tanierida and Coliseah, are the prin- 
cipal sea ports. 

This Island consists of a narrow strip of land, extending 
nearly due east and west: its extreme length is seventy-live 
miles, and its breadth twenty. The eastern end of the Island is 
barren and destitute of water, but its western extremity 
abounds in streams, with valleys and plains of most luxuri- 
ant verdure; and pasturage is C'»verei with numerous herds. 
In the valleys which are watered the s »il exhibits much na- 
tural richness; producing both Indigo and Cotton. The 
climate of Socotia although so short a distance from the 
burning sands of Africa and Arabia, is remarkably cool and 
temperate ; it having frequently the benefit of cooious rain9. 
The Aloe, for the production of which this Island is so. cele- 
brated, grows spontaneously on the loftiest spots. Little 
attention is paid to agriculture ; the only grain cultivated 
beiag a kind of millet, called Dukkun ; but btans, tobacco 
and yams, are also occasionally raised. 

Camels, oxen, sheep, and goats abound in the rich pastures 
of Socotra, and the latter animals especially, are so, numer- 
ous. that their owners do not trouble themselves to take any 
accouut of them* 

Socotra is at present subject to Ihe Sultan of Kisseen mi 
the Coast of Africa. Its inhabitants are represented as tall, 
muscular and well made, with Europeau features and plea- 
sing countenances. 

.• The Island of Perim, is in the straits of Babel-mandab, 
from which may he seen a cluster «»f Islets to the westward, 
called the seven brothers; the high land of Africa is also 
visible. During the expedition of the Indian army to Egypt 
a detachment was stationed in this dreary spot, where vege- 
tation only shews itself in a few scanty blades of grass, 
springing amongst the crevices of the rock, and' not a drop of 
fresh water is to he’iountl upon the Island. . 

• The passage into the’straits of Babel- m and ab/ (the gate^ 
•of tears) was so called by, the old Arabians; on account of 
•the danger of its navigation, and the number of shipwrecks 
whereby it was distinguished: whieh induced them to consi- 
der as dead, amt to wear mourning for a\\ who had the* bold-, 
ness to hazard the passage tlirQugh it Into the Sea of Oman, 
•or tke.Ethiopic Ocean. 



wnuu-tt into the Straits is extremely grand. A con- 
vulsion of nature appears to have rent asunder a bed of 
hard black rock, which rises on either side barren, dark, 
aid frowning. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that the Red Sea; is a 
long narrow arm of the Ocean, varying in width, and about 
twenty four degrees long* It contains many Islands, and 
its principal harbours are Mocha, iJudeida, Loheia, Jed da, 
and Kossier. 

Mocha, a dependency of the Iniaum of Sana; is situated 
on a small bay of the Hed Sea, sheltered to the southward 
by sand banks. The town is of a circular form, flanked by 
two miserable forts, and surrounded by a wall with six gates. 
Its appearance from the sea is picturesque , and pleasing; 
the three minarets of the Mosques are lofty and elegant, 
and the uniform line of the flat roofed houses, is occasionally 
broken by dome shaped tombs called Kolas . 

The principal building is the habitation of the Doulah , an 
extensive structure, having one front to the sea; in which di- 
rection all the best Jiouses face ; and these are mostly situa- 
ted northward of the sea gate. They some of them rise to 
four and ‘five stories, and though only of sun burnt brick, 
have the appearance of stone, from being plaistvred and 
whitewashed ; and from the infrequency of rain, retain for 
along time a fresh appearance. The windows are generally 
small ; closed with lattices, and occasionally open into wood- 
en verandahs. The upper apartments have commonly c i rj . 
cular windows filled with strata of talk; or some transparent 
stone found in a mountain near Sana ; but as these cannot be * 
opened, they obstruct the circulation of air, which the natives 
do not seem to mind, although to a European the want of ven- 
tilation is insupportable. The roofs are terraced, but as 
the artificers of Mocha never use a level, both these and th e 
floors are any thing but even; the latter howevtr is of little 
consequence as regards the furniture; for carpets and cushions 
are the only articles of the kind in general use. The inter- 
nal construction of the houses is bad, the passages are mimer- 
long, and narrow: with staircases ‘nearly" perpendicular. 
They are mostly built for defence; ^nd the Dowlah's palace 
has doors at every landing place, to repel any sudden attack* 
The homes of the lower orders, are miserable hovels; com- 
posed of wicker work, mats, 'and mud; with thatched roofs— 
Without the walls, are two extensive villages, emboBomcd in 
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trees,: the one occupied by Jews, the olher by Sam unices. 
Altho ? Mocha looks particularly clean from the sea, its inter, 
nal tilth is past all description; and the constant dust, is not 
only disagreeable, but extremely hurtful to the eyes; its effects 
are even felt on board the vessels in the roads, ‘when the land 
wind is blowing. 

Supplies of all kinds, are abundant at Mocha; but commu- 
nication with the shore, is at times dangerous; and the surf 
especially high of an evening — The town is situated in a drea- 
ry arid plain, covered with a saline effervescence, aiul bound- 
ed by mouu'ni ns — water is scarce and bad; that drunk by 
the better class of inhabitants, is brought daily from a dis- 
tance. A tew vegetables are cultivated near the town, and 
its market, is well supplied with fruit from Sana, the capital 
of Yemen; about an hundred and fifty miles distant; a city 
which lias always been celebrated for its apples, plums, pea- 
ches, apricots arid several kinds of grapes, particularly one 
without stones. The coffee bean is cultivated in the interior 
near the City of Beit-id-FakiH dfetant three days journey, and 
such as is distined for the European and American markets, 
is nil flipped at Mocha; that for the consumption of Egypt, 
is sent by way of Jedda, or Ilodeida. • 

The coffee plantations are on the mountains close to the 
small town of Hadie, situated on an eminence. Basaltic rocks 
are here numerous, and form grand objects in the landscape, 
as many of them have torrents falling from their summits; and 
thus appear to be vast cascades supported by artificial co- 
lumns. These basaltcs are of great use to the inlubitants; as 
the columns being easily separated, are formed into steps, 
where the ascent of the hills is most difficult; and without 
which they would in some places be almost inaccessible. 
They also come into use as materials for walls, to support the 
coffee plantations, on the steep declivities of the Mountains. 
These are formed on terraces in llie shape pfaii amphitheatre: 
and when in flower exhale a?n exquiste perfume. They are 
mostly watered only by the rains, but some plantations have 
the advantage of artificial watering, from large reservoirs on 
the heights. The trees £ row so thickly on the terraces, that 
the rays of the sun can scarcely penetrate their foliage. Those 
watered artificially, produce two crops of fruit in the year; 
but that yielded in the second harvest, never fully ripens; and 
is always inferior in quality to the first. 

The houses at Kusraa, where the Doulali of the district 
dwells, as well as in all- the other hill villages, are built of 



k u , camnuHikm. The scenery of the 

toMiteuehsatnii', ml from their elevation the climate is 
Cdol and bracing . The country between Mocha 
and Bcit-cl-Fakih is dry, sandy and barren as far as the 
neighbourhood of the river Teh til: the plains contiguous to 
which are well watered, and in nliigli state of cultivation. 


The Inhabitants of Mocha are said to make but little use of 

the coffee bean itself, and cither thro’ economy or preference 
generally drink an infusion of the husk. Besides coffee, 
dates, honey and shells, are articles of . export; and gram 
horses, asses and sheep, are received from the opposite coast. 

Hodeida, is about ninety miles to the northward of Mocha; 
its harbour is confined and only capable of affording- shelter 
to vessels of trifling burden; but this port possesses one advan- 
tage over most of those on the Red Sea, in having a • well of 
excellent water within a mile and a half of the town; that how- 
ever in the place itself is not drinkable. The mansion of the 
Doulah, the Custom House, gpd the dwellings of the principal 
inhabitants, are of stone; the rest of the town, consists of 
huts, in the ordinary style of Arab buildings. 


Loheia is situated a short distance to the northward of 
Catnaran,- an Island near the Arabian shore, possessing an 
excellent and well sheltered harbour m which ships of any 
magnitude can lie in safety. Camaran belongs to an inde- 
pendent Sheik who resides therein. Wood and water are 
both procurable at this Island and Loheia can afford supplies. 


The harbour of Lolieia is so indifferent that the smallest 
vessels are obliged to anchor at an inconvenient distance, 
notwithstanding which this Port has a considerable, trade-in 
Coffee brought from the neighbouring hills; and in its vicinity 
is a mountain which affords a large quantity of mineral salt. 


The territory of . Loheia, is arid and barren; the Coffee 
brought for sale is here exposed in a large heap in the Bazaar, 
its quality is considered inferior to that raised at Beit-el-Fakih, 
which supplies the Mocha market: it is however to be pur- 
chased on more reasonable terms. Some tew of the houses 
of Loheia are built of stone, but the generality are mud huts, 
thatched with a sort of grass peculiar to the country-- 1 be 
water in and near the town is all bad, and that which is drunk 
by the inabitants although still -indifferent, is brought m 
earthern jars on Camels and Asses from two leagues and a 
half distance* . 
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Jedda stands in a barren sandy district destitute of water. 
A consult rable trade is carrried on at this port, it beiii* the 
chief mart between India and Egypt; and it further derives 
much of its prosperity from being the nearest seaport to Mec- 
ca, whence it is only forty miles distant; and this holy city, 
being surrounded by a country unproductive of any article 
necessary for the support either of its own inhabitants, or 
the vast crowds of Pilgrims that occasionally resort lo its 
shrines, is dependent entirely for supplies on the fertile lands 
of Egypt. 

The Governor's palace is situated close to the Son, which 
here forms a small inlet nearly surrounded hy the walls. 
The harbour is enclosed by innumerable reefs of Madrapore, 
extending to about four miles from the shore; leaving many 
narrow channels between, in which there is a good bottom at 
from six to twelve fathoms, and where the water is always 
smooth when the heaviest gale is blowing. The entrance 
is difficult, but the rocks are visible when the Sun is behind 
the vessel, and the native pilots steer unerringly between. — For 
Dows it is a most exceilant harbour, and large ships can enter 
without difficulty- The town is far less striking than Mocha 
in its appearance from the Sea, but its houses are veiy supe- 
rior, being built of large blocks of fine madrapore, their door- 
ways arched and highly ornamented with sculpture. — 
The Custom house is handsome building facing the Sea. 
Jedda is remarkable for its cleanliness, and the streets are 
in part paved. Its Bazar is well supplied with grain, dates, 
figs, raisins and bread ; the last made in small cakes frequent- 
ly spiced with earraways, is remarkably good* Meat is 
scarce; fish good and plentiful, but both are very dear — all 
the water u*sed for drinking is brought from a distance by 
the Arabs daily. Whilst at Jedda the traveller should pro- . 
cure a sniall sum in Piastres from the native Agent, as they 
will be found requisite for current expence? in Egypt, 

On the passage from Mocha to Kossier stormy weather 
may generally be expected about the latitude of Berenice 
the point where mariners begin to look out for squalls, and % 
pay more especial attention to the situation of the shoals, and 
depth of the water — Kosseir from the Sea wears an un- 
piomising appearance; the buildings are wretched hovels, 
and do not exceed two hundred in number— The harbour is- 
considered preferable to that of Suez, from which it is two 
hundred and eighty miles distant, but the roads are much 
exposed during a wind from the south cast. , 
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The country around Kossier is barren, and neither a blade 
of grass or verdure of any kind is visible far or near* never- 
theless (he market is well supplied with vegetables, but 
these are brought, horn the valley of the Nile. The water 
in its wells is more or less brackish, and that drunk by the 
wealthier inhabitants, comes in on asses from a considerable 
distance. 

Supposing the traveller to have employed Mr Wachorn’s 
agency and to have given timely notice, as recommended, he 
will find liltle difficulty in proceeding on his journey- as he 
may depend on Syed Mahomed Ilussovn and Dr. Maurizi, 
Mr. Waghorn’s Agents at Kosscir, being prepared to supply 
every comfort and accommodation requisite. Tukt-i -rowans 
will be found ready for ladies and children, or relays of 
horses or donkeys furnished with English side saddles, as 
may have been previously directed. A Janissary will also 
be in attendance, charged with the care of the tents, water, 
supplies, &c«, together with a good cook, and other servants 
one of whom will be competent to act as InterpreJer. Tra- 
vellers will be glad to get into tents, away from the town as 
quickly as possible, for its filthy abominations in sight and 
smell are equally insupportable. Notwithstanding its poor 
appearance Kossicr is the principal place of trade between 
Egypt and Arabia. As any travellers who may land here 
will probably be on their way to Khenneh, I shall give a 
sketch of this route ere proceeding to mention Suez. 

Every one who has travelled in India knows the difficul- 
ties that invariably attend the commencement of a march, 
even there, with all appliances at command; and of coarse 
those difficulties are greatly augmented in a land, the people 
of which are unacquainted with the traveller’s wauts, wish- 
es, and habits- with moreover limited means of communica- 
tion, from mutual ignorance of each others languages. 
Something or other is therefore pretty sure to go wrong at 
starting. The camel loads will be reported too heavy, or 
■unequally balanced. The Suleeta cords will be found want- 
ing, as every Arab Camel driver makes a point of secreting 
/hose given to himself, and announcing them to be ghqyb 
(lost), or else snatching away those in charge of his neighbour; 
the latter proceeding of course cause a fight, when a lively 
Camel avails himself of the opportunity to bolt, and as 
certainly to kick or frisk off his load, which is particularly 
pleasing when the cases happen to contain the traveller’s 
whole stock of drinkables for the approaching campaign ; 
or any other equally irreparable commodity. Under such 
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■mtow.au circumstances patience is the Traveller's sole re- 
source, and he must remember this warning, never to allow 
his temper so far to get the better of him, as to be induced 
under any provocation whatever to strike an Arab! 

The route from Kosseir to Khenncfi, possesses a material 
advantage over that between Suez and Cairo; in having 
several springs at convenient distances; the first is at Amba- 
wajoc, about six miles from the coast. The margin of this 
spring will be found encrusted with salt, and its water is so 
brackish as to be only fit for the cattle. The halting place, 
is in a narrow valley, with a range of precipitous rocks ri- 
sing on either side, to a height of several hundred feet. On 
leaving Kossier, the route lays for the first part, in awesler- 
ly direction, passing through a succession of narrow valleys 
totally destitute of verdure, and bounded by hills of the 
most gloomy and barren appearance. The road itself is 
excellent; being wide and firm, with a very trifling ascent, 
::nd perfectly passable for any wheel carriage. Between 
Amhawajec and Beer- Ingle so, the road becomes more sandy, 
and some extraordinary fissures are visible in a mountain to 
the left, w hen after rounding a projecting rock the traveller 
conu s on the w ells of Beer-lnglese; the water of which is of 
better quality than the spring of Ambawajee. Here the 
road turns to the south west, and continues to wind through 
rocky valleys, communicating with one another, tho* at 
times apparently w ithout an opening, till a sudden turn round 
the rocks, shows its course in an opposite direction. Bet- 
ween Beer-lnglese and Syalut-Aboo-lloodada, is a strong 
pass, defended in ancient times by a square fort, now com- 
pletely in ruins; and overlooked by a watch-tower on tho 
summit of the neighbouring mountain. After passing tin's 
Fort the road ascends considerably, it also contracts, and 
becomes more serpentine. Here a tew stunted Acascias are 
visible, and a prickly slirub which is eaten with avidity by 
Camels and Asses. The road still continues excellent to 
Syed-Hanjie Sooleimaun, where excellent water is procurable 
from the neighbouring mountains; here is also'another ruinous 
.foi t ; further on the road takes a south easterly direction for 
a short time, and still continues to wind its way betweu tw;o 
ranges of sterile hills, ori*which many of the same ruined watch 
towers arc still visible. The route then assumes a north wes- 
terly direction, still ascending, passes a table land and two 
ghauts, when it begius to ! ake an inclination downward to 
tlummanimuut* Beyond this place the road descends through 
another strong pass, near which are the ruins of a consider ble 
fort and town, to a more open country, where the sand in- 



creases. Another remarkable rock to the right, is visible on 
this day’s march, which will probably be found the most 
fatiguing on the route. It terminates however at Legayta, 
where the water is said to he both good and plentiful. 

In traversing the desert, although the heat is great during 
the day, the sun is not found by. any means injurious; the 
morning air is bracing, and the nights indeed very often 
chilly. Droves of Camels are frequently met, whose drivers 
have usually dates, water melons, or vegetables for sale. 
The gazelle, the partridge, the rock and blue pigeon, are all 
io be found even in those desert arid wastes; the latter birds, 
are so tame, that they frequently alight almost beneath the 
feet of the Camel. 

When a party is not under the control of a private travel- 
ler; who of course suits his own convenience; the Camels 
move on unceasingly, from sunrise to sunset, and often 
throughout great part of the liight, at the average rate of 
two miles and a half per hour. The Camel drivers smoke 
at every opportunity; their usual food is bread, and hard 
eggs — Fires of Camel’s dung are quickly lighted at each 
halting place — every man kneads his own cakes of Hour in a 
leather carried for the purpose: the hot ashes are then swept 
from the sand, the cakes are laid thereon, and the ashes he- 


ing replaced, the Arab’s meal is soon i 
much resemble th e Chuppaties of India. 

eudy. These cake 

Mr. Elpbinsto ne’s party proceeded 

by this route; tie 

Mlowing were their daily halting places. 
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J After about six hours’ travelling from Legayta, the cul- 
tivated valley ot the Nile first becomes visible; and at Hujazi 
fifteen miles distant/ the traveller lias the satisfaction of 
knowing that the desert is passed. 

Hujazi is situated on its extreme verge, and nothing can be 
more strongly joaark de than the line of barrenness and fertili - 



ty here exhibited. On the one hand far ns thr eve can reac h, 
nought. Ini t. ( i boundless sterile wash?; on the Jot her, the i idlest 
cultivation. The village of I lujazi is embosomed iu foliage. 
Its pastures are covered with Hocks and herds. Its Helds 
teem with luxuriant crops of every shade, which with the 
murmer of waters raised by many wheels, the chirping of 
birds, and the sound of voices, contribute to form a strong and 
pleasing contrast to the dreary silent wastes from which the 
traveller has just emerged. 

At JIujazi the road to Khonneh turns to the northward, al- 
most parallel with the river; but that to karmic and Luxor, 
runs towards the south west. From i lujazi to Luxor is seven- 
teen miles; the road is chiefly along a raised causeway, 
through gro\es of date trees, and amidst rich crops ofsugar- 
cane, wheat and Indian corn. This part of the journey will 
much remind the traveller cf the banks of the Ganges; except 
that lie will observe a striking difference in the size of the cat- 
tle, which in Egypt are- remarkable both for size and beauty. 

At a short distance from Luxor, the traveller from a rising 
ground to the left of the. road, first, comes in sight of the 
temple of Knrnac . The ruins of Thebes, ‘‘the city of the 
hundred gates,'’ and Egypt’s ancient capital, occupy both 
sides of the Nile, to a distance extending three leagued along 
the river; whilst both east and west they reach across the 
valley overspreading an area twenty-seven miles in circum- 
ference. Thebes comprehends the villages cf Knrnac and 
Luxor, on the eastern bank, and Goon: ou and Mediae t- A boo 
on the western bank of the river. 

r 

The little village of Luxor has been raised in a corner of 
the great temple. The temple of Luxor is built, on a Quay: 
the centre part is most ruinous; an enormous pediment fronts 
the river; supported by columns of proportionate magnitude. 
The oilier parts are in better preservation; particularly the 
northern -angle, which is accessible by a staircase in the walk 
and commands a fine view of the ruins of Karmic, together 
with the Catacombs on the western bank. The most re- 
markable objects iri the temple of Luxor, arc two superb 
obelisks still in perfect preservation. The ruins of Kurnac* 
are infinitely more majestic Utah those of Luxor, they over- 
whelm the mind with astonishment at their magnitude and 
grandeur, and at the same time exhibit the most melancholy 
picture of the instability of human greatness . The grand 
alley of the Sphinxes, with that noble gateway to which it 
leads, .once seen by a stranger, must ever the in his reco!.- 
lection. . 



The Memnonium, Catacombs, Vocal Statue, and Tombs m 
llie Kin^s, arc on the western bank of ihe river. The for- 
mer occupy the whole face of the mountain forming the wes. 
torn boundary of Thebes; the latter are at Biban-ool-moolk, 
a considerable way distant. The wonders * contained in these 
magnificent tombs, amply compensate for fhe fatigue of 
reaching them. The paintings with which the walls arc cover- 
ed, in alio and basso-relievo, are in perfect preservation — 
They represent couches, chairs, and other articles of furniture, 
chintzes, and figured silks, such as might be found in a mo. 
dern drawing room. Every usage of the ancient Egyptain 
is here represented: In one chamber, the cook is seen dressing 
the meat, boiling the cauldron, and making bread. In ano- 
ther, a boy beaten for stealing fruit; a pleasure boat, canal, 
fruit and llowers, and the process. of several arts, all here de- 
picted faithfully to the life. 

Khenneh is thirty-two miles below Thebes, and situated on 
the river, there about three hundred yards in width. The town 
itself has a mean appearance, as the houses Are built of sun 
burnt brick, though several stories high. It is however a 
place of some commercial consequence ; being the principal 
emporium for the merchandize which passes between Cairo 
and Jedda • and in its Bazaars, is bartered the corn of Egypt 
for the Gums of Araby. Khenneh has a small garrison, and 
is governed ny a cheif, subject to the Governor of upper Egypt. 
.An Arab here bears the title of English. Vice-Consul, who is 
very ready to afford assistance to travellers, as far as may lay 
in his power. This town is celebrated for its manufactory of 
porous jars, culled bur daks ^ somewhat similar to those made 
at Arcot in the Carnactic: they arc very cheap, and much us- 
ed all over Egypt. The most agreeable maimer of traveling 
in Egypt, is by water ; as sailing down the Nile is attended 
with no trouble; the scenery is beautiful and climate exhila- 
rating ; but whenever the wind is contrary, the traveller will 
do well to land, and taking his gun in hand, to ramble thro’ 
tlie country, where he will always meet with civility frrfm the 
inhabitants, who are ever ready to dispose of there delicious 
.bread [somewhat resembling English muffins] butter, milk, 
eggs and fruit, for a very trifle. Tli* Indian will find much to 
remind him of some parts of Bengal in ihe valley oftheNiie; 
the banks of which river are adorned by stately Palm groves, 
extending far as the eye can reach; and his path will often 
lead him through the richest an cV most highly cultivated plains, 
covered with luxuriant crops of white clover, wheal, indigo^ 
cotton, lupines [there an article of food] onions,, sngar-canc 



and beans. 

particularly cows of a very line description, and in many 
parts of the plains, are to be found wild hog. hares, part- 
ridges, quails, ducks and snipes innumerable . 

Mr. YVaghorn states, that the Pacha lias dons much to 
better the condition of the Fellahs of Egypt; not perhaps in 
then own persons, but for their sons. The Fellahs before 
his rule* were doomed by the Turks, their masters, to be 
slaves to the soil. The Pacha has endowed schools, which 
accommodate with comfort tv.crify thousand youths, taken 
mostly from that class; who, as age and education qualify 
them, are placed in offices of trust and emolument; whilst 
some of tile most intelligent, are sent for instruction to Eu- 
rope, who, on returning to their native land, impart their 
acquirements to their fellow countrymen. Egypt’s regenera- 
tors are thus increasing by liundieds. The parents too, altlio’ 
in the most barbarous state of ignorance themselves, take 
the greatest delight at witnessing the improvement of their 
children, in their visits to them, whilst studying at school, or 
College. The fondness shown for their children is only c* 
quailed by the delight and astonishment they exhibit, at 
hearing, them discuss subjects, so foreign to the habits of 
their class: or finding their sons commanding, instead of be- 
ing as heretofore, the slaves of their hard taskmasters. Mo* 
homed A !i was at one time much disliked by the* Fellahs, 
from being compelled to employ them as soldiers. The 
system has however been discontinued, and the whole of the 
recruits for the Egyptian army, are now .supplied from 
Nubia uud Seminar. 

The habits of the Fellahs, in the remote provinces are sim- 
ple and primitive. They appear to treat their -wives, and 
female relatives, with kindness and affection; but at. th<* 
same lime they employ the women as beasts of burden: every 
where they are to be seen moving- under heavy loads, whilst; 
the men generally limit their own labors, to driving Camels, 
or Asses. The Fellah’s notions of cleanliness, are faint, in 
the extreme, and the traveller will do well to avoid a closer 
proximity, than is absolutely -necessary. The Boats in use 
. on the Nile are Maas lies, Djerms n Dafiaheers rrndKandjah 

The first is employed # either for accommodation or freight, 
the second for freight only, but a lignter description or ves- 
sel., and the two last are used solely for passengers, A 
Kaudjahisa decked boat, with two masts, and triangular 
sails, containing usually two cabins cm the dock, comu.odi- 
ousdy fitted up, and having windows on cither side for the ad- 
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mission of air, furnished with sliding shutters. *Ihe Steers* 
Tuan is perched aloft on the after cabin, and the rowers oc- 
cupy the fore part of the vessel. The crews apparently \\vfe 
veil, their breakfast consisting generally of coffee, eggs and 
bread; meat they eat when the passengers are disposed to be 
liberal, but never trouble themselves to catch or eat fish, 
with which the river abounds. The hire of a Kandjah from 
Thebes to Cairo, is usually from fifteen to twenty dollars, be- 
sides a small demurrage for any unusual halts on the way. 

The following are the usual halting places where supplies 
are procurable, in descending the Kile from Thebes to Cairo . 

Khenneh. 

How. 

Girgeh. 

Siout . 

JMunfaloul. 

Antinoe . 

Melaoui . 

Bani-Hassan. 

Beni- Y usoot. 

D end era, is situated on the western bank of the river, just 
opposite to Khenneh. The sculpture on the walls of its 
temple, dedicated to Isis or Venus, is exquisite, and although 
much of it has been defaced, yet sufficient remains amply to 
requite the traveller for his trouble. How, is remarkable as 
the scene of the Memeiuke defeat by the French. Girgeh 
.contains a convent, the superior and monks of which, dress 
in the Arab style. Ifere, are resident about a thousand 
Christians, four hundred of whom are [Catholics;the remain- 
der Copts, the descendants of the ancient Egyptians. 

Siout, the capital of Upper Egypt, is a handsome town 
upon a hill, .where Ibrahim Pacha, the Governor, who is 
step son to Mahomed Ali, has a very beautiful residence, em- 
bosomed in gardens . 

. Munfalout is a large and tolerably well built town; with 
clean, straight streets, and shops neat and well constructed. 
The market however, is not very plentifully supplied with 
bread and other necessaries. The ruins of Antinoe built by 
Hadrian, in honor of his favorite Antinous, supposed to 
have been drowned near this spot, will hardly repay the tra- 
veller for the trouble of a visit, as most of the valuable relics 
have bet . removed. 

t { At HI. a dam one, is a sugar refinery, belonging to the Pacha, 
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and formerly under the superintendence of Mr. Brine, an 
Englishman; upon whose death Signor Tonina, was placed 
in charge of the works. The coarse moist sugar, is manu- 
factured by the Peasantry in small quantities, at their own 
houses, and is then brought to the manufactory to be re- 
fined. Two kinds of white sugar are produced here; one 
course in grain, but apparently of good quality, which sdlls 
at about a piastre and a half, aud another much whiter and 
finer, but still inferior to the best English sugar, at six and 
a half piastres per pound. There is also a large rum distil- 
lery attached to the establishment, where that spirit is pro- 
duced of excellent quality, and sold on the spot, for about 
two and a half piastres the bottle. 

Be nib assail, is a ruined village, near which are some curi- 
ous excavations serving both for tombB and temples, 
and amongst others the celebrated cave of Diana. Benisooef 
is a place of some consideration, with several Mosque, 
Serais, and handsome house?, together with an extensive ba- 
zaar well supplied with provisions, which are here equally 
cheap as plentiful; and the great sugar plantations of Egypt 
commence just above the town. . 

On approaching Cairo, the navigation of the Nile becomes 
more difficult, and some parts of the river are rocky and 
dangerous — The false ParamM, Haram-el- Kedah, stands 
higher up than the Pyramids of Ghizeh, and being built upon 
a mound appears at first sight, more lofty than those struc- 
tures, which do not at a distance, disclose all their vastness, 
there being no object near, whereby, to judge of their size, 
by comparison. 

The city is visible at several miles distance ; the white bat- 
tlements of its citadel, and the lofty Minarets of Sultan Has- 
san’s Mosque towering above all else. Passing the ruins of 
Babylon, now chiefly remarkable for its noble avenue of 
Sycomores, Misr-el-Attika or ‘‘Old Cairo,” the village of 
Ghizeh embosomed in date groves, the lovely island of 
Rhouda, and the tower of the Nilometer , with a multitude of 
palaces and gardens, the traveller reaches Boolac, where, I 
shall leave him, to give a sketch of the route by Suez. 

The most tedious and difficult part of the navigation pf 
the Red Sea, is between Kossier and Suez $ which port has 
always labored under considerable disadvantages from its lo- 
cal situation, being at the ex£emity of a narrow sea, down 
which the wind blows with the greatest violence for about nine 



months in the year; but as these winds only become so vio- 
lent at the Isle of Shaduan ; Kossier is always attainable, and 
thus for homeward bound travellers, that port possesses espe- 
cial advantges. 

The harbour of Suez is indifferent, and a spit of land sepa- 
rates the narrow gut which runs up to the town from the 
sea. Some traffic is carried on betweeu this port and Jed - 
da, but riot to any considerable extent. The town is at pre- 
sent very poor, although it was formerly of importance, hut 
the principal buildings are all in ruins. The market is tole- 
rably suppled with grain, dates, figs, &c. but both meat and 
fish are scarce, and bread indifferent; fruit and vegetables are 
occasionally brought from the fVadi-Tor, or Mount Sinai, a 
six days journey. The place is quite destitue of fresh wa- 
ter, and that found in the Beer-i-Suez, at about an hours 
march distant, is brackish, and fit only for tattle : drinking 
water is brought in by the Arabs daily, from the wells of 
Nauba, at a distance of two leagues; it is consequently dear, 
although very indifferent in quality. The country around 
Suez is perfectly barren, being in fact but a bed of rock 
slightly covered with sand . 

The Christian inhabitants of Suez are of the Greek Church, 
and, although hot exceeding forty fh number, have a Priest 
of their 'own, and a place of worship. Should Mr. Wag- 
horn's agency have been employed, and due notice given : 
travellers will be sure to find his Agent Malim Kotzi Mn- 
noulla prepared to receive, and provide them with every ac- 
commodation that may be required / agreeable to the en- 
gagement in Mr. Waghorn’s notice on the back of this bro- 
chure. 

The compatiy 4 s agent, a Greek is also very obliging in 
providing accommodation for travellers, and will procure ca- 
mels to cross, the desert at dollars each: the distance to 
Cairo is computed at ninety five miles. Tents are furnished 
by the British Government. It is unnecessary to make fur- 
ther mention regarding arrangements for crossing th.-, desert, 
since what has been said about the march from Kossier, is 
equally applicable to that from Suez : it must however be re- 
membered that this route is chiefly through the desert, 
and destitute of water all the way fro n the wells of Boer-i- 
Suez to Aiberca. The road is generally good and perfectly 
*. passable for wheel carriages, by which in fact it has of late 
years been frequently traversed. The soil is a hard gravel, 
thickly strewn with beautiful specimens of the Egyptian peb- 
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hie.. The road runs for some distance in a north westerly 
direction to Kiilah Hadji rout, a ruined fort, built long since 
for the protection of Pilgrims, where it turns to the" south 
west, nof a blade of grass or vegetable production of any kind 
is visible in the dreary waste through which it passes, save 
a few stunted Mimosas ; notwithstanding which, and the to- 
tal absence of water, herds of Antelope arc frequently seen 
scouring across the sands. Darel-IJamara, a halting place 
for travellers is situated half way between Suez and Cairo. 

Alberca, or Bcrket-cl-fladg, the well of the Pilgrims, is 
a village containing about an hundred families, in a most de- 
lightful situation oil a hill, which with the ad jacent plain is 
thickly covered with Palm and Sycamore trees. The over- 
sow of the Nile reaches Alberca by a canal, and water is 
found all about the village within a few feet of the surface. 
The place takes its name from a fountain, in an ancient Mos- 
que which is now in ruins. From Alberca to the capital is 
about ten miles, the road runs near some magnificent tombs, 
along the walls of the City, and having passed the Bab-el- 
Fultoh, or Hate of Victory, the traveller is in Cairo. Hero 
he will gladly betake himself to Mrs. Hill’s hotel to recover 
from his fatigues, m >re especially if he have jus t made his 
debut on a Dromedary, as the undulating motion of that 
animal is found painfully fatiguing to those unaccustomed to 
the exercise. 

The appearance of Cairo is highly picturesque, for situated 
amidst groves and g miens, its* light airy structures seem 
springing from a mass of verdure. Domes, Towers, and 
countless Minarets, with long lines of buildings, white, glit- 
tering and varied in form, rise successively to the citadel: 
which grand and imposing crowns the whole. Cairo consists 
of three towns, about a mile apart, viz, the old and new cities, 
and the port of Boolac; containing in the aggregate a popu- 
lation of three hundred thousand persons, consisting of 
Turks, Arabs, Copts, Armenians, and Jews. Old Cairo is 
now little mure than a vilhge, but the new City is seven 
miles in circumference, ami connected with the suberb of 
Booiac, by a broad and handsome gravelled road; bordered 
by gardens, with spacious ancf elegant houses, occupied by 
the principal inhabitants. This road leads to the Esbey 
Keiiah, or grand square, an immense space, containing 
sheets of water, and groves of noble Sycamores; two sides, 
of ihe square are occupied by palaces; the others by ancient 
sfcrutcures, which although dilapidated, still by their oriental 
appearance contribute to the viv®ess of the scene* From 
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the Esfcy Keycih, narrow streets lead 'o t*;e ? rank quarter of 
flic city, situated in a disagreeable millow. 

Mrs. Hill's hotel is .m “xcellent establishment, and the 
travellt* will there enjoy every comfort tin t he cun desire. 
Tht Hotel del Giardino kept hy an Italian, formerly in the 
Pacha’s service, ^aiso favo r ably mentioned. 

The streets of Ca’ro ore winding narrow and iimpsived, but 
remarkable for their perfect leadings,- every housekeeper 
being held responsible that the space in front of Iris own dwell- 
ing, shall be swept three tunes a day; and the rubbish so 
collected, is removed by public carts; fou* hundred of which 
are kept for that purpose. 

Cairo is a most extraordinary city and cannot be seen 
under several days. Some of the thoroughfares are exca- 
vated under the bouses for a considerable distance, these are 
very narrow and quite daik, but the Asses which are still in 
great request, mo/e steadily along with as much composure 
as in tbe open streets, and have the sagacity to stop when they 
bear other passengers approach, to allow of their passing. 

Tie City contains upwards o* three hundred Mosques, 
whose lofty Minarets l ive a pre tty effect. Tne most cele- 
brated of these edifices, an the Et azhur , or 6 Mosque of 
flowers/ the Mosque of Sultan Ilassan, and the Mosque of 
Sultan Almansoor Kalawni — The first of these establishments* 
was founded A. H . 35S, three years before the commence- 
ment of the Fatimite dynasty. The outer gateway of the 
Mosque leads to a marble paved court surrounded by an 
elegant colonnade, whose entablature is adorned with Ara- 
besques. The roof itself is supported by many rows of mar- 
ble columns, extending the whole length of the edifice, the 
pavement is entirely of marble, and its forest of pillars and 
tasteful decorations would have a noble appearance but that 
its height is disproportioned to the extent of the structure. 
The establishment of this Mosque., is considerable; three 
thousand eight hundred pounds of bread, are distributer 
every second day; and the Students of the Institution als*. 
receive a small monthly stipend. Its annual expenditure i; 
estimated at 630,000 piastres; partly contributed by Govern 

« and partly arising from the rent of houses, shops, 4* c 
ihthed for its support by charitable individuals. 

i public fountains ag| numerous, some of them e x 
tremely handsome, with nrarble steps and gilded railings 
each furnished with bright brass drinking cups for the c 0 n 
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The best houses at Cairo are built in a quadrangular form 
with glass or neatly latticed windows, which only open to- 
wards the central court yards. Their external appearance is 
poor, but within, they are perfect palaces. The principal 
apartment, is in the shape of a Greek cross, with a cupola in 
t tie centre: the rooms are surrounded with Divans, and ei- 
ther matted, or covered with rich carpels. 

Many of the respectable Turks borh at Cairo, and Alexan- 
dria, endeavour to imitate the customs of Europeans, in the 
use chairs, 1 - 1 • ■ and fi-.-ks porcelain, glass, &t;. The 
E ropean Inhabitants of Cairo and Alexandria, usually take 
an early tilhn about noon, after which they indulge in a 
♦Siesta. Balls. Soi tees and Musical parties are frequent at 
Alexandria, where* there are also two neat amateur Theatres; 
ami the Society have lately established a book club, but from 
tie* European Inhabitants of the Capital being less numerous, 
those amusements are more rare at Cairo than at the former 
City. 

The climate of Lower Egypt, is suhiocl to great transitions; 
the boat of the sun is overpowering, but every where in the 
the shade it is eo*d even by day, ami there ! s a strong breeze 
cniisUnllv Stirling, which increases the sharpness of the at- 
mosphere, and renders it prudent u be warmly clothed, even 
in the sunshine: the neglect of which precaution has caused 
many strangers to suffer from dangerous attacks of fever and 
dy::**n ter; * The e :camgs uV Cairo are frequently chilly, 
ard tho winter nights so cold, as to render additional cloth- 
ing requisite, in building their cities, the Orientals in 
general, but especially the Egyptians, have been influenced 
by the peculiarities in their climate/ with such in view, the 
streets are narrow, the houses lofty, and the upper stones 
projecting, so as almost to meet at "top. The Bazaars also, 
arc ei ry where shaded by mats extended from house to 
bouse, so as totally to exclude the Sun, which during the 
summer is most powerful, from eight in the morning till 
five l\ JVJ. and by this practice afine current of air is al- 
ways, maintained. jpai ro is a place of considerable, trade, 
and '.the emporium of the commerce of Eastern Africa. The 
.Bazaars are consequently rich, although the shops indivi- 
dually are the reverse of splendid. Their general aspect is 
however striking, from the extraordinary mingling of races, 
costumes, and complexions; here the half naked Negro, the 
majestic Turk, the dirty Arab, the wild Albanian, are be- 
held moving' amongst crowds of Ladies, whoso black Caf- 
tans disclose their pink silk d i esses, with brilliant shawl** 
encircling their waists# 



Ilepugnant as slavery is to the feelings of an Englishman, 
fjw travellers pass through Cairo without visiting the slave 
lazaar, where men, women and children, are to be seen cx- 
>osed for sale like so many brute creatures: happily how- 
ever these markets do not exhibit the melancholy spectacle 
-hat imagination would lead one to expect in such a scene of 
wretchedness. Among the remarkable spectacles in the 
Capital of Egypt, must be included the performance of the 
dime; a class of persons much resembling the Nauch girls of 
fndia. All ranks and ages, of either sex, delight in this 
exhibition, and the ladies of the llarem , are it is said, fre- 
quently instructed by the Almc , and perfoim in their own 
apartments, for the amusement of their families. Mr, St, 
John even states, that the wives and daughters of Europeans, 
who have long resided in the country, contract n partiality 
for the dance, and are not moye unwilling to exhibit its 
movements, than to waltz in Europe. 

Whilst at Cairo, the traveller will probably take a look at 
the Pacha’s hatching ovens near the Khalich. They consist 
of a suite of small chambers or cells arranged on either side 
of a long passage, into which they open, the doorways be- 
ing closed wi*h ma'sj where strange it is to observe a multi- 
tude of eggs in different stages of forwardness, on which a 
heated atmosphere is performing the office of a hen. The 
chickens on issuing from the shell are carefully removed 
into the passage, which is divided into compartments; whence 
after a few days they are transferred to cooler quarters. 
Here may be seen at once many thousand chickens, not more 
than a day or tv/o old, chirping and nestling together. The 
cells arc heated by fires of dung, in lower apartments, 
whence the heat is communicated through tubes in the lioor. 
Chickens are hatched in this manner throughout Egypt, but 
the Pacha's establishment, which is capable of hatching an 
hundred thousand, is of course pre-eminent. The time occu- 
lted in the process is about twenty-one days and the chic- 
kens are sold as soon as they arc strong enough to, live in 
ti>e natural atmosphere, at eight or nine the piastre. 

' t J When visiting the Pyramids the traveller should rise long 
Hefore dawn, so as to arrive at the ferry about sunrise. The 
route to Sak -kiet* M eklcah traverses a vast plain of the i idl- 
est vegetation, intersected by numerous canals, on which the 
sportsman will find plenty of water fowl. On every side the 
,me rests on villages, mesques and tombs, interspersed a- 
•iSpngsfc groves of palms and sycamores. After crossing the 
/tsr-Youssuf. cultivation at once" cases, and the traveller 
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as already in the desert. The Pyramids of Sak-karah, A- 
bousir, and Dashour are many in number, but sevpn only are 
at iirst visible in the distance. The great Pyramid is situated 
on a rocky eminence, about an hundred feet above the level 
of the valley, in which the Sphynx is buried all except its 
head; but these wondrous objects have been too often noticed 
that the reader will here excuse their description. In the 
centre of the hollow, not far from the Sphynx, are three 
noble spreading trees, affording delightful shade for a tent, 
should a party wish to send one for their accommodation • 

The Tombs of the Khaliffs, are situated to the eastward 
of the city, and tho’ inferior to the vast and costly remains 
of Moorish magnificence in Hindustan are still well worthy 
of attention. The Mausolea are numerous, and in the pur- 
est style of Saracenic architecture, with magnificent domes, 
spacious areas, elegant arcades, surmounted by slender and 
lofty minarets, and stately Mosques, which tho* mouldering 
into ruin, must still be viewed with reverence. The tombs 
are in vast apartments, surrounded by screens of opeu 
woodwork. Those of the females are at the opposite end 
of the chamber; secluded eyen in death, as their very graves 
are concealed from the eye of the public . 

• 

The Pacha’s family bury iug place, is situated in the prin- 
cipal cemetry to the south of Cairo, whose simple and ele- 
gant cenotaphs and tombs, arc many of them in white marble 
and of the most tasteful construction. Those of the Pacha's 
family, are surrounded by a wall, and beneath a structure 
divided into several compartments, the floors of which are 
covered with Persian Carpets. The tombs are of the purest 
white marble, ornamented with Arabic and Persian inscrip- 
tions in letters of gold. The effect of the whole i& highly so- 
lemn and imposing: and hither on the anniversary of each 
inmate’s death, the surviving female relatives repair to weep, 
and pray for the departed. 

The police at Cairo is admirable, and there, as well as at 
Alexandria, all persons abroad after dark, arc obliged lobave 
a lantern borne before them; in default whereof they are 
liable to confinement forthfe night* 

The Citadel stands on a lofty rock, the steep ascent to 
which runs between high walls, and is remarkable for being 
the scene of the slaughter of the unfortunate Mamelukes. 
The Citadel contains the Pacha’s residence, and many pub- 
lic buildings. The Palace is extremely handsome, and its 
facade approaches to the European style bf architecture, be- 



iiig adorned with a light and elegant Portico; it has also a 
raised terrace in the oriental taste. 

The grand hall of audience measures one hundred and 
fifty feet, by one hundred and twenty. It is paved with 
marble siabs, each eighteen feet square. The windows are 
large and of plate glass; the ceilings adorned with Arabes- 
ques, and Landscapes of superior execution — The furniture 
of the side rooms is gold brocade, beautifully embossed with 
tulips and roses, in eolourpd velvets. 

The apartments of the Pacha’s family, are highly tasteful; 
but strangers are rarely allowed to see them; the entrance is 
thro* a gravelled court, into a spacious hall; where the root 
of which, is supported by many Columns; whence a grand 
staircase of white marble, leads to the principal apartment 
on the first floor; constructed in the form of a Greek cross; 
large, lofty, and beautifully ornamented. The drawing 
room usually occupied by the Pacha, when with his family, 
is finely matted; and furnished on three sides with a divan, 
covered with scarlet cloth, trimmed with light blue fringe. 
At the bottom of the room, is a recess supported by slender 
marble columns, with gilded capitals, and ornaments in 
sculpture: the ceiling of this apartment is tastefully painted 
in Arabesques, the same as the hall of audience. 

The bed chambers, Offices 8ic. are remarkably plain and 
neat, but at the same time scrupulously clean. The terrace 
of the palace commands one of the most extensive and mag- 
nificent views in the world. 

Within the walls of the citadel is the mint; a poor estab- 
lishment, akho the Pacha lias recently received from Eng- 
land, a new and valuable coining apparatus: hero it may not 
be amiss to mention that the currency of Egypt, passes for 
considerably more than its real value; the Khcri , or nine 
piastre piece, being in reality worth only six piastres. To 
see the Mint an order from the Director is requisite. 

The celebrated well of Joseph, (the work .of a Vizier so 
called) constructed about the year 1100, is more useful than 
magnificent; it is cut thro’ sulid rqpkto a depth of 270 feet, 
with a staircase carried round from top to bottom. 

The apartments appropriated to the use of the Translation 
Committee, which is under the direction of a French Gentle- 
man, and an Armenian, are in the palace. A great number 
fo young persons, (mostly Christians) are here employed in 
translating and interpreting. 



The printing office whence the Cairo Gazette is issued* is 
a small insignificant establishment which has little claim to 
notice; Apartments are appropriated in the Palace for the 
Senate of Egypt. This Council have, as may be imagined, 
almost a sinecure, and. is a Parliament of a very extraordi- 
nary kind. When the Pacha has any thing agreeable to do, 
he does not trouble his Council, but when an application is 
made for any favor with which he considers it inexpedient to 
comply, he refers the applicants to the Senate, who dare not 
entertain a different opinion from his own: but this flimsy* 
attempt to shift odium from his own shoulders deceives no- 
body. 

The Pacha’s villa at Shoubra. is little striking in appear- 
ance, but situated in very beautiful gardens of groat extent, 
which have been laid out with much taste, and they are 
divided by alleys formed of different coloured pebbles, em- 
bedded in cement and disposed as mosaics, representing a 
variety of natural and artificial objects. The compartments, 
are surrounded by railings, on a stone basement; upon which 
are ranged in pots, exotic flowers of the most vivid colours 
and richest fragrance; the flowering shrubs and the choicest 
odoriferous herbs, fill the air with perfume, and the Lemon, 
Orange, Citron and Pomegranate, gratify the eye with 
their golden clusters, * 

The House itself is small, but commands a fine view of 
the city and river, on which it is situated. The hall of au- 
dience is plain, as are the private rooms of the Pacha, who is 
little inclined to state or luxury, but the apartments of the 
Ilarem are very magni/ieeitf. The centre of the principal 
room, forms an octagon, with recesses inlaid with marble; 
at the corner are small rooms fitted up with splendid divans 
and cushions of velvet and clot li of gold. A set of marble 
baths completes the series. The vaulted ceilings are lofty, 
ornamented in gold and embellished with landscapes, painted 
in light and pleasing colours by a Greek Artist*. 

The baths which cover about an acre of ground, form a 
quadrangle, consisting of Kiosks connected by colonnades, 
with slender and elegant pillars of the finest white marble, 

* arouud a sunken courier basin filled with water, flowing over 
a terrace at each of its four comers* forming as many mur- 
muring cascades, and rising again thro' the centre in a mag- 
nificent jet d’eaii; here the Pacha occasionally resorts with 
the ladies of the Ilarem, who row about in the flooded court 
below; for Ins amusement. 
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The effect of this Pavilion when brilliantly lighted up by 
gas, must be very dazzling. 

The Pacha is of middling stature, but stout, robust, and 
still exceedingly hale and active: his features are plain if not 
coarse, tho’ at times lighted up with such intelligence, that 
for the moment he may be fancied handsome: his manners 
are highly dignified, but he dresses plainly, and is an enemy 
toall State. Mahomed Ali’s habits are extremely regular, 
and he is very moderate in his living — He sleeps little, rises 
at day break, and proceeds on horseback to his Divan, for 
the despatch of business — All memorials are first given into 
his own hand; other public documents are laid before him by 
the Secretaries who then read the letters received the pre- 
ceding day, and the Pacha gives a rapid outline of their re- 
plies. The answers to letters written the day before, are 
next read to him, which, if approved, are immediately stam- 
ped with his signet — At nine o’clock he gives a public audi- 
ence, and afterwards retires to his Harem; where he remains 
till three, constantly occupied with State affairs, and hte 
stand ng orders are, that if any paper arrive either by day 
or night, he is immediately to be awakened — how different is 
this from the generality of Oriental*! At three p. m. he gives 
audiences second time, and afterwards attends to any busi- 
ness, that may be brought before him — At an hour after sun- 
set he takes a light supper, plays at chess with an attendant, • 
then again returns to business- The Pacha lives in little 
state when at Alexandria, and tho’ more is displayed at Cairo, 
he is at all times very accessible: the Palace being invariably 
lighted up of an evening, when any gentleman who may wish ’ 
to go there, whether he have business or not, is sure to find 
a numerous company . 

Whilst in the Harem, Mahomed Ali either reads himself, or 
has works read aloud to him; in short his active uuud is ne- 
ver for a moment unoccupied — Nothing is too minute tor 
his attention, he enquires personally into every thing, even 
• to the progress made by his young officers in their mathe- 
matical studies-— The weather however tempestuous, never 
interferes with his movements, which are often sndden and 
unexpected and such necessarily cSuses an additional de- 
gree of vigilance in the officers of Government. . 

This extraordinary man has already accomplished won- 
ders for the regeneration of Egypt. When Mahomed AU 
came to the Pachalik, the country was a waste, over-run 
by foreign mercenaries} commerce and cuUUalipn alike 



neglected, and famine raging. Its soil is now highly cul- 
tivated, and the value of its productions every year increas- 
ing. Its sons are rapidly acquiring ilia arts and sciences of 
of other countries, and introducing then) at heme; ami Its 
Naval and Military Forces arc fully equal to the protection 
of the Country, Upon the constitution of the establish- 
ments, I shall not enter into many details. The strength 
of tile Army in IMG, amounted to 100,400 Regulars, trained 
after the European system; besides 13,150 Ji regulars. A 
Cavalry officer lately in Egypt, upon whose judgment en- 
tire depend amre may be placed, describes the Egyptian army 
in favorable colors. 

The Infantry are lightly equipped) smart and well drill- 
ed. The Cavalry of the army of Upper Syria, superbly 
mounted; their horses in fact are superior to any in the con- 
t:nen»„l armies, if not to those of .the English dragoons. 
These horses were mostly procured from the Azani tribe of 
Arabs a short time since, at an average price of about six 
hundred piastres each. The Pacha’s soldiers seen by the 
same gentleman in Arabia, had all a Government stamp on 
the hand, so that desertion would bo quite impracticable. 
Mr. Waghorn states that the system of impressing the Fell- 
ahs to fill the ranks of the army, is now entirely ditfbontinu- 
• t*d, and that it is altogether recruited from Nubia and Sen- 
naur. Ibrahim Pacha step son to the Viceroy, -is Com man- 
iler-in- Chief. Su Iceman Paclu a distinguished French 

Officer second in command, 

Ibrahim Pacha in early 1 if 2 , acquired celebrity in the wars 
of the. UejiiK, bill his geninsund character were not develo- 
ped till a later period, when thrown in contact with Euro- 
peans in the Greek war of the Moron, he first began to appre* 
mate the innovations of his father, which lie had previously 
viewed with dislike, He then learned the value of European 
civilization, and which it is said has had great weight over 
his subsequent conduct. As an officer he possesses much 
. military quickness of eye, wiihjcqual promptness and deci- 
sion,- and when occasion calls for example, he is # tot ally heed- 
less of his personal safeJife He is much beloved by the troops 
from his extreme attention to their wants, but at the same 
-time ha is equally feared,. as astern, uncompromising disci- 
plinarian, wild the state of his army is such ( r n ccort ^ ll £ 

Capt. .iviauseli’s account } that the inhabitants of Syria dur- 
ing the. late war. were scarcely conscious of their country be- 
tug occupied b\ an enemy-. • 
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The Egyptian Navy, consists of 29 Men of War', carrying 
13J8 guns; is commanded by Montoucli Pacha, who has for 
his second in command Bcssim Bay, a talented French Offi- 
cer. 

As far as appearances go, the Pacha’s fleet is splendid, but 
many English naval officers are of opinion that from the 
hasty construction of the vessels, and insufficiency of the 
crews they are wholly unfit for warlike purposes. They 
however answer the Pacha’s intentions of shewing bis su- 
periority over theSultaun, to whom «li rough the intervention 
of the European Powers, he still continues tributary, ho* >f 
whose immediate control he is comoletely indep. msauL 
When in harbour a proportion of the sudors are lauded every 
morning and exercised as Infantry. 

Since the Peace with Turkey, there is no department to 
which the Pacha has paid so much attention as public educa- 
tion, and particularly the education of his troops, About 
20,000 youths receive food and instruction in the Inst; ions 
endowed by the Pacha, of which he is justly proud; am! alt, ho 
these Institutions have many defects, still they entitle the 
founder to high praise, as allowance must he made for cir- 
cumstances, and the opposition lie has enc mutea-d from a 
prejudiced and bigotted people. 

The College of Kasser-cl-aln situated on the right bank of 
the Khoda canal, forms one of the most prominent i.-atu: v •<* in 
the scenery of the capital. The building is a quadru’ii- c.;:r 
structure; one hundred and eighty feet square, its basement 
of stone, the upper stories stuccoed and painted in fresco, it 
contains a library of 12,000 volumes, and attache.! to it are 
an hospital, hot and cold baths with a suite of sp.emlid out 
offices. The establishment is under the direction or Geacial 
Sequera, its students [1200 in number] are provided by tiio 
Pacha with board lodging and clothing, besides a small sum 
for private expences; once howeVer entered within the wails 
of the institution, a youth becomes the properly of the State 
and is sent to the Navy, or other public establishment at the 
Pacha’« pleasure* Whilst European profess ;rs were attach- 
ed to the institution, it prospered extremely, but having been 
latterly under Native instructors whose own education had 
not been completed, much more is attempted than can be 
accomplished with success. All is rcgulat d in this co’ff ge 
by beat of drum, whether it be prayer, meals, or study, i lie 
system of instruction resembles the liUncnsicrian, but such 
has been practised in Egypt from time immemorial* 



The !)t;st c'.fcahhshiiit nt in \ rJ~y\T f isih-.? \ school a, \ 

Ghizeh, under Suleiman Bey, a trench Officer; ^ formed 
precisely mi the model of (he i.ucui .S a inner . The p-.'liirc. df 

the late Tho : oun Pacha, is appropriated to this institution- 
iis apartments are of noble dimensions, and adorned with 
iinest specimens of :!ie modern Greek fresco painti'iir. Tim 
students who are all Turks, Georgians, or Circassians, aiv 
under the care of twenty-live excellent European iu» trac- 
tors, besides litiiveprer.v.'orr. T addition to the pntitiipalG,*- 
enta! hinguag*'.;. the pupils are instructed in French in which 
many possess sufficient . Irlgc, to : cad Military works in the 
original. The yoiiiu; men u? establishment, have attain- 

ed a degree of general knowleoge and rclinemenc, in their 
carriage and behaviour, very superior to the rest of their 
countrymen. The sindcurs are trained vrnrdiug to the 
French system of Cutairy 11: *u: euvn.nnd cx^ in horseman- 
ship; their dicbS is '■■‘uii’ar to tint uf the chasseurs a chc.val 
and the odicers for tlu: iv^ui.tr Cavalry are entirely selected 
from this establishment, 

A similar school for th:; infantry Las been established at 
Kauka, a short distance from Cairo. 

The Artillery school at Toura, about f;ro miles frgm Cairo, 
is under the superintendence of Colonel Sequent, formerly 
in the Spanish Service; he is a?“iste.; by several European 
gentlemen of ability, who give instruct:- a in (iigoncmetry, 
<i rawing, the IT each, English an - 1 Italian languages toge- 
ther witli the practical duties of Artillery. The pupils lour 
hundred in number generally attain a moderate acquaintance 
with their profession, but are too soon sent, on service, ’to 
acquire much scientific ktiowh d'ie, during* their residencef-m 
this establishment, whose numbers are kept up iroui the 
College of Kasscr-d-aiu. 

The Engineer school at Kauka contains about an hundred 
youths, selected for their superior abilities from tlie other 
establishments. They learn Military Purveying, Fortifica- 
tion, Mining, &c and are liberally provided with all neces- 
sary instruments, besides a large model of a fortili d town 
on CoririontagWs pluoj* In this institution, as in others, 
more is attempted than can be well accomplished in the lu 
mited time allowed for study, the students being employed 
on active service before their education is half completed. 

The Medical School at Abou SSahil is an extraordinary 
establishment; its hospital to which a Botanical garden is 
attached, is an enormous quadrangular build in .' ? -containing 



accommodation for <>00 patients, divided froia the dweilir,^ 
house, hy a broad esplanade, planted in fine avenues. The 
gardens are filled with an abundance of fruit tries, and ve- 
getables are cultivated in it for the use of the sick, in the 
centre of the botanical garden is a large square building 
containing a Museum, lecture and dissecting rooms, labora- 
tory and dispensary, with storerooms Ac, Half one side of the 
hospital, is used as a school room, and is sufficiently spacious 
for 200 pupils j the walls of it, are covered with scientific 
designs, and representations of natural phenomena. The re- 
mainder is occupied as a Lithographic printing office, where 
young Arabs are constantly engaged in printing' translations 
of the best European Medical works, with Anatomical draw- 
ings, which they copy with great fidelity. 

This school possesses a thoroughly European air, especi- 
ally in icgard to cleanliness; at the head of each depaitment 
is a European Professor, under whom the pupils are instruc- 
ted in French, History, Geography, Botany, and Chemistry, 
besides the theory and practice of Medicine and Surgery. 
Practical knowledge is acquired by attendance on the sick in 
hospital, tin' composition of medicines, and the constant use 
of the dissecting knife. The instructors hero complain like- 
wise, that the pupils are withdrawn to practice as array sur- 
geons before they are perfected in their profession, for the 
attainment of which, four years i? an insnibcicnt period. 
Another institution on the same plan has been formed at 
Alexandria for the use of the navy, 

^Near the Medical school at. Abou /Tabel, arc a Veterinary 
Sf&qol and Infirmary, under the Superintendanvc of a French- 
nfm, from whom 150 pupils receive instruction in the*' veteri- 
nary art on a similar plan to that pursued in the Medical Col- 
lege. 

Of all the Pacha’s institutions, he has been most success- 
ful in his school of Music, which is under the direction of a 
German professor of great abilities. The Arab pupils have 
a ’natural genius for this science, and execute in full hand 
the most difficult European compositions. Every Man of 
"Mjnr, has its band, as well as every Eegimenf, and the instru- 
ments are mostly European of a superior description. As 
in European Navies, there are schools on beard of every 
man of war, whore under European Instructors, a certain 
number of youths learn the # principles of the nautical science 
and the duties of their profession. 

The Naval school at Alexawhia contains '200 ...tatli)'. 



fu nibbed by the college of Kassoir-el-niii nml i ji^ Ai filler) 
school at Toura. Th ,% y are instruct oil in t lit* art of slat}* 
building, and the preparatory branches of science connected 
therewith. These youths* :»ro under the direr lion oi’ Euro- 
pean Instructors, and have made extraordinary progress in 
their profession. 

In the Agricultural school, the slmhnfs who are the sons 
of Arab Sheiks, arc taught the science of husbandry by Turks 
who have studied it in France and Italy; en the completion 
of tb?ir education, each receives from (lot eminent a grant 
of one hundred Ferffw* < f land, with agricultural implements 
ami the apparatus for artificial irrigation, besides which as a 
luriliwr incentive to industry and emulation, rewards are held 
out to those, who display the greatest intelligence aud eco- 
nomy, in the management of their farms. 

In addition to a knowledge, of the European arts and 
sciences, which Mahomed Ali has so strenuously and success- 
fully endeavoured to impart to Ills people, he has also spared 
no expenoe in the attempt to introduce the manufacturing 
system of France arid England, by the use of machinery, al- 
though ^strongly opposed by the Turks in office. The follow- 
ing is a list of the factories established by His Highness. 

1. Sugar and Hum Manufactory at Er Rada mo un. 

2. Gunpowder Mills at llhnuda, 

3. Saltpetre refinery at Rhourfa* 

4 4 Chemical works at Mesr el-Atikeh or old Cairo. 

5. Tannery at ditto, 

(i. A Caution foundry at Cairo. 

7. Copper Mills. 

S. Pyrotechnic establishment or Laboratory. 

Jh Cotton Mills. 

10. Silk do. 

11. Rope walks for the supply of the Navy. 

12. Two Manufactories of small Arms under the superin- 
tendence of Ali- A j a a French Colonel, where ‘2000 starn| of 
arms are completed monthly besides repairs. 

13. Cloth Manufactory. 

14. Printed Calico do. 

15. {Reaching do. 

Ifck Iron foundry by Galloway, said to }>e the finest in the 
world. 

17, Power loom weaving factory. 

18. Hying works. 
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VX Rier Miil*. 

20, Tanner}. 

1 1 . Coin Mills. 

22, Glass house:. 

SX Paper Mill. 

*2-4. Tarboosh Manufactory. 

I W Pacha considers his manufactories of such national 
importance that to promote emulation, ami confer supeiior 
consideration on the Professors of the useful arts, these Di- 
rectors are honoured with a seat at the Council Board, and 
are further distinguished by decorations m diamonds; even 
the operative idhcers over each establishment have their 
honorary badges. The work of the manufactories is however 
unpalatable to the lower orders, who being pressed men do 
not over exert themselves, unless thro’ fear of the Koorbash 
which is liberally administered by the directing authorities. 

The principal manufactories, storehouses &c. of the Capi- 
tal are at Boulak, a large populous and noisy suburb- 
Most of these requiring scientific superintendence are under 
Mr, Galloway, an English gentleman, chief civil Engineer 
to the Pacha, whose services are of the greatest value to 
him. 

»■ 

Amongst tin Institutions of the. Pacha probably one of 
the most useful to the mercantile world of Egypt is the 
Tribunal of commerce, established both at Cairo and Alex- 
andria, for the purpose of emancipating the operations of 
commerce from the vexatious rules and inequality of rights 
which exist under the Mahornedan laws — This commercial 
tribunal resembles a court of equity, and is composed of dif- 
ferent nations/ every complaint connected with trade is 
brought before it; and it decides all mercantile disputes— 
Its decrees bear the signatures of each of the members. 

The revenue of Egypt in the must favorable years, is esta- 
mated at twenty millions of dollars, but at times it does not 
exceed fifteen, exclusive of Syria and Candia; these however 
*yyather an cxpence, than any advantage at present. The 
principal sources of the revenue are, the Miri, or land-tax. 
whAh amounts to about a million an t\ a half sterling. The 
Capitation lax. customs and excise produce eight hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. The remainder is realized from a 
variety of means . 

The collection of the revenues is chiefly entrusted to the 
Copts, the only persons who are at present sufficiently versed 
in accounts to undertake the duty. The Nazirs superintend 



the cultivation of districts, furnish the seed and take the 
Pacha’s proportion of the produce; the cultivator disposes 
of the residue as he thinks proper. The land is allotted for 
husbandry in portions according to the number of hands, 
but individuals cannot refuse to cultivate any part, nor have 
they the choice of crop which is all fixed by the Naair 
— out of the profits arising from his own share «>f the pro- 
duce the cultivator pays the land tax. This varies in differ- 
ent districts, and depends upon the quality of the soil, means 
of irrigation, and proximity of markets. Not more than 
three fourths of the land capable of tillage is at present pro- 
ductive, but year by year the Pacha compels the Fellahs 
to increase their cultivation, and he is gradually regenera- 
ting the people and their country in spite of themselves. 

Cotton now constitutes a very important feature in the 
commerce of Egypt, altho’ a few year since, the cotton tree 
which had been cultivated to so great an extent by the an- 
cient inhabitants was known but as an ornamental shrub 
in the gardens of modern Cairo: when the Pacha however 
learned the value of the article, he directed the formation of 
some experimental plantations, which being found to suc- 
ceed he immediately gave his attention to its cultivation on 
an extensive scale. 

The Viceroy is fully sensible of the advantages that may 
be derived from a better system of husbandry ; and is 
endeavoring as much as possible to introduce European im- 
provements. The agricultural process varies in different dis- 
tricts. In the southern parts of Upper Egypt the corn is 
sown immediately on the retirement of the wafers, whilst 
the surface of the earth is still soft, and when sufficiently 
free from moisture to bear the cattle, the seed is covered in 
by ploughing — In Lower Eygpt the ground is twice ploughed, 
both before and after sowing, the season for which in tlmse 
districts is November, the harvest taking place in May, but 
in the Saide, or Upper Egypt, both seed time and harvest 
are a month earlier. Beans which are much cultivat'd are 
sown in October, and are/ripc before wheat. Alt ho’ Sick! s 
were known to the ancient inhabitants of the country, the 
moderns invariably pull the corn up by the roots. 

Sugarcane is grown to a considerable extent in Upper 
Egypt and found^to be very productive. A large quantity 
of white wine of superior quality was formerly made in the 
Fayooyn^ but so many of the vineyards have been allowed to 
go to ruin that it now only grows a small supply of grapes, 



which are all sent to Cairo for immediate consumption. 
Extensive vineyards have been lately p* anted with success in 
the vicinity of Alexandria. At Brni Yuss^of is a manufac- 
tory of rose water and altar . The rose plantations of which 
are laid out in rows, and the bardies thinned of all superflu- 
ous wood. The Olive Ins been introduced with great suc- 
cess within the last few years, by Ibrahim Pitch.*, who has 
done much tor the improvement; of the Country, and on his 
return fiom the M -»rea set about levelling those enormous 
mounds of rubbish , the accumulation of ages, in the migh- 
bourhood of Cairo, some of which exceeded seventy feet in 
height ; two thousand children, besides adults, with seven 
hundred and fifty carts were employed in removing three 
mounds, with which the hollows have been entirely tilled, 
and a space of six square miles having been thus let cl led 
is covered with olive trees. These Plantations, with those 
in Ibrahim Pacha’s own grounds, now contain about an 
hundred and eighty thousand trees in full bearing. This Prince 
is very partial to gaitUning and has introduced both the: Teak 
and Mango from India, the former grows rapidly, bill all the 
Maimi) trees have <l*c i with the exception of one in the 
Paclia’s garden at Shoubra, the fruit of which owing to the 
impatience of M is Highness has never been jumwed once 
to ripen The Coffee plant has been repeatedly iried without 
success; Ibrahim Pacha has however been more fortunate 
with pineapples in his garden at Khouda ; which Island al- 
most entirely belongs to His Highness and is laid out in gar- 
dens and pleasure grounds. Amongst other improvements a 
suspension bridge is about to be here erected. 

'I he impregnation of the female Palm by the introduction 
of the pollen of the male, is a curious feature in Egyphiiu 
gardening, and which if omitted when the male trees are 
scarce, causts a failure of the crop, as when the trees grow 
near each other in a state of nature the process of impreg- 
nation is earned on by the winds. The opeiatiou is per- 
Voinu d in a very simple manner ; the gardener ascends the 
tree with a basket containing the flowers of the Male Palm, 
he gently opens the temule flowers, and then inserts ono 
of the males inverted into each of them, which ensures an 
ample crop. 

Boghos Bey has of late years introduced an extraordina- 
ry fruit i«Nt.o his gardens at Alexandria ; it being a combi- 
nation of the Citron, Orange, and Lemon, by the following 
curious process; three seeds of these fruit .t are taken and 
the exteinal coiling being removed from both sides of one, 



and one side of each of the others, the three are then bound 
together with soft grass and planted; from which union 
springs a tree producing three distinct species of fruit within 
the same rind. 

The garden of Roghos Bey’s beautiful villa at Alexandria 
contains a superb collection of flowers, amongst which are the 
finest carnations in the world, some of them measuring four 
feet in height ; yet strange it is that although the soil and 
climate on this coast are so favorable to gardening, no forest 
trees florish, except the Sycamore which equals in size the 
English oak. 

The Egyptnin me (hod of irrigation comprehends three 
different ways. When the water is not above five or six: 
feet below the surface, the lever and basket and the Persian 
wheel are employed ; the former being worked by men, the 
latter by cattle : but when the water is more distant, greater 
power is requisite to raije an equal quantity in like time, 
for which the Sakia is used ; an ancient mechanical con- 
trivance, tlio’ so defective in its construction, that much, 
labor and water is lost. It is computed that „a Persian 
wheel worked by four bullocks when the water is within 
four feet, cf the surface can raise a sulhcient quantity in the 
twenty-four hours for the ordinary irrigation of about four 
hundred hdttns of land. For the service of a Saki'i eij;ht 
good bull >< ks are requisite, but one man can attend on se- 
veral Sakias , the cattled being driven by women or boys. 

The Traveller has the choice of three routes from Cairo 
to Alexandria, by way of Rosetta and the Dalta on asses : 
act oss the desert on camels, or bv the Nile and Mahmoo- 
dveh in boats. — The latter is the cheapest and least fatiguing. 
In either case however Mr. Waghorn’s Agent Mr. Maltass 
will make all arrangements. For the sum of :U) dollors each 
person, Mr Waghorn engages to provide the excellent boats 
of the Nile Insurance Company, each of which has accom- 
modation for four individuals, or the best Arab boats, be- 
sides the requisite n uin/her of servants. Mrs. Hill's charge 
for the same, is somewhat less, but the extent of accom- 
modation is more limited. 

With a moderate wind the passage from Cairo to Alexan- 
dria, is accomplished in about thirty hours; but it occasional- 
ly occupies (ive or six days. At times there is difficulty in 
procuring boats ori this part of the river particularly at the 
period of the Tarda fair, hoi den thrice a year. These fairs 
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lust fifteen days : they somewhat resemble the Meylas at 
Hurd war, and are attended by vast multitudes, attracted 
parity by devotion, partly as a commercial speculation. Passing 
the Pacha’s villa at Shoubra you descend the Nile by the 
villages of Nadir Mishli and Kafr Zuiad to F<>uah, opposite 
the Mahmoodyeh canal— Here the baggage has to be unship- 
ped and transferred to one of the canal boats, the Malunoo- 
dyeh being seperated from the river by an embankment 
aud sluice — On leaving Atfih, a small but thriving village, 
the banks of the canal are high and the country around well 
cultivated, but the desert is soon entered ; twenty-four 
towers used as guard houses are constructed at equal dis- 
tances along the bank of the canal — On approaching A- 
lexandria the width of the Mahmoodyeh increases after pass- 
ing Birket-Ghatoos, Esbeb, and Kareon, where there is a tele- 
graph. 

The canal of Mahmoodyeh was commenced in 1819, at 
the recommendation it is said, of Mr. Briggs, and Mahomed 
Ali with his usual activity, in a great measure personally su. 
perintended the execution of the work, on which 313,000 in- 
dividuals >yere constantly employed for ten months, and ow- 
ing to want of care for their health, bad food, and other 
causes, 23,000 of these unfortunates perished during that 
period. The canal of Mahmoodyeh is about forty miles 
in length, its course is serpentine, and the mean depth is 
inconsiderable, its width at Atfih is about two hundred feet. 
During high Nile a sufficiency of water is admitted from 
the river by sluices, and the canal was originally intended 
only for navigation, but it likewise supplies Alexandria with 
water, and serves for irrigating the land on either side, its 
surface for several month in the year being above the level 
of’ the adjacent country, whereby considerable districts have 
been reclaimed from the de*ert : it has however many defects, 
especially in not having been made sufficiently deep to admit 
the waters of the Nile at any season of the year; in not having 
direct communication for boats, in consequence of the 
Turkish Engineer employed to epnstruct the sluices at 
Atfih , having built the peirs so close together that the smal- 
lest boat on the river eatinot pass between them. At the 
season when the Nile is low, the water towards Alexandria 
acquires a brackish taste, caused by the infiltration from 
Lake Mereotis, which is merely separated by a palisadoed 
embankment will ;at other times it is of good quality. 
Quitting Cairo by the Rozetta route, the traveller passes 
S’oubrah to Kmioab? the capital of the district, where he 
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crosses the Nile to $hubr-es*Shawieh, The road lies through 
a highly cultivated and beautiful country consisting of rich 
cornfields, and noble pastures dotted with plantations of 
orange and lemon trees; and every where shady groves of 
acacia and sycamore. Near Shihin-el-kom, the canal of 
Tanta'joins that of Harinen, where the Pacha has erected 
an extensive factory. Passing a vast canal the road runs 
by Toukh -el-Nassara, Kafr-Diami, Beyr, Sa*eUHajjar, sup* 
posed to stand near Sais, once the capital of lower Egypt, to 
Dier Ibrahim, a lari:e village celehrated for its mosque, 
where according to DeNon 200,000 pilgrims resort annual 
ly. The villages though small are numerous in this part of 
Egypt; the road runs near the river 'till it reaches Fouah, 
a large town on the light hank of the Nile, where 
is the famous Military Tarboosh manufactory, as also 
one of Taboi ts , a kind of cloak. The river is again crossed 
at Tipeni, and the read passes throuuh a marsh, abounding 
in snipes, du< ks, and other wattr fowl, till it reaches the 
desert, which is enlivened by small groves of date trees and 
extends t » the edge of the river. 

The City of Rozetta or Hashed , is s.irrounded by low 
walls, and at a distance, has s nnewhat the appearance of 
a European town, but this resemblance vanishes on •enter- 
ing ; tho* its lo?ty houses, with projecting latticed windows 
in the form of Gothic turrets, its long streets, numerous Mos- 
ques, and large squares give it an imposing air. Rozstta 
Whs formerly a place of considerable commerce, but since the 
formation of the Mahmoodyeh canal, the trade between 
Cairo and the Court has been almost entirely turned into a- 
nother channel, and Fonali is now enriched, at the expence 
of Rozetta This last town is still celebrated far its manufactory 
of cloths. The rice grown in its vicinity called Sultani is 
of a very superior description Here some years since, the 
Pacha expended large sums in the erection of Mills worked 
by steam, for separating the rice from the husk; On trial 
however they were found to be a failure, as they crushed and 
spoiled the grain, which caused their discontinuance. The 
Shonnach , or store bouse of the Pacha generally contains • 
vast quantity of grain, and a number of hands are then con* 
Btantly employed. 

The Government Tannery under the management of Mon- 
sieur Rossi, is a profitable establishment and finds employ- 
ment for about two hundred Arabs. The Smithy is also 
large and remarkably well conducted establishment 
containing about 80 forges constantly employed in preparing 
iron work for the Navy, 



The gardens of Rozetla have always been celebrated, for 
their extent and beauty 5 they are situated to the South of 
the City near the convent of Aboo-Mandoor, and are a perfect 
wilderness of pomegranate, fig, lemon, citron, and orange 
trees growing in unpruned luxuriance. Near the covnent 
of Aboo-Mandoor is a telegraph erected by Mahomed Ali mi 
an old tower on the summit of a lofty eminence, which com- 
mands an extensive and interesting view. 

The road from Rozetta to Alexandria passes the village 
of Aboukir along a strong embankment erected by tho 
Pacha to exclude the waters of the bay from Lake Me- 
reotis, thence across the desert near the ruins of Canopus, 
and enters Alexandria through the Kozetta or Canopic gate. 

The time occupied in this route may be estimated at seven 
days, vizt. 

To Bersham „ I day* 

,, To »kh el Ilassera. ......... 1 „ 

E! Kodab6 1 „ 

» Fooah 1 

fj 11 ozetta, ..... . . m m .... . « • . 1 ,, 

* „ Alexandria l l „ 

The Journey from Cairo to Alexandria across the desert 
may be performed via Niquillah, along the western branch 
of the Nile, thence to Damauhour a large mili'ary sta- 
tion* and from there to Keraoum, and along the bank of tho 
Mahmondyeh to Alexandria or else on the eastern side of the 
river by the way of $halak*um Menouf and Shabor to 
Damanhour, and so on to Alexandria. The distance may be 
easily performed on horseback in three days, or in four upon 
a Camel. 

No two descriptions of Alexandria agree, but the latest 
and best accounts state that it is a rich and respectable, 
if not a handsome city. Its appearance from the anchorages 
is imposing. To the north on the point of the Cape of Figs 
is the Pacha’s palace. To the south is a fort by whose fire 
the anchorage is defended. To l^e east is seen the dock 
yard with its long ranges of storehouses and vessels on the 
slocks. Along the margin of the harbour are the vast 
buildings attached to the basin of the Mahm iodveh canal* 
To the westward are an host of wind mills on the mound 
0$ the ancient Necropolis, and the walls of the city are 
overtopped by numerous minarets. The harbour is generally 
lilted with shipping of alt nations, indicative of the com- 
mercial prosperity of this port. 



Oa arriving at Alexandria from Europe, the first Egyp 
liana who offer themselves to notice, are the boys who pro* 
vide asses, a number of which are always found ready for 
such passengers as may require them. No questions are 
asked about passports, and the baggage is passed at the 
Custom House with great dispatch and civility, for a mere 
tritie. Mr. Soane is very polite and obliging to 
strangers, and grants the services of the English Janissary 
Lelim f to whom travellers are recommended to make over 
their bns'gftge, as he will get it passed and conveyed to their 
hotel on camels with without delay/ these animals are em. 
ployed in the transport of all burdens ev en in the streets of 
the city. 

On closer examination, the interior- of Alexandria some- 
what disappointments the traveller from Europe as its nar- 
row crooked streets have a very unprepossessing appear- 
ance • still tho’ the city contains many excellent houses, and 
some very broad and narrow handsome streets in the 
Frank quarter. The Hotels are tolerable, at leaBt travellers will 
find few much superior in the south of Europe. The Iqui - 
la (loro and one kept by Mrs. llnme, the widow of an offi- 
cer formerly in the Pacha’s Service, are the principal ; 
the latter establishment is pleasantly situated, and well 
spoken of by late arrivals from Egypt; the charges *are how 
ever somewhat high, two and half dollars a day for each 
person, board and lodging, exclusive of wine and beer which 
are extras. 

The lir^t care of the traveller homeward bound will be 
of course to make arrangements for his passage, regarding 
which Mr. llawkridge, agent to Mr. Waghorn affords 
every assistance and information. The passage from 
Alexandria to Malta in an English steamer is 12£. In 
a French one 1 1«£. 12s, for places of the first class. The 
distance is 3 22 nautical leagues. Each first class passenger 
is allowed 165 lbs. weight of luggage, but two centimes 
per nautical league is charged for every %% lb. extra, or 
about 14>. 7s.per cwt. from Alexandria to Malta, 
In no case dinvever is the baggage of a passenger 
to exceed 66 0 lbs. wsigfyt, and it must be secured in trunks 
or boxes bearing the inScritpion of their names and places 
of destination. Children under ten years of age accom- 
panying a first class passenger, pay second class fare, 
or 74?, 14s, 4-Jd., and those accompanying a second class 
passenger have to pay third class fare or 
7tl. j those of the 3rd class, pay half fare ; second class Hire 
is paid for female, and third class for men servants. 
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After making all arrangements for his passage the tra- 
veller will naturally look out for means of passing his idle 
hours, till the time of departure. As a place of residence 
Alexandria is decidedly preferable to < airo, and indeed 
may bear a comparison wiih most of the European sea ports 
on the Mediterranean. The city is defended «*n the land 
side by double walls of recent construction, with parapets 
for musketry, and are flanked at intervals by towers 
mounting artillery. Between the two walls are two strong 
forts commanding the other defences* 

The houses in the city are lofty and some of those called 
Okellas, contain five or six hundred persons. The shops 
at Alexandria are remarkably ‘rood, and European articles 
are procurable at them for little more than the usual cost in, 
the countries whence they are brought to Egypt. The Bazaars 
are excellent and the commerce of the place very great.— 
JEvery thing in fact indicates a thriving trade and brisk 
circulation of money. Accounts are kept in Austrian Dollars, 
Paistrees and Baras — 40 Parus=— 1 Faistre — 20 Paistre=l 
Austrian Dollar, which latter coin is about equivalent to four 
shillings English. Alexandria possesses a Protestant chapel, 
but this place of worship is said to be but iiuliflirently at- 
tended, The society consists chiefly of the consular cir- 
cle, for the mercantile class are too much occupied with 
business to give their time or thoughts to such trifles, and 
they have not a high character for hospitality. Amongst 
the amusements, amateur plays and concerts are frequent, 
as are subscription balls, where a gaming table forms ra- 
ther a too important feature in the evening's relaxations* 

The only ancient monuments now worthy of notice, are 
the celebrated column of Dioclesian, called Pompey’s pillar, 
and the beautiful obelisk, known by the name of -Cleopatra's 
needle: but there is much to interest a stranger amongst the 
modern sights of the city; of which the Naval Arsenal is 
perhaps the best worthy of notice, both from the magnificence 
of the establishment, and the prefection to which it has 
been brought in a very short period. Its storehouses and 
workshops are in handsome stone buildings near the docks. 
The lower story is appropriated to smiths, carpenters, ship- 
wrights, coopers, $c. and store rooms for heavy articles. 
Above, arc, the warehouses for sail cloth, clothing, instru- 
T^eats, &e. with tailors and sailmaker3 work rooms; and 
onjyiTjttieie buildings now used as a rope walk is a thousand 
fen itt length. The Dockyard contains four stone slips for 
building vessels of the largest class. Mahomed Ali when 



at Alexandria, passe* much of his time in the Naval Arsenal, 
where he has had an apartment fitted up for his accommo- 
dation. His palace is situated on a point to the north of the 
city, and near to it, is a semaphore, by which his commands 
are conveyed to Cairo in forty live minutes. To the south 
west of the city, is the basin at the head of Mahmoodyeh, 
along the banks of which, many country houses have been 
erected and gardens laid out: whereunto the wealthy 
inhabitants retire during the hot season. Contrary to the 
Mooselmaun doctrine of predestination, the Viceroy has of 
late yeats taken measures to prevent the spread of the plague, 
by establishing a Lazaretto, which during the short period 
of live years, is said to have stopped the introduction of the 
disease six different times. Ere quitting Alexandria, it may 
not he amiss to mention, that Dr. Laidlaw, an English Phy- 
sician, practices in that city. 

The passage to Malta generally occupies about six days. 
The approach to this island is very beautiful, but it lays so 
low as to be little seen from any distance. Malta is about 
twenty miles in length, and from ten to twelve broad. Tiie 
entrance into the quarantine bay is extremly narrow. 
The Lazaretto is an extensive building, or rather se- 
ries oi buildings, on a Peninsula which juts oilt into 
the lesser harbour, westward of Valetta, and which 
by an artificial cut has been completely insulated. 
The buildings of the Lazaretto are surrounded by a 
triple line of high walls towards the land; besides an 
extensive area enclosed, wherein many hundred person* 
may be encamped, should the appearance of disease 
render such precaution necessary. Opposite to the La- 
zaretto, on the main land, is the health office, where the 
Officers of the establishment, transact their business ; and 
beneath is the t parlatorlo ,* wherein, communication with pro- 
per restrictions, is permitted with individuals under quai\in*- 
tine on shipboard. 

The whole establishment is entirely under the superinten- 
dent of quarantine. The Captain of the Port and the Phy- 
sician of the health office, ^xamiue all shipping approaching 
the harbour, to ascertain the port whence the vessel has arri- 
ved, nature of the cargo and state of health of the Crew. 
The apartments of the Lazaretto are tolerably large and airy, 
and their windows command a good view of the harbour with 
the adjacent country. Each person has a guardian to see after 
him, and every vessel two; they receive daily wages from 
those on whom they are in attendance; their duty is to pre- 



The gardeus of Rozetta have always been celebrated, for 
their extent and beauty 5 they are situated to the South of 
the City near the convent of Aboo-Mandoor, and are a perfect 
wilderness of pomegranate, tig, lemon, citron, and orange 
trees growing in unpruned luxuriance. Near the covnent 
of A boo- M and oor is a telegraph erected by Mahomed Ali 011 
am old tower <»n the summit of a lofty eminence, which com- 
mands an extensive and interesting view. 

The road from Rozetta to Alexandria passes the village 
of Aboukir along a strong embankment erected by the 
Pacha to exclude the waters of the bay from Lake Me- 
reotis, thence across the desert near the ruins of Canopus, 
and enters Alexandria through the Kozetta or Canopic gate. 


The time occupied in this route may be estimated at seven 
dayB, vizt. 

ToBersham 1 day. 

,, To »kh el Hassera 1 „ 

,, Kl Kodab£ 1 

„ Fouah * ] 


Rozetta, 


1 


♦ ,, Alexandria c l 

The Journey from Cairo to Alexandria across the desert 
may be performed via Niquillah, along the western branch 
of the Nile, thence to Datnauhour a large military sta- 
tion, and from there to Keraourn, and along thp bank of the 
Mahmoodyeh to Alexandria or else on the eastern side of the 
river by the way of Shalakaum Menouf and Shabor to 
Damanhour, and so on to Alexandria. The distance may be 
easily performed on horseback in three days, or in four upon 
a Camel. 


No two descriptions of Alexandria agree, but the latest 
and best accounts state that it is a rich and respectable, 
if not a handsome city. Its appearance from the anchorages 
is imposing. To the north on the point of the Cape of Figs 
is the Pacha’s palace. To the south is a fort by whose fire 
the anchorage is defended. To t^e east is seen the dock 
yard with its long ranges of storehouses and vessels on the 
stocks. Along the margin of the harboui are the vast 
buildings attached to the basin of the Mahmoodyeh canal* 
To the westward are an host of wind mills on the mound 
o\ the ancient Necropolis, and the ’ walls of the city are 
cvertopped by numerous minarets. The harbour is generally 
filled with shipping of all nations, indicative of the com- 
mercial prosperity of this port. 



Oft arriving at Alexandria from Europe, the first Egyp 
tans who offer themselves to notice, are the boys who pro- 
vide asses, a number of which are always found ready for 
such passengers as may require them. No questions are 
asked about passports, and the baggage is passed at the 
Custom House with great dispatch and civility, for a mere 
trifle. Mr. Soane is very polite and obliging to 
strangers, and grants the services of the English Janissary 
Lelim v to whom travellers are recommended to make over 
their baggage, as he will get it passed and conveyed to their 
hotel on camels with without delay; these animals are em- 
ployed :ri the transport of all burden s eV en in the streets of 
the city . 

On closer examination, the interior- of Alexandria some- 
what disappointments the traveller from Europe as its nar- 
row crooked streets have a very unpreposs ssing appear- 
ance still tho 1 the city contain*; many excellent houses, and 
some very broad and narrow handsome streets in the 
Frank quarter. The Hotels are tolerable, at least travellers will 
find few much superior in the south of Europe. Tile Jqui~ 
la tloro and one kept by Mrs. Hume, the widow of an offi- 
cer formerly in the Pacha’s Service, are the principal ; 
the hitter establishment is pleasantly situated, and well 
spoken 0f by late arrivals from Egypt; the charges *are how 
ever satfiewhftt high, two and half dollars a day for each 
person, board and lodging, exclusive of wine and beer which 
are extras. 

The first care of the traveller homeward bound will be 
of course to make arrangements for bis passage, regarding 
which Mr. Ilawkritlge, agent to Mr. Waghorn affords 
every assistance and information. The passage from 
Alexandria to Malta in an English steamer is 12£. In 
a French one i l £. 12s, for places of the first class. The 
distance is 3 22 nautical leagues. Each first class passenger 
is allowed 165 lbs. weight ofluggage, but two centimes 
per nautical league is charged for every 22 lb. extra, or 
about \£. 7s*per cwt. from Alexandria to Malta, 
hi no case dnwever is the baggage of a passenger 
to exceed G60 lbs. wvigl^t, and it must be secured in trunks 
or boxes bearing the inScritpion of their names and places 
of destination. Children under ten years of age accom- 
panying a first class passenger, pay second class fare, 
ot7£* 14s, 4|d., and those accompanying* a second class 
passenger have to pay third class fare or 3£. 17s 
7d.j those of the 3rd class, pay half fare ; second class fare 
is paid for female, and third class for men seryants. 
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After making all arrangements far his passage (he tra- 
veller will naturally look out for means of passing his idle 
hours, till the time of departure. As a place of resilience 
Alexandria is decidedly preferable to < airo, and indeed 
may bear a comparison with most of the European sea ports 
on the Mediterranean. The city is defended «n the land 
side hv double walls of recent construction, with purapetB 
for musketry, and are flanked at intervals by towers 
mounting artillery. Betweeu the two walls arc two strong 
forts commanding* the other defences. 

The houses in the city are lofty and some of those called 
Okellas, contain five or six hundred persons. The shops 
at Alexandria are remarkably good, and European articles 
are procurable at them for little more than the usual cost in 
the countries whence they are brought to Egypt. The bazaars 
are excellent and the commerce of the place very great— 
Every thing in fact indicates a thriving trade and brisk 
circulation of money. Accounts are kept in Austrian Dollars, 
Paistrees and Paras — 40 Paras =-l Paistre — 6 20 Paistrc=l 
Austrian Dollar, which latter coin is about equivalent »o four 
shillings English. Alexandria possesses a Protestant chapel, 
hut this place of worship is said to be but imlillirently at- 
tended, The society consists chiefly of the consular cir- 
cle, for the mercantile class are too much occupied with 
business to give their time or thoughts to such trifle*, and 
they have not a high character for hospitality. Amongst 
the amusements, amateur plays and concerts are frequent, 
as arc subscription balls, where a gaming table forms ra- 
ther a too important feature in the evening’s relaxations. 

The only ancient monuments now worthy of notice, are 
the celebrated column of Dioclesian, called Poinpcy's pillar, 
and the beautiful obelisk, known by the name of Cleopatra’s 
needle: hut there is much to interest a stranger amongst the 
modern sights of the city ; of which the Naval Arsenal is 
perhaps the best worthy of notice, both from the magnificence 
of the establishment, and the prediction to which it baa 
been brought in a very short period. Its storehouses and 
workshops are in handsome stone buildings near the docks. 
The lower story is appropriated to smiths, carpenters, ship- 
wrights, coopers, 6fc. and store rooms for heavy articles. 
Above, arc. the warehouses for sail cloth, clothing, instru- 
ments, &c. with tailors and sail makers work rooms; and 
one «»f these buildings now used as a rope walk is a thousand 
feet in length. The Dock yard contains four stone slips for 
building vessels of the largest class: Mahomed Ali when 
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at Alexandria) passes much of his lime in the Naval Arsenal, 
where lie has had an apartment tilted up for his accommo- 
dation. His palace is situated on a point to the north of the 
city, and near to it, is a semaphore, by which his commands 
are conveyed to Cairo in forty five minutes. To the south 
west of the city, is the basin at the head of Mahrnoodyeh, 
along the banks of which, many country houses have been 
erected and gardens laid out: whereunto the wealthy 
inhabitants retire during the hot season. Contrary to the 
Moosclmaun doctrine of predestination, the Viceroy has of 
late years taken measures to prevent the spread of the plague, 
by establishing a Lazaretto, which during the short period 
of five v urs. is said to have stopped the introduction of the 
disease six different times. Ere quttting Alexandria, it may 
not he amiss to menti m, that Dr. Laidlaw, an English Phy- 
sician, practices in that city. 

The passage to Malta generally occupies about six days- 
The approach to this island is very beautiful, but it lays so 
low as to bo little seen from any distance. Malta is about 
twenty miles in length, and from ten to twelve broad. The 
entrance into the quarantine bay is extremly narrow. 
The Lazaretto is an extensive building, or rather se- 
ries ot buildings, on a Peninsula which juts oilt into 
the lesser harbour, westward of Valetta, and which 
hy an artificial cut ha* been completely insulated. 
The buildings of the Lazaretto are surrounded by a 
triple line of high walls towards the land ; besides an 
extensive area enclosed, wherein many hundred person* 
may be encamped, should the appearance of disease* 
render such precaution necessary. Opposite to the La- 
zaretto, on the main land, is the health office, where the 
Officers of the establishment, transact their business 5 and 
beneath is the L pariatorio ,* wherein, communication with pro- 
per restrictions, is permitted with individuals under quaran- 
tine on shipboard. 

The whole establishment is entirely under the superinten- 
dent of quarantine. The Captain of the Port and the Phy- 
sician of the health office, examine all shipping approaching 
the harbour, to ascertain the port whence the vessel has arri- 
ved, nature of the cargo and state of health of the Crew. 
The apariments of the Lazaretto are tolerably large and airy, 
and their windows command a good view of the harbour with 
the adjacent country. Each person has a guardian to see after 
him, and every vessel two; they receive daily wages from 
those on whom they are in attendance; their duty is to pre- 



vent eontiiK between parlies whose peiiod of confinement is 
unequal, and to hinder their touching any one not in qua- 
rwn;ine. Company may however be received in the p or la- 
tor io, or at a distanco, oil the terraces of the building. Pro- 
visions are supplied by a person called a Spend Uovc 9 who 
either provides them himself, or procures them from one of 
the Hotels in Valelta. The period of quarantine vaties ; 
fillips ami passengers from I’m* e:istw.: id are generally sub- 
jected to twenty -live days confinement, including the days of 
entrance and departure ; but Her Majesty’s vessels are 
treated less rigorously then merchantman. The regulations 
of the establishment are excellent, and all its officers remark- 
able for civility to strangers. The hotels at Malta are nu- 
merous and very good, and their comforts cannot fail to 
be properly appreciated after leaving the Lazaretto; but 
the charges are it is true somewhat high. 

Malta is a most extraordinary island, its views are beau- 
tiful, and the fortifications of immense strength. The various 
quarters of Valelta are enclose l by lines, forming works of 
such extent and magnitude, that if fully garrisoned, they 
might he deemed impregnable ; but to man tbnn, ‘2*>, ooi) 
troops would be requisite. On the ramparts of this city are 
upwards of a thousand guns, and both art and nature seem 
to ha vti* combined in its defence. The principal streets of 
Vuletta are eight in number, well paved and lighted, and 
running in parallel lints, inteisected by eleven smaller 
ones. Rows of houses front the works all round, with a 
broad road between for carriages. Both public and private 
buildings are supeiior to those in any oth«»r city. The 
houses are of solid stone with terraced roofs, and their floors, 
staircases, &c. all of the same substance. The lower stories 
nre used as shops or dwellings f-«r tiie poorer das-.es. A 
Mezzaniuo o r entresol is beneath the first fl >or. on whic \ the 
principal apartments are situated. Etch house has gene- 
rally a court yard with a tank nr well. A house contain- 
ing twelve or fourteen apartments, may be rented at twenty 
pounds sterling per annum. Water is supplied by means 
of an aqueduct nearly a mile in length, and the rain water 
is preserved in numerous lauks anti cisterns. The Church 
of St. John is a magnificent building, which the French 
plundered of every thing valuable when they invaded the 
island, save a silver gate that escaped their rapacity, by the 
ingenuity of the Maltese who painted it black. The Grand 
Master’s Palace, nowthe residence of the Governor, is an 
immense structure, whose large a » i lofty chambers are splen- 
didly enriched with painting?, damasksand superb furnt- 
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ture. The collection of arms, is well arranged, and wor- 
thy >f notice. The ramparts cannot be visited by our 
countrymen without emotion, .as containing monuments to 
some of the best and bravest names in our naval and milita- 
ry annals. The roads throughout Malta are good, and 
water communication is constant between the Cities on 
either side the harbour . 

The upper classes in Malta dress like other Europeans * 
the lower orders wear a loose cotton shirt, with a wide vest 
or jacket, with silver or gold buttons, girded on with 
a twisted scarf or sash, loose trousers, leaving the legs 
bare, and sandals called k arch. The women are partial to 
the national dress, consisting of a short cotton shift, petti- 
coat generally blue, corset with sleeves, and an upper robe 
opening at the side. The hair worn in a high top knot, filled 
with powder and pomatum, and the face concealed with a 
kind of veil called faldetta. This dress is invariably worn 
at church, although most ladies of the upper class have a- 
dopted the English costume on other occasions. 

The principal agricultural productions of Malta are cot- 
ton, grain, and sulla, besides a large quantity of vegetables. 
Its fruits are excellent, particularly oranges, considered 
the finest in the Mediterranean; it produces also very supe- 
rior melons. The herds and flocks of cattle and sheep are 
numerous, and their flesh possesses a peculiarly deli- 
cious flavour from feeding in pasturage filled with aroma- 
tic plants, which doubtless contribute also to the excellence 
of the honey. Poultry is good and plentiful, and quails 
with other wild fowl visit the island at times, in enormous 
quantities. But enough of Malta. 1 shall now embark the tra- 
veller in a French steamer to Marseilles, the passage where- 
unto, occupies about five day and costs not quite 10 £ 
sterling’ ; should he however prefer making the trajet in an En- 
glish vessel, (he expense from Malta to Falmouth is $7 £. 
and he may calculate on reaching his destination in thirteen 
days, with a chance on his way of obtaining a glimpse of Pan- 
talaria and the coast of Sicify. After a peep at Bona and the 
snow capped Atlas, he will probably enter the bay of Algiers, 
a beautiful harbour surrounded with hills highly cultivated, 
amidst which many pretty villas are visible. The town it- 
self is built on a declivity, and appears when viewed from the 
roadstead owing to the narrowness of its streets, to be a dense 
mass of buildings. Gibraltar is so well known that to offer a 
description would be intrusive, I shall therefore confine my 
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setfioatating, that there is? but one hotel in the towtn, where, 
to use the words of a gentleman who recently sojourned 
therein, “ the traveller will find every thing low e*eept4he 
charges. 9 ’ The living is said to be bad; wines worse, beds 
damp and filled with vermin! 

If the traveller have the lock to touch at Cadiz he will also 
meet with an English 4otel of even inferior calibre to that at 
Gibraltar. Cadiz is now a sad tumble down place; its streets 
disgustingly filthy, and its fortifications dilapidated. It how- 
ever possesses one redeeming object, in the new Cathedral at 
present building, which edifice both in size and sculptuary 
decorations, (is said to be a most magnificent specimen of 
modern architecture; and here we shall bid ttie traveller 

f ARBWm. 
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Tub following extracts from the works of Richardson and 
Hamilton relative to the principal rains at Luxor, Camac, 
Biban ool Moolk, Medinet A boo, and Dendera, are given as 
likely to be acceptable to those who visit those wondrous 
Monuments of antiquity. 

'LUXOR. 

{Hamilton’s Egyptica, p«114.] 

“ In approaching this temple from the north, the fisrt 
object is a magnificent propylon, or gateway, which is two 
hundred feet in length, and the top of it fifty-seven feet 
above the present level of the soil. In front of the 
entrance are the two most perfect obelisks in the 
world, each of a single block of red granite, from the 
quarries of Elephantine ; they are between seven and eight 
feet square at the base, and above eighty feet high ; many 
of the hierogphical figures with which they are covered are 
an inch and three quarters deep, cut with the greatest nicety 
and precision. Between these obelisks and propylon are two 
colossal statues, also of red granite ; though hurried in the 
ground to the chest, they still measure twenty-one and twenty- 
two feet from thence to the top of their mitres. The at- 
tention of the traveller is soon diverted from these 
masses, to the sculptures which cover the eastern wing of 
the north front of the propylon, on which is a very ani- 
mated description of a remarkable event in the campaings of 
some Osymandrias or Sesostris.*" The “ ruined portico,** 
Which is entered from the gateway, is of u very large dimen- 

* ■■ » ! i 1 * \ v " ■ » ■ ■ i * — — nmwvMP 111 ' 

fee the whole description in tiittiltoh, p* 115 to Ilk. 
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sionft'* [p. 1 1 9,] j from this a double row of seven columns 
with lotus capitals, two and thirty feet in circumference 
conducts you into a court one hundred and sixty feet long, 
and one hundred and forty wide, terminated at each side by 
by a row of columns, beyond which is another portico of 
thirty-two columns, and the adytum, or interior apartments 
of the building/’ 

[Richardson's Travels, vol. ii. p. 84.] 

%t The temple of Luxor was probably built on the bank of 
the Nile for the convenience of sailors and wayfaring men; 
where, without much loss of time, they might stop, say their 
prayers, present their offerings, &c. Great and magnificent 
as it is, it only serves to shew us the way to a much great- 
er, to which it is hardly more in camparision than a kind 
of porter’s lodge ; I mean the splendid ruin of the temple 
at Carnac. The distance from Luxor to Carnac is about 
a mile and a half or two miles. The whole road was former- 
ly lined with a row of sphinxes on each side. At present 
these are entirely covered up for about two-thirds of the 
way, on the end nearest to Luxor, On the latter part of 
the road near to Carnac, a row of criosphinxes (that is, with 
a ram’s head and a lion's body) still exist oil each side of 
the way/’ 

CARNAC. 

[Hamilton, p. 122.] 

“ The name of Diospolis is sufficient to entitle us to call 
the grand temple at Carnac the temple of Jupiter. This 
temple has twelve principal entrances, each of which is 
composed of several propyla and colossal gateways, or moles , 
besides other buildings attached to them, in themselves 
larger than most other temples. One of the propyla is 
entirely of granite, adorned with the most finished hierogly- 
phics. On each side of many of them have been colossal 
statues of basalt, breccia, and granite ; some sitting, some 
erect, from twenty to thirty feet in height. 

46 The body of the temple, which ib. preceded by a large 
court, at whose sides are colonnades, of thirty columns in 
length, and through the the middle of which are two rows of 
columns fifty feet high, consists, first, of a prodigious hall, 
or portico, whose roof is sustained by one hundred and thir- 
tyofour columns, some of which arc twenty-six feet in cir- 
: cunrference, and others thirty-four) then are four beautiful 



obelus, marking the cutraiiee to the adytum, near wl&icli 
the monarch is represented as embraced by the arms of Isis. 

The adytum itself consists of three apartments, entirely 
of granite. The principle room, which is in the centre, is 
twenty feet long, sixteen wide, and thirteen feet high. Three 
blocks of granite form the roof, which is painted with clus- 
ters of guilt stars, on a blue ground. Beyond are other por- 
ticoes and galleries, which have been continued to auother 
propylon, at the distance of two thousand feet from that 
at the western extremity of the temple. 

4t It rnay not be uninteresting to add a few more parti- 
culars relative to this temple, the largest perhaps, and cer* 
ttfinly one of the most ancient in the woild. 

* 9 Two of the porticoes within it appear to have consis- 
ted of pillars, in the form of human figures, in the character 
of Hermes, that is, the lower part of the body hidden, and 
unshapen, with his arms folded, and in his hand the insignia 
of divinity; perhaps the real origin of the Grecian Cary- 
atides . 

“ Exclusive of these columnar statues, which have been* 
thirty-eight in number, and the least of them thjyty feet 
high, there are fragments more or less mutilated, of twenty- 
three other statues, in granite, breccia, and basalt, seventeen 
of which are colossal, and have been placed in front of the 
several entrances. They are in general from twenty -live to 
thirty feet in height, and executed in the best Eg y plain style. 

C. 

BIBEN OOL MOOLK, 

OR TIIE TOMBS OF THE KINGS. 

[Richardson’s Travels, vol. i. p. 264.] 

“ It is a most dismal looking spot, a valley of rubbishy 
without a drop of water^or blade of grass. The entrance to 
the tombs looks out from the rock like the entrance to so 
many mines ; and Were it not for the recollections with 
which it is peopled, and the beautiful remains of ancient 
art which lie hid in the bosom of the mountain, would hard- 
ly ever be visited by man or beast. The heat is excessive, 
horn the confined dimension of the valley, and the reflection 
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cf the sun from the rock and sand. The whole valley is filled 
with rubbish that has been washed down from the rock, or 
carried out in the making of the tombs, with merely a narrow 
road up the centre. 1 ’ 

[Richardson’s Travels, vol. i. p. 206.] 

6 ‘ Diodorus Siculus states, on the aulhority of the Egyp- 
tain’s priests, that forty-seven of these tombs were entered 
in their sacred registers, only seventeen of which remained 
in the time of Ptoemy Lagus. And in the ISOth Olympiad 
about 60)earsn. c., when Diodorus Siculus, was in Egypt, 
many of these were greatly defaced . Before Mr. Belzoni 
began his operations in Thebes, only eleven of these tombs 
were known to the public. From the great success tl»a*t 
crowned his exertions, the number of them is nearly dou- 
ble. The general appearance of these tombs is that of a 
continued shaft, or corridor, cut in the rock, in s >me places 
spreading out into large chamhers; in other places small 
chambers pass off by a small door from the shaft &c. 
In some places where the rock is low and disintegrated, 
a broad excavation is formed on the surface, till it 
reaches a sufficient depth of solid stone, when it narrows, 
and enters by a door of about six or eight feet wide, and 
about ten feet high. The passage then proceeds with a gra- 
dual descent for about a hundred feet, widening or narrow* 
ing according to the plan or object of the architect, some- 
times with side chambers, hut more frequcnly not. The 
beautiful ornament of the globe, with the serpent in its 
wings, sculptured over the entrance. The ceiling is black 
with silver stars, and the vulture, with outspread wings, 
holding a ring and a broad feathered sceptre by each of his 
feet from feel, is frequently repeated on it, with numerous 
hieroglyphics, which are white or variously colored. The 
walls on each side are covered with hieroglyphics, and large 
sculptured figures of the deities of Egypt, and of the hero 
for whom the tomb was excavated. Sometimes both the 
the hieroglyphics, and the figures are wrought in intaglio j 
at other times they are in relief ; but throughout the same 
Xomb they are generally all of one kind. The colours are 
green, blue, red, black, and yellow, on a white ground, and 
in many instances are as fresh and vived as if they had not 
been laid on a month. Intermixed with tbs figures, 
fcfiftttently meet with curious devices, representing tribunals 
people are upon their trials, and sometimes under- 
punishment ; the preparation of mummies, and people 



bearing them in procession on their shoulders; animals tied 
for sacrifice, and partly cutup ; and occasionally the more 
agreeabl * i ictures of entertainments, with music and dancing, 
and well d i eased people listenimr to the sound of the harp, 
played b*’ a priest, with his head shaved, and dressed in a 
loose flowing white robe, shot with red stripes.” 

D. 

[Hamilton, p, 160.] 

Ce Two other colossal statues, called also by some, the 
statues of Memnon, are in the plain about half way between 
the desert and the river. The inundation had hardly left 
them early in Januaty, and we had some difliculty in reach- 
ing them on that account. They are about fifty feet high, 
and seated each on a pedestal six feet in height, eighteen 
long, and fourteen broad. The stone of which they are 
formed is of a reddish gres.” 

These two statues are, by the Arabs, familiary called 
Shamy and Damy. 


E. 


MEDINET HA 1300. 

[Hamilton, p. 137-] 

€i One outward inclosure, or brick wall, seems to have 
contained three distinct, though connected buildings, to 
which we may arbitrarily assign the names of the chapel, 
the palace, and the temple, [p 138.] The principle entrance 
to the palace from the plain being blocked up, it is only to 
be aproached now by a side door-way from the pronoas of the 
chapel* Of this building, which may once have been the 
residence of the sovereigns of Eirypt, one towrer only is re- 
maining, This was divided into three stories, in each ot 
which are two apartments. The stone pavement of the lo- 
wer rooms is still perfect^ but the upper floors, and the 
wooden beams which supported them, have entirely disap- 
peared. The interior walls have not such a profusion of 
sculptures as those without. At each side of one of the win- 
dows is an Isis, with the hawk’s wing, kneeling, and wear- 
ing the lunar crescent on her head. At another window are 
four projecting sphinxes ; and in a corner of one of the rooms 





are two females, w.ith baskets of lotuses ou their heads, car- 
rying a plpte o? cakes to the king, who is sitting $ before 
him stands another female, with the same head-dress, stretch- 
ing out her arm, while he puts some of the delicacies into her 
mouth/* 


r 

[tiUmilur, p, iftc.] 

“ Ebek, the most northern of all the the Theban nmau. 
meats, is only remarkable because the plan on which it is 
constructed is very different from that of ail other temples in 
Egypt, It has a single row of columns in front, and the rest 
of the building is distributed into a variety of comparatively 
small apartments.*’ 


G, 

MEMNONIUM. 

[Richardsons Travels, vol ii. page 1-* j 

« 

*' Having retraced our steps along tbc ancient avenue, 
to the edge of the rocky Rat, we turned southward, and 
in a few minutes reached the Mcmnonium. On onr way 
hitherto we passed many huts, rid many immense piles of 
unburut brick, exar'ly like those large square piles that are 
erected for being burnt. I am rather disposed to think that 
they were only kept there till wanted for the purpose of 
building. The term Memnonium is used by Strabo to de- 
signate that part of ancient Thebes, which lies on the west 
aide of the river. The French Savans, however, without 
any sufficient reason, have restricted it to the magnificent 
ruin which we are going to describe. This beautiful relic 
of antiquity looks to tue east and is fronted by a stupendous 
propylon of which two hundred and thirty four feet in 
ieugth are still remaining. The propylon stands; on the 
edge of the soil ; but the area cultivable, or space for the 
Drdmos behind it is floored by the solid rock of which 
tte. f£st of the temple is erected. The eastern wallj is 
H&tich fallen down, and both ends are greatly delapidated. 
Every atone in the propylon appears to have been shaken 
^ahd loottiend in its place, as if from the concussion of an 
^arthqnfi&e, for no human violence seems adequate to pro-* 



'luce such an effect In such &n immense , matt of building a* 
that under consideration- A stair enters from each end* 
by .v'iuYh to ascend to the top of the propyl on, from wlich 
r,H.v r.gca go off in a number ?f chambers, as in the temples 

Pbyl®, Edfou. &c. T> 

Flip reader is referred to Dr, Richardsons work for a 
description of the sculpture on the wall of the Temple. 


humiUo p Id/.] 

Among other dimension:' of this colossus, I found that it 
measured si*, feet t« j ^ inches over the foot, and sixty-two or 
three feet roirnd the shoulders. This enormous statue 
lias been broken off v. thf* waist, and the upper part isn av 
iaiii prc»tiute on the back, (he lace is entiiely obliterated, 
and ni-xt to the woudt r excited at the boldness of the sculpu. 
who u ade it, and the extraordinary powers of those who 
erected it. the labour ami exertions that must have been used 
for its destruction are most astonishing It could only have 
been brought about with the help of military engines, and 
must then have been the work of a length o« due Its fall has 
carried along 1 ™i(h it the whole of (he *val* of the temple which 
stood within it- reach, Jt was not without great difficulty 
ami dang* r that, we too. in climb ite shoulder and neck 
unit it' going troin th»*nee upon it* chest, 1. was assisted by 
my Arab servant who walked by side, in the hieroglyph icai 
characters engraven on itv :irnv' 


DENDERA . 

[Hamilton, p. 194.} 

cc The great Temple of Venus or Isis, which we were now 
corne to, presented itself to us in all its original magnificence. 
The centuries it has seen/ have scarcely affected it in any 
important part 5 and have given it no greater appearance of 
age and ruin than what serves to render it more veneiable 
and imposing. After seeing innumerable monuments of the 
same kind throughout the Thebaid, it seemed as if we were 
now arrived at the highest pitch of architectural excellence 
that was ever attained on the borders of the Nile. Here we 
found concentrated the united labour of ages, and the last 
effort of human art and industry in that regular uniform 



Sine of const ruction which had been adopted in the earliest* 
times. After admiring die general effect of the whole mass# 
ts elegance, solidity, conect, proportions, and graceful . ut- 
iines, it was difficult to decide on what particular objects 
were to be first examined. H bether its sculptures or paintings, 
fyjictt* and ornamental, the distribution of the interior apart, 
meats, the details of the capitals on columns, the mystical 
meaning of particular representations here seen for the first 
time j the Zodiacs*, or the other celestial phenomena, sculp, 
rnred on the ceilings; all seemed objects of high interest 
and closer inspect!* n. The portico consists of twenty-four 
columns in three rows, each above twenty-two feet in circum- 
ference, thirty-two feet hiafc and covered with hieroglyphics. 
*1 be peculiar form of the square capital with a front face of 
ti e goddess on each side is understood by a view of the 
drawing which 1 have given of the building as it now ap- 
pears. We were at first struck by the singularity ol an idea 
so foreign to the common notions of t retk architecture ;but 
the eye is soon reconciled to it, and the solemn and mild mo- 
notony of these faces im pi esses the spectator with a silent 
rcVenti&I awe, a willing conviction of the immediate pieseuce 
of thediety of the place in her most gracious character; and, 
indeed, the Greeks, in their Caiyatides, seem in some degree 
to have added their sanction to the principle.*’ 

[!>. * 97 -] 

u The sekos, or inteiiar of the temple, consists of several a- 
partments, all the walls and ceilings of which are in the same 
way covered with religious and astronomical ^presentations. 
r Jhe i oofs are like the rest in Egypt, fiat; the oblong masses 
of stone resting on the side walls; and when the distance of 
these is too gteut, one or two rows of toe columns carried 
di wn the middle of the apaitmcnt, by which the roof is sup- 
ported. 'I he ca| itals of these columns aie very richly or- 
nJimenied with the budding lotus, (be stalks ol which being 
carried down some way b c?w tl e ccpimi, give the shaft the 
appearance pfb, ting fluted, or rafther scalloped.’’ 

4 Tbs principal Zodiw, hai sines been removed * 
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APPENDIX, A. 

FROM “WILKINSON’S TULBE3- 

Int making preparations for a journey to Egypt it will be 
necessary that the traveller, if unacquainted with Arabic, should 
either provide himself with a servant, at Malta, who understands 
that language nr afterwards look out for one at Qaherah on his 
arrival in the Frank quarter, where several of the natives, 
may he found who are in the habit «»f aceom paining European 
travellers, and speak Italian and sometimes French. Egyptian 
servants, it is true, make but poor interprerers before Osman- 
lees, not because t e Turkish language is required, but from 
the contempt in which they arc held by their rulers, and 
the consequent w tnt of confidence they feel, added to their 
naturally line >uth manners ; but as the traveller has little occasion 
to visit them, this is not a very material point. Dragomen 
are seldom w> be met with who can either be trusted, or who 
are at all useful; and it his object is to see the country, without 
being desirous of paying a visit of ceremony to Turkish 
commandants, —which areas unprofitable as disagreeable,— he 
will liaveeverv reason to be .satisfied with his European and 
Egyptian d >mesties. 

1 do not pretend to give an exact list <*f all the requisites for 
this journey, as many must depend entirely upon liiniselt; [ 
shall merely point out the most necessary : * — as a camp- bed* 
stead, bedding, and mu'quito curtain; a camp stool and draw- 
ing (able , umbrella, double or lined; drawing pencils, piper, 
and Indian-i uhher; and if lie intends to follow European cus* 
t* ins f a plentiful supply of tea, wimvj; cognac, aromatic and dis- 
tilled vinegar, and as many luxuries as he may think prop-r. 
For observations, a sextant and artificial horizon, or rather 
Captain Kater’s repeating circle, chronometer, large ami small 
telescope, siphon barometer, thermometers, &c. with a good 
vneasUiing tape. Every instrument should be, when it is possible* 
of the 8^ me materials throughout, wood and metal ill ac- 
cording with the heat of an Egyptian climate ; and in their cases 
nails answer better than glue. In his medicine chest the most, 
necessary things are, — a lancet, diachylon and blistering plaster 
salts, rhubarb, ereuui of tartar, ipecacuanha, sulphate of bark, 


• Tc n fc» ladder, carpet, cushions, tables tuid the like, may ue purCiinj-i 
nr ordered in Qaherah. , , . , 

f A filtorer is not necessary, 'is the Qcueojnra supply 
’ ] v-, ■ .-V.fr *o for N-tn i t k ?i -* dim t*- *’i re«- 
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James's powders, tuiomel, laudanum, &ui.nr of lead, or sulphate 
of alnk* nitre, oil of peppermint, and other common medicines: 

The choice of his- |it><rary will depend, of course, on his or- 
ctipationsor taste; 1 shall only, therefore, recommend Lurcher's 
Herodotus, M. Champnllion’a Phonetic. System of Hieroglyphics, 
Pocotke, Pen* n Hamilton's Mgy ptiaca, Modern Traveller, and 
Colonel Leake’s nr n»y own Map of Egypt, with that of Mr. Rtrke 
and Mr tScoles of Nuoia; to which may be added Browne, 
Fclzoni, Burckhardi, Ptolemy, Strabo, and Flinv; but «>f these 
three last, as well as of Diodorus, extracts will suffice if he 
considers them too voluminous. 

In crossing the sea. he . will find creator comforts, and less civi- 
lly, on board an English, than a foreign vess l, and should 
leave it to H e captain to provide the table. 

On arriving at Ahxundria he mav either put up at (or with) 
ope of the inns in the Frank quarter, or remain on board the 
vessel. 'lb<>uji the accommodation in the former is far from 
being good, it is more convenient than to bn obliged continually 
to look out f*r a boat on his return from visiting the few 
objects worthy of notice in the town • and, in addiii >n to tins, 
the gates are cl sed at night. 

In visiting the catacombs the excursion by water is prefera- 
ble, fi om the convenience of carrying provisions and tier 
requisite jj mom* which he, must not omit wax candlesor torches, 
a rope, and (if he intends to take measurements oi the architectu- 
ral tit- tails, a short ladde . lie will save time by going to them 
before he leaves the ship. 

In taking a boat for Qaherah he had better hire a larger sort 
of qangeh called duhabeeh,t\\e priced* °f which will depend on the 
numher of men and time of year: for when they are engaged in 
bringing corn from Upper Egypt, the price is iureased in pro- 
portion as the number of unemployed boats is diminished. For 
the journey he had better be pr vided with some bis'-uit, as good 
bread is not always to t>e obtained, nor is it covenieut to stop to 
purchase <t when the wind is fair. 

ng atBoolaq.J the port of Qaherah, he may s«nd to 
th ecvmsnl »te to r equest i\ Qawns/t or Ymkgee generally, hilt e r- 

* These tieuf no use in ophthalmia, in which complaint the antiphlogistic 
System is necessary .The principal precaution against this and dysentery i» 
tu guard against a check of perspiration. There is seldom any need of adopt- 
ing a particular mode of living in Egypt, as is often imagined ; but it may 
be as aell for some persous to avoid the use of cows milk in summer, and at 
any time if not previously boiled. Fruit is by no means prejudicial, bn-; 
fish does uot agree with every one in the hoi season. 

t Perhaps from f>0 to 120 piastres. 

J From Alexandria toBoolaq takes about three days ; from thence to 
Thebes, on the ». verage, about twenty ; ih'*M to the Cataracts four cv 

ire more - Vide p. 191* r.nd ;■ ** 
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ron no rude, called Janissary— to pass his ba^ga-tro at the custom 
house, who will also procure cnmelsjand imlftss he is acquainted 
with the consul, he must he contented with an inn in the Frank 
quarter. I5ut if lie intends making a stay there, he had hette 
procure a house in some street in the vicinity, the price of which 
will vary from 50 to 100 piastres* a tnomh, while those within 
the Krauk quarter would exceed double that tun. 

In his visit, to the bazar h« must not Pf,,ruet. to purchase 
a carpet (segadeh) or two, and a few mats, by which his room be- 
comes comfortable, with furniture that equally suits a boat oti 
coin;* up the Nile. 

Should lie inquire if the Turkish dres* is necessary, I answer 
fora voyage in Upper R.gypt it is by no means so ; for Qahetah 
it is covenieiit from not attracting notice ; and for a journey in 
the Desert, as to the Oasis or Berenice, it is indispei sably neces- 
sary; but not so on the Suez and Koss&vr roads. One remark, 
however, I must he allowed to make on dress in that country,— that 
a person is never redacted who is badly dies.-rd, of whatever 
kind the costume may be, and no where does exterior appearance 
go so far as m Egypt. 

|u going to the Pyramids of Oeezeli he may take a bed, or a 
mat and carpet, with a small stock of provisions, and if he makes 
any stay there, he m iy procure bread from Geezeh oiv Kerclksee* 
A lantern, candles, a small broom > in order to have one of the 
grottoes t swept, which makes a tolerable abode), and above all, 
a musqnito n t and umbrei a are requisite. 

On quilt !»•» Qaherah for Upper Eg\pt, lie had belter engage 
a dahabt'h, or if he is not pressed for time, and prefer a spacious 
and comfortable boat, a maash-, but on returning a qangeh is pre- 
ferable, Hie maash being too heavy for oats, and moving but 
liule quicke than the rate of the stream; nor can it pass the 
cataract. To remedy this inconvenience he may take a qangeh 
also, and on arriving at E’ Soo»n pay off the large b* at, and pass 
the cataract (o Nubia in the litht one which for returning haa 
a great advantage: or, if be remains long at Thebes, be may cits- 
.miss his and send to Qaherah for a qangeh 

The price of the former is from GOO to 800. piastres a 
mouth, the qnngth and dahuh^eh from 250 to COO. A writ- 
ten agreement must he* made wilh the ri/is or captain of 
the b»at ; in which it will be as well to stipulate that be 

* Fifteen piastres being equivalent to a dollar, or seventy to a pound ster- 
ling : but they are constantly decreasing in value. 

•f They lie in the eastern face of the bill on which the Tyrensida stand, 
abovt oie* th©"«and feet to tb»*.«ootb-east ef thp.t of Cheops. * 



shall not take passenger, or merchandise of any kitu*. and. that 
thfc minleWit shall be at the traveller’s disposal, to start or halt 
at his om round; that two of the sailors shall keep watch at night, 
and that no one shall quit the boat* on the pretence of visiting 
relations or with sirailiar plea*, without previously askiivtr per- 
mission. The hire of the first, month may be paid in advance 
and when in Upper Eygpt half of each successive month, or the 
wages of the boatmen only, which are 25 piastres a month 
cacti, fly all means the ryis /»tid boitmen must be made obedient 
to orders, he will otherwise find them insufferably unruly and 
Continually troublesome, kind words beintr always considered by 
them the result of fi^nr or inexperience ; nor, unless he maintains a 
strict discipline, can he venture to give them a sheep at the large 
towns. But before his departure, his European servant must 
®ee that all the oars are on board, and the sails in good condition. 

A good supply of biscuit is very necessary, as bread is not 
always to be met with at the small villages in Egypt, and much 
less in Nubia. He will also require a qafasj or coop for fowls. 
With a moveable drawer at the bottom, as in birdcages; ten or 
twelve quo! lei or bdrdaks ; a aeer, or water-jar (and some almond 
paste for purifying the water); a zemzeme th* or water borne of 
Ku>8ian leather tor excursions to the ruins; and if he has a large 
boat, a donkey, but at all events « saddle, both which may oe 
bought at Qnherah. He should provide candles, coffee, sugar, 
flour, rice, t* bac o, mishmtsh and qnmr-e deen (dried apricots), 
lnd whatever nece^aiies or luxuries he may want, before be 
leaves Boolnq, as few are to be obtained in Upper hg\pt. 

Previous to putting his things on board, the ryis must make an 
awning «.f mats or saileloiht before the cabin, supported by 
framcwoik; and if the b at «s old or wants painting, the sailors 
must wa**h the cabin, under the inspection < f a servant, and paint 
+ both the toon s, all the crevices having beer, previously stopped 
with putty. '1 hi* precaution is neccssarv if he w ishes to pas-s com- 
fortable nights. An in n rat-irap. which he must bring from 
Europe, will alsc»be of service. 

With regard to presents in Upper Egypt, it may le laid down 
as a genera! rule that they are quite unnecessary. It will, how- 
ever sometimes happen that the civilities of a Shekh Belled or 
even of a Turkish Governor, require some return, in which case 

*The seams must tie first of all rubbed with »• mixture of melted tallow 
and wax, and when this dries it may be filled; but afterwards iimustne\er 
be left without water. 

t Or a tent. 

$ The ninti expeditions mode is to use morhvrz (red ochre} and egg .shells- 
hut \ * *s not the mom rlefant. 
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tmgbUi gunpowder, o» a watch «»r- ieletf cope fur the latter, 
-■-anti a white shawl nui tarboosh, or a small amber mouthpiece* 
for the former, — are more thin thev have any reason to exiiect., 
and although, on those occasions when their politeness arises from 
the hope of reward, they mav he disappointed in theirexpect- 
ations, yet they would only consider gi** iter presents proofs of 
greater ignorance in the persin wh » tn« -:*■ them. 

After he has, hy means of the qavvass oi the consulate, passed 
his baggage at the custom-house and hosted the English tiig,* 
he must look again that the number of oars is equal to that of 
the crew, and give orders to the ri/is never to allow the boatmen 
to tie the sail, for to this almost ad the accidents that hapoen on 
the Nile are to be attributed. 

Ifhe leaves Oaherah in winter, and dreads the hot vufcher, 
he should go direct up the Nile without stopping, and vi*it the* 
ruins on his return; but if lie is not ginn** to Syria, and is likely 
to come down during the inundation, he may visit them on his 
way up. 

The traveller coming from India, and by the Desert from 
Kossayr toQeneh. who cannot forego co n; >rt, mu*t be provided 
with smgle-polcd tents fur himself an < savants, with a haing «»f 
a dark color, and spare ropes and peg -.: a s.iltieieii t supply of 
charcoal, as fuel is not met with <>n tire road, a camp-b d with 
curtains; musquito net, and blankets; wax candles a«d lantern* ; 
a few c irpeuler’s tools; pack-thread and needles: lined or double 
umbrellas; a sin. ill carpet, mats or canv hs; w, iter-skins, and i 
su.iplv of tmtiM water for his own use, wi ll sealed, and packed 
in strong yases, — fur the water of the Desert, though very pass- 
able for persons accustomed to it, may not suit the taste or ex* 
pectations oi every one. For ladies it will he as well to take 
asses, astliey are a relief >o the tedious motion of a camel, or of 
the takhi irawnn. + 

A peison accustomed to riding will find the dromedarv pre- 
ferable, as »t will perfirm the journey wiih greater expedition, 
and with in ire comf »rt to the rider, than the tiresome a id slow- 
paced camel; and if lie is gp>nu fro n Egypt to India, be should 
•procure a leather water-bottle ( z inzenieen) which is to be slung 
oil the Saddle. 


* fids prevents the soldier* of the gunboats stationed at the large towns 
ftoin railing to the ryis to stop, that they may see what inerchandttse he has 
on hoard. 

f The takhtaraw&n ia not absolutely necessarv, except for children* 
v t The zemzemeSh should he filled some days before it is wanted, and 
be frequently shaken and washed out, \n \ r ** i? fr^n r h ’ unpleasant ivie of 
ihr m(*t Vbh* \ofr. f.S 1 . 
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The We of a camei from Kossayr to Qeni-h* fdiouid he about 
otie dollar; and if a traveller coming; from India intends visiting 
Thebes; he will leave the Qeneh road at the \vell9 of Kl Egliayfn, 
and proceed by a more southerly route to El Ifeguzeh, arid 
Karnak. for which however the Arabs should not be taught to ex- 
pect any additional pay 

The driver’s fare is included in that of his camel, but he will 
look for, and may receive, if he merits it, a small present, of 
about one-third the original sum, on arriving at the Nile. 

In riding the dromedary, the sad tie used by the Maazee, and 
other northern tribes, is preferable to that of the Ababdeh; and a 
pair of saddle- hags, which may be b Might in Qaherali, aie very 
necessary additions to the saddle, being convenient for holding 
linen,! and serving as a supn >rt to the rider ; but they must be 
b<Hi*»d round bv a long thin rope. A supply of provisions must 
also be taken, especially biscuit, rice, hard e*rgs, and cooked 
meat (in winter), potatoes, maccaroni, and portable soup, as no- 
thing can be piocnred in the Desert. 

Boxes should be narrow, short, and deep, to suit a camel; 
and instead of a camp-bed, I should recommend two poles to 
ti\ into rings on the side of two of these trunks, one of the latter 
being placed at the head, the other at the foot of what, with a 
strong ticking firmly attached to the poles, will form a very 
good bedstead. A small supp #rt for the musquho net and cur- 
tains may he added at one eml 

Arabic must bespoken by some of the servants* Tor ladies, 
side saddles, are requisite. 

Tents may he purchased at Qaherali ; the best roirtid single- 
poled green tents for about twenty or twenty-five dollars, which 
for high winds are preferable to those with two poles. Nets 
made of the date rope, tor the heavy baggage should also be 


* The distance is about 43 hours for a camel, the rate of whose walk is 
about 2-| miles an hour; but the dromedary performs the same journey in 
much less time, his paces varying from ro o. and upwards. The Wadee 
el Giidi road is generally preferred, but the Herb e* Hus'safa which lies to 
the north of it, being that formerly taken by the Caravans from C ptos to 
Philoteras Portus. (< Hd Kossftyr), presents some interesting objects of an * 
tiqu tv— as the Breccia quarries, and a succession of »nci n’ stations, each of 
which had a well to supply those win passed, hr who lived within them. 

t Some persons, hearing that “ washing is” vnt “ done” by the natives 
of Egypt, have thonxlit it necessary to carry with them a laige stock of 
linen for the whole journey, but it ip better to asrree with one of the ser- 
vants on this point, and to substitute for the greatest incumbrance of linen 
# i$|» bulky provialon of common soap. 1 
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bought there, *Oi»e pair to each carnal Soail % winch the Ar.io^ cii- 
culate at about three qarUar* or hundred weight. The drome- 
dary and camel Biddles are prifiried by the Arabs. As few* 
chairs and tables shoal. 1 be carrie i as possible; those on the prin- 
ciple ot camp-stools are the most convenient. 

At K irnak the traveller may take no his abode in the north- 
west tower of the Great Temple; an! if he intends staying at The- 
bes for about a month, mav send to Qi'icrah f>r a go id boat; 
but if pressed for ti ne, a less comfort able one may be procured 
at an exorbitant price at Q-neh. The hire of a qmgeli and 
dahabeeh bv the month I have alreidy mentioned ; but as the 
journey from Thebes to the capital may t»e cisilv performed m 
twelve days, or even niue, it should b» much less when only 
taken f ir so short i tiin% th »u^h 1 have known fi f *.v dollar# to 
be asked and p«id. In all cases, when a similar frm 1 has been 
practised, redress may be obt.iine ! o.» arriving at Qiher.ih ,/>ro- 
viled the ivqolc of the monev his nit b *en paid in advance, 
w hich should never lie done on any account. 

F*»r further intornMti »n on this sibjer, 1 refer the traveller 
who visits the cap nil of Egypt, to Osnnn Effmdee, dragoman 
of the Consulate, who combines with the greatest re i lines# to 
as3isi h'S c unjiatrio s, a perfect acquaintance with the customs 
of i lie co mi.r \ , in which lie lus live l s 1 1 mg ,* a id to judif • fr >m 
niv »\v i oiiin on, as vv *11 as th«ti»fo*h;r *r »veliers,jl b***I p?r- 
suaded lie will !i av-* re is hi to acknowledge the vaiue of his ser- 
vices in the British Consulate. 

APPENDIX, B. 

In introducing th ; s imperfect V icibi iry, I must observe 
tli it ir. is o lv into id«d for a person travelling in Egy ot, to wnich 
the di il^cf 1 hav» fodow^d particularly b l mas, l h ive k *pt in 
view, us much as possible, th-* Eurhsu pr m uicuid >n, guiding 
my mo ie of spelling by the s mud of a word, rather thin by its 
Arabic orthography, and have consequently so far transgre-sed, 
that 1 have now and tlimi in trod iced a />, which letter does not 
exisi in Arabic, hat which is nevertheless fo*i id in the promn- 
ciati in of certain words. I have als > thought it better to double 
some of the conson nits in order to point out more clearly tint 
greater stress is to be pu^on those letters, rather than follow rhe 
orthography of the Arabic, wiieie one only w is used He. /us, him, 
at the end of w irds, should pr iperly be written witn an /i, hut 

I have merely expressed it, as pronounced, with oo. L 1 or the verbs, 


p Tlie qfintfir is ! 10 roieles, «nd earli rotile 1 2 "Mnc?-. 



i have preferred die second singular of the impel athe, winch «n 
Arabic shows their root bettfr than either the ptesent or perfect 
tenses. Those in Italics are either derived from, have been the 
origin of, or bear analogy to, an European or other foreign 
word. 


pronunciation. 

The a as in father; av as in may ; a. very broad. 

£ as in end ; ee as in seek ; etih nearly as ia in the Italian niia. 

A i and w as in German, or as y in my; but ai rather broad* 
er. A single e,at the end of words, as in Doge, stroke, tVc. 

\ Eu a6 in the French feu. 

1 as in is. For j l have almost always used g ; indeed in Lower 
Ejjypt the g (trim), which should be soft, like our j, is made 
hard, and pronounced as if lollowed by a short i, like the Italian 
word Ghiaccio ; hut whatever letter it precedes or follows, it 
should properly be pronounced soft. For the ghain, however, 
I am obliged to use gb, a hunt guttural sound. 

K has in kill. 

For die qaf, l prefer q without any u followin'* it, which renders 
its sound very closely, and almost guttural. They pronounce 
the qaf very nearly in the same manner as a hard n . 

K as the German ch and iireek chi, but more guttural. 

O as in on, unless followed by w. 

O or o as in go; oo as in moon; ow as in cow. 

U as in bud; qu as in English, when followed by another snivel: 
as quiyis, pretty ; but otheiwist? neatly as gu, or as cu in curdle, 
though more guttural. 

l< is always to he distinctly pronounced, as well as the h in 
ah; this h is frequently hs cl» in loch 

Yas lines the commencement, and a* in my in the middle 
of syllables, before words beginning with t, tli. g, d, dth, r, z, 6, 
sh, and n, th« 1 of the articb el is tllipaed, and the e alone pro- 
nounced; thus, elshttnul reads c bhmal the left. 
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Answer, r. 

mod or roodd 

About 

howalayn 


(very sharp) 

Above 

fok rrfoke 

\nt 

nem’el or neml 

Abundance 

zeeadeh 

it appears 

bain or byin 

Abusive words 

shete^meh 

\ rabic 

’Arabee 

By accident, 

ghusbinanee i. e. 

\rab i. e. of the 

Bed’dowre, pi. 

v. By force 

in spite of myself 

desert) 

’Arab* 

The accounts 

el he>ab 


(Shekh el A Tab, 

Adore, v. 

6bed 


an Arab chief) 

After 

bad or baad 

Arid), bridge 

qantara 

Afterwards 

baden’, bad zalik 

Arm (of man) 

drah 

Age 

omr 

Arms (flriifl) 

si 11 Ah 

Fis age 

6 in r oo 

Artichoke 

kbar-shoof 

Long ago 

zeman 1 Ashes 

roomed 

Atr 

howa or liow-eh 

\s 

zay, kayf, mitl 

Alive 

saheh 

Ass 

homar,/;/.hameer 

All 

kool’ioo 

Ask v. 

saol, essaal 

At all 

w asel 

At 

fee 

Almond 

loz or loze 

Awake 

aftheh 

Aloe 

subbara 

Awning of a boat dsheh 

Also 

la- k her, gaz&lik 

Axe, hatchet 

bolta dir bklta 

Altitude 

ertifali 

Pickaxe 

fas. touree 

Always 

dy man 

B. 

Amber 

kvhrainan 

•lock 

dahr 

America 

Ycnqee dovneea 

Bad, v . Good 

radee, w£hesh, 


(Turkish) i e. 


moesh-teieb 


the new world 

A bag 

kees or keese 

Anchor 

belbeh, murseli 

Balsam 

belisan 

Ancient 

qadeem avteeka 

Bank of a river gerf 

The ancients 

e’nass el qadtem 

Barley 

shay^eer 

And 

oo 

Bari el 

bunnell 

Anger 

qahr, qudb, zeinq 

Basket 

muqtaf) qtffah 

Anjjry 

qahran, qudban, 

of palm qaffass 


zemqan zaldn 

(•ranches 


To be angry 

ezmuq, iqdub.in- 

wicker 

me-shen’neh 


hemmeq 

Basin 

tusht or tishe 

Angle 

ZdW-TC'h * 

Bath 

ham mum 

Animal 

hywdn 

Battle 

barb, shemmata 

A uswer 

govvab 

A bat (bird) 

watwat,p/.wata- 


weet 


* Beddowee and Arab have the same meaning; one U a singular, tic other 
a plural word: thus, •* That is an Amb. M “ 1> W Beddowee “ TliObe are all 
Arabs/' D'M k-vMlohcnj A'pdi.'’ 
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Bear, support r. 

is'ned 1 

Bear, put up with tetdhmel 

Beans 

fool 

Beafd 

daqo : his beard, 
daqnoo 

Beautiful 

quiyisor quei-is 

Beat, u. 

Bed 

idrob 

fersh 

Because 

sebbub,besebbub 

Bee 

tin hi 

Beetle 

goran or joran, 
khonfus 

Before (time) 

qub’lee 

Before ( place ) 

qoddam 

The beginning 

el owel, el as’sel 

Beggar 

sbahat 

Behind 

warra,min qufi&h 

Bell 

g'llgil 

Believe 

sed’deq 

1 do not believe &nu mu aseddeq- 


Blunt 

Boat 

Bn at, ship 
Boatman 

Body 
Boil, ?>. 

Boiled (water) 

Hone 

Hook 

Borrow 

Bottle 

The bottom (cf 
a box, &c.) 
Box 

Small box 


shee, or lem 
ased’deq 


Belly 

botn, or batn 

Bellow, e. Under j 

A Bench 

mus’taba 

Bend, w. 

etnee, intdnnee 

Besides 

ghayr, kheldf 

Except 

T he best 

ilia 

el dhsan 

Better 

ah.san, a-khayr 
rahaneh 

A bet 

Between 

bayn 

Bird (small) 

asfoor,(large)tayr 

A bit, piece 

hditeb 

of a horse le-gam 

Bile, v. 

odd or aod 

Bitter 

morr 

black 

as wed Jem. soda, 
sddeh 

Blanket 

her&m 

Blind 

ami-dn 

Blood 

dum 

Blow, v . 

um’fookh 

A blow 

derb : on the 


face, kuff 


Roy 

Brandy 

Brass 

Bread 

Roll of bread 
Break, u. 
Broken 


Breast 
Breath 
A bribe 
Brick 

Crude brick 

Bridge 

Bring;, v . 

Broad 

Broom 

Brother 

My brother 

Buffoon 

Bog 

Build 

Building 

Bull 


bard 

sefelnee, qyiseh, 
felodkah 
me'r’keb 
no6tee , marake- 
bee tyfa 
bed dan, gessed 
iqMee 

muq’lee : (meat; 

maslodq 
a dm 

ketab,p/.koottub 

sellef 

qezas* or qez&z 
qar 


sendook,sendodq 
elbeh, as, elbet 
c’neBhoke, a 
snuff-b«»x 
wullel or wulled 
araqay or araqee 
nahass-asfer 
esh, khobs, kfsra 
raqedf esh 
eksi*r 

maksoor : (cut, as 
a rope) muq- 
toda 

sudr or sidr 

n£ffcs 

balsa 

qalcb, toob ah- 

toob ny [mar 

qantaru 

aat, cjeeb 

arced 

me-qusheh 

akh 

a-khdo-ya 

sootaree 

bug 

ebnee 

henai 

/or or tore 
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Buffalo gnmoos 

Burthen or loadhem’lch 
of camels, &c. 


Burn 

Burnt 

Business 

But, adv* 

Button 

Butter 

Buy, v 


dhraq, qeed 
mahrodq 
shoghl 
laken 

znrdr [mes’lee 
zibdeh, semn,| 
ishteree ! 


Cabin maq’at or m£q« 

qat 

— - Inner khaznek 

Calculate, v. abseh 

Call, v. enMa, kel’lem, 

nodern 

It is called eimoo, iqodla- 

hoo 

What is its (his) esm<»n-av, esh 


name.' 
A calm 
Camel 


esmoo 
ghaleenee 
g6mmel,pj. ge- 
mfil 

mfqa ] 


• female mfqa 

young male quoot 

— youmr fe« btikkara 
male 

Camp or dee 


The centre 
Certainly 


hamber 
Change, v . 

money, v . 

Charcoal 

Charity 

A charm 
t base, v . 
t heap 
Cheat, r. 

Cheek 

Cheese 


d woost 

helbetwelabood, 
maloom 
silsilee, pi, se- 
lasil 

koorsee, pL ka- 
risee 

oda, pi. olid 
gbv-er 
es'ref 
fahm 

has'saneh, gov* 
db, lillah 
hegdb 
istdd 
ra-khees 
ghush*em 
ghushtn 
kliud 
gibn 


Cherry stick pipe shdbbook 
idys 


- Choose, v. 
Christian 

Church 
Ceiling 
Cinnamon 
< ircle 


nuq qqp 

A lasrdnee, pi. 

Nassara 

keneeseh 

suqf 

qee rfeh, i.c bark 
deira or dyreh 


I can 

dim nq-der j 

Citadel 

qdla 

I cannot 

ma aq-der shee | 

City 

medeeneh 

Candle 

shem'ma 

Civility 

maroof 

.wax 

sliemma $k>m- 

Clear 

ryeq 


doranee ! 

Clean 

nadeef 

Candlestick 

sliemmadan J 

Clever 

shdter 

Cannon 

inadfeh ! 

Close, near 

ghareiib orgha- 

Cap, red 

tarboosh 1 


ryib 

white 

taqe&ih or ta- • 

Close, shut, 9, 

dqfel 

■ 

qeSh • | 

arabeeh * j 

Cloth 

gooh 

Cart, carriage 

Clouds 

gbaym, sa-ha'I) 

Carpet 

boussdt, keleem 

Clover 

her seem 

Small carpet 

segddeh 

Coast 

bur, shet 

Carry away, r. 

sheel, woddee 

Cock 

cieek 

Carry, v. Lift 


Coffee 

qdh-weh 

Cat 

Cattle 

qott,/. qotta 
hah pent 

i Haw coffee 

bnmi 
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Coffee-pot 

bukrag, tenne- 

complaint of, t 

i. ishtekee 


keh 

Consult, v. 

shower 

Coins 

giddatorglddud 

Convent 

dayr 

Cold 

bard 

Conversation 

hadeet 

The cold 

elberd, e’ suqqa 

Cook 

tabb&kh 

College 

mdd-rasee 

Cooked, drest 

mestow-ee 

Color 

Ion or lone, pi. The cool 

e’ taraweh 


el wan ; shikl, 

Copper 

nahass 


pi. oshktfl 

Cord 

habbel or habl 


colors, elwdn, 

] Cork of a bottle ghutta qezaz 


ashkdl 

iCorn 

ghul'leh 

V. Black 


1 Wheat 

qumh 

White 

<fbia<£, ftm. 

Corner 

rookn 


bayda 

j It costs 

es’wa 

Red 

£hmar,/.ham’ra 

Cotton 

qo'ton 

Scarlet 

w£rdee 

1 Cover, v. 

ghuf fee 

Purple 

oodee 

j Cough 

kohh, sehl 

Primrose 

bumba 

; Count, v . 

ed, ah seb 

Peach 

khokh-ee 

j Country 

belled, tqletm 

— — of aBhes 

roomadee 

i The opp 

to el kbuila 

Green 

akhder/.khadra 
azreq, /. zer'qa ; 

! town 


Dark blue 

A couple 

ethneen, goz 


kohl-ee 

Cow 

huqqar,pl. boo- 
qar • (Lat. 

vaeca) 

Sky blue 4 

genzaree, $kan- 
de ranee 

j 

Brown 

dsmer,/. sam’ru 

Coward 

khowaf or 

Light brown 

kammodnee 


khowwaf 

Yellow 

dsfer,/. saffra 

Crooked 

ina-(’6g 

Orange 

portuqunee 

Crocodile 

temsali. pi. te- 

Spotted 

men uq’q rush 


maseeb 


manqoosh 

Cross 

seleeb 

Dark (color) 

ghamuq 

Crow 

qorab 

Light — 

maftooh 

Cultivate, v. 

ez’ra, i. e. sow 

Comb 

misht 

Cup 

8"ltaneeh 

Come, v . 

iggee 

Coffee-cup 

fingan 

Come up 

etla foke or fok 

Cure, v. 

tyeb or teieb 

He is (l am) 

hooa (ana) gye 

Curious 

ageeb 

coming 

Curtain 

setarah 

Come here 

taal hennee or 

Cut, v. 

eq’ta 


taal gj t taal 

Cut ,part. p. 

muqtooa 

I came 

ana gayt 

Cushion 

me-kbud*deh 

Compass 

bobslthy bayt- 


D 

ebree 

Dagger 

sekeen, khdnger 

Compasses 
Complaint, v . 

hee-kar 

ishkee 

Damn 

taree 
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Danger 

khof or khofe, r 
t.e. fear 

Dance, r. 

er’kus 

Dates 

bel’lah 

Day 

yom, pL iyam ; 
nahr 

To-day 

cl yom, e’ nahr- 
dee 

Every day 

kool yom 

A day’s journey suffer 50m min 

from bonce 

hennee 

In those days 

(fee or) ill iyam 
dole 

Now in these - 

•' el yom, fee baza 
el waqt 

Sunday 

el had or el haiid 

Monday 

el etlmeen 

Tuesday 

e’ thol&t 

Wednesday 

el erba 

Thursday 

el khamees 

Friday 

e’ goomii 

Saturday 

e’ sebt, v. Morn- 
ing 

Death 

more or mot 

Dead , s. 

myit,j>l my i teen 

Died, dead 

mat 

Dent 

&ttru$h 

Deal plank 

I0I1 bendookee 

A great deal 

kctvdr gowee 

Dear 

ghalee azeez 

My dear 

ya habedbtee, 
ya ay nee (i. c. 
my eye) 

Debt 

ihyn 

Deep 

ghareeq,ghoweet 
e’ toofdn 

The deluge 

Deny, v 9 

enkoor 

Descend, v. 

fnzel 

Descent 

nezool • 

The desert 

el barefch, e’ ge- 
bal (i. e . the 
mountains) 

The devil 

e’ Shay tan el p/>- 
hts 

J>ew 

nedd-i 


Die, v. moot 

He is dying bemoofc 

Different b^sh-qa.beshqeb 

Difficult saab, war 

Dinner ghudda 

Dirty wtissukb 

Dispute, hanuq 
A great distance meshwar kebeer 
bay-i t 

Divide, r. eqsum 

Divided maqsoom 

Doctor hakim orhakecni 

Dog kelb 

A dollar (coin) reeal-franza 
Double, v. etnee 

Dove ye-m£m 

King dove qiin’ree 

Draw, v. fkiribj. e. write. 


Draw out (as 

teeth) 

A drawing 

Dress 
Dres% v. 
Drink, r. 
Drive, v . 
Dromedary 
Dronwdarist 
courier 
Drop, v. 

A drop 
Drown, t\ 
Dry 

Dry, v. n. 
Dry, u. a. 
Dumb 
Dye, v. 

Dye, dyer 

Ear 
Earth 
Easy 
East 
Ear, r. 

Eg 


sower 

eq’la 

kctabeh, 
jsveer, sodra 
lips 
61 bos 
ishrob 
sooq 
lieggin 
or haggan 

nuq'qecl 

nooqteh 

eqh-ruq 

n«t-shef 

tn-shef 

nesh'-ef 

dkh-rus 

es-boogh 

sabaghjSubbdgb 

E 

widn 

ard 

?a-hil 

*>herq 

look aknni 

b;r..! 
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Egyptian Mus'ree, belle- 
dee, i. e . of the 
country 

Egypt ard Musr, Misr. 

Upper Egypt e’ Saeed 
Elephant feel 
Nothing else, or ma feesh hageh 
there is do- gMyroo; 

thing else feeha shay 

ghdyr-ha 

Empty fargh 

Empty, v. fer'regh 

The end el d-kher 
The enemy el ad’doo 
English Ingleez 

Enquire, v. istuksa 
Enter, v. id’khool, khnsh 

Entering dd khil 
Entire kool’loo, kamel 

Enough bess, Ikfeh, ee* 

kdffee, hizee- 
ddeh, y ikfeh 

Equal to qud, ala q&d 

Equal to each<qud-e-bad, zay- 
other, alike had’ 

European kings el qorondt el 
Frang 

Exactly temdm, i. e. per- 

fect 

Exactly like it zayoo sow-a, 
mitl-oo sowa 
For example mussalen 
Except, adv. ilia 
An extraordi- shay ageeb, agy- 
nary thing ib 

The eye el ayn.pf ,el aioon 

Eyebrow lia-geb,/>/. how- 
dsiib 

Even, level mesowwee 
Good evening, mes’sekoom bel 
v . Morning khayr,sal-khayr, 
sad messa- 
koom 

el messa, el as* 
heeh 


Every kooll 

Every one koolle wa-bed, * 
koolle had 

Every moment kool’le saa 
F 

The face el wish (el widj) 

Faint, v. dookh 

A fair price temn hallal,temn 
mtnaseh 

Fall, i\ uqa, yooqa 

False keddab 

His family ahl bay too, dh- 

loo 

Far bav-it 

How far from qud -ay min 
this } hennee 

Farther ahbad,dbad 

A farce or ab- mus-khtra 
surdity 

Pat, a. semeen 

Fat, $, semn, shahm, 

dehn 

Father ab, a boo, abee 

Fatigue taab 

Do me the fa- tefod’-thel or 
vor,favcriscn, tefod’-del 
ltal. 

Fear khof or khofe 

A feast azoomeh 

Feather reesh 

Fuel weqeed 

Fig tin 

Fight, v . kdtel, hdreb 

A fight ketdl, harb, 

sheuimata 

Fill, r. cm 'la 

Find, v . elqah 

Finger subaorsoobd 

it is finished khalds, khd les, 
khul’-les,kh<51- 
set,/. 

Fire nar 

Fire, live coal bus’sa, bus’set 
liar, gumr 
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Fire a gun 

krrob 5 (or sveb) 

Fresh, new 

gedeet 


el bendookeeii 

From 

min 

The first 

el ow-el, el owe- 

F ruit 

fowakec 


lanee 

Full 

uiel&n, melton 

When firBt I 

owel ma gayt 


G 

came 


Gain, profit 

niukseb 

Fish 

s^mmuk 

Garden 

ginnayneh, b< s- 

Fisherman 

sy-dd, semmdk 


tan ,/>/. ginnein. 

Flag 

bayrek, banday - 


bassate^n 


ra t sa nga/c 

Gate (door) 

bab, pi. biban. 

Flu 

mebuttut 


or ui)(>ab 

Flea 

berglmdt 

A General 

aaree-'dsker. sa~ 

Flower 

zahr, nowa 


re-esliishmeh 

Flour 

doqeeq 

lie is generous 

6edoo maftotih. 

A fly 

debdn, debbdn 


i. e. his hand is 

Fly, 

teer 


open 

Fog 

shaboor 

Genteel man 

ragel lateef. 

Fool 

mairnoon 


zertef 

Foot 

quddum (qudm i 

Gently 

besbvv6-esb,ala 

For 

me-hhdn ali-shdn 


maJilak 

Force 

ghusb 

Gift 

hadedh, bak - 

1 3y force, in 

ghusbindnoo, 


sheesh 

spite of him 

ghusb aldy 

Gilt 

rnrtlk-hab, mut- 

Foreign 

barrduee gareeb 


lee be dahab 

Fork 

sbok or shoke 

Gold 

di\-hab,()thahab 

Good fortune 

bukht, ne96eb, 

Ginger 

genzabeel 


rieq 

Gird, v. 

haz’zem, it-baz’ 

Forgive me 

sud, ma'lesh 


ztm 

Forgive, v , 

se-endb 

Girl 

bint 

Fountain 

tVsqeeh 

Give, t?. 

id’dee, a'-tee 

A fowl 

fur’-khe^fardog Glad 

fer-h&n 

Fox 

abool-hossayn, 

To be glad, v. 

fef-rah or effrali 


taleb 

: Glass 

gezass 

Friend 

saheb, habeeb. 

Gnat 

namods 


refeeq i. e. 

Go, r. 

rooh 


companion 

, Go, get away, v. im’shee, foot 

Free 

horr 

! Go iiij t7. 

ld-khoo], bosh 

Frenchman 

Franzowte, pi. 

Gone 

rah 


Franzees J Fran 1 - 

Going 

ryeh 


gee is a corrupt 

I am going 

ana rye 


tion offranqais; 

He is gone 

hooa rah 


it is frequently 

I we»t 

ana roht 


used as a term 

! Go out, v. 

«tla, dtla bat ha 


of reproach, , Goat 

inay.zeb 


but never as a 

1 She goat 

anzeh 


freeman 

i Kid 

giddec 
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God 

Allah, e’ rob’- Gunpowder 

baroot 


boona(ourLord) Gypsum 

sips, or gibs 

A god or deity Illah, as la il- 11 


Idh il’ alldh, Hair 

shar 


“ there is no | Half 

noos, noosf 


deity butGod*’ In halves 

noosayn 

Good 

teieb or tyeb, Hammer, axe 

qadoom 


me-leeh A hand 

eed, yed 

Good for no- 

bat-tal, mu es- Handful 

keb-sheh 

thing 

wash higeh Handkerchief 

mande£l, mah- 

Goose 

wiz 

rama 

Governor, merit h&kem, hokm*h i Happy 

fer-lian, mab- 

The Govern- 

el bayleeq, el 

srot 

ment 

weseeli Harbour 

merry'll, scdla 

Gradual, little shwo-ya be Hare, rabbit 

erneb 

by little 

sbwd-ya Harm 

dtjrrer,dor6ora. 

A grain 

hab 

zurrer 

Grand 

a-ze^m To do barm, v , 

,door, idoor 

Gratis 

bellesh There is no ma feesh durrer 

A grave 

todrbeh,p/. too- hurm, never 



rob mind 


Great 

keheer, pi koo- In haste 

qawam,belaggei 


bur A hat 

bornayta (from 

Greek 

fxuSmee, bor- 

ltd.) 


rowed from Hate, x>. 

ekrab, yekiab 


Ho m an us Hawk 

suqr 

Ancient Greek 

Yoondnee, L e. Hay 

drees 


Ionian He, it 

li«oa ; she, beta 

Grieved 

hazeen Head 

ias 

Grind, v. 

Is-han Heap 

kom, or koine 

A mortar 

mus-han, L6ne Hear. v. 

ca-ina 

Grind (in a 

it- ban Heart 

qulb 

mill), v. 

Heat, v. 

sa-khen, ham‘~ 

Groom 

sy-is 

mee 

Grotto 

ma-ghira Heat, s. 

bar, sokhneeh, 

The ground 

el ard 

ham'moo 

A guaid 

ghufieer, pi. Heaven 

sernuia 


ghuffara , paradise 

gen’iieh 

By guess 

be tekh-meen Hea«v . 

teqeel 

A uuide 

kliebeeree The heel ’ 

el kab 

Heisnotizuiltv mA loosli zemb Hebrew 

Ilehrdnec, Ya- 

lmi 

suuigh 

h'jodee 


bendookteh (he- Height 

el-oo, elloo, er* 


ing originally 

tifali 


brought from High ground 

elwaieh 


Venice TJcH 

iroherf nern 
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Hsrbs 

ha-sheesb, kho- 
dar 

Here 

hen nee, h£ni 

Come here 

taal liennee 

Hereafter 

nun de’lwaqt, 
mil*. el-yom 

Hide, v. 

klniii' bee 

Hidden 

mista-khub’bre 

His-h 

aalee 

iiiii 

horn, tcobcl or 
$f.bbe! 

Hinder, r. 

bosh 

Hire, s. 

kerree; r« ekree 

His 

bf'ia oi); hetah- 
too, />m. 

Hold, v. 

imsek 

Hallo 

fargh 

Hole 

kherq 

Bored, pierced 

niakhrdoq 

His home 

hay too 

At home 

fil bayt 

Honest man 

raijel mazboot 

Honey 

£«s:il fibiad. or 
nssal e’nahl 

l hope, or please IniliMIah 

(i<)d 

Horn 

tom ; jiL qord- 
on 

Horse 

hofis.-^n : hordes, 
khnyl 

Mare 

farms 

(Jolt. 

indlir 

Horseman 

kby-M, fa-res 

Ilot 

ha-ntcc, eokbn 

— weather 

liar 

House 

bayt, nienzel, 
inesknn 

Hour 

saa 

liovr 

y«y f 

Ilwwdo you do 

ikayfuk, zay-ak, 
kayf-el-kayf, 
lye been 

Human 

msaueeh 

Humidity 

rotoobeh, tari* 
Web, n^ddeh 


1 Hundred 

m6ea 

| Two hundred 

meetayo 

1 Three hundred to6!te-me£a 

Ilmicry 

gayan 

Hunt, 

seed, is tad, £t« 
rood e’styd 

Hunter 

*y&d, gliuunis, 
bi> rdee 

Husbandman 

fel-Iah ; pi. fel- 
laheen 

Husband 

goz, zog* 

I. 

ana 

Jar 

jo rYtf, q id dr ell 

Javelin 

barbel^ khiaht 

lee 

telg 

Identical 

bi zatoo 

Into 

lumbal 

Idol 

soora, mis* 
khoota 

Jerusalem 

el Qottt (Cady* 
tis) 

Jew 

Yahdodee 

Ancient Jews 

Beni *iira£el 

If 

jn-k£n, izakan, 
izza, lo k£o, 
nmiTama 

I^nor ant ,ne vice gha-sl)6em 

HI, «. 

me-show-esk, 

aian 

1 1 laces 

tn-showeesh 

l imagine, e. 

tekliMneenre, 
ana azbon 

1 mpudence 

kootr el kalain 

In, within 

£t>oa , at, fee 

I rii omc 

erad 

Illdirre 

nceleh 

Infidel 

kufer, pi. kno#r 
and kafereen 

Inquire, v. 

saal, espial 

For instance 

miiisalen 

Instead 

bed a) 

Instrument. 

dookib, u e» liu- 
chiut 

tools 

ed T < 
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Inteitirie* 

Intoxicated 

Joke 

Journey 

Joy 

Joyful 

Iron 

Irrigate, •* 


1 1 there! therefee 


uaui'nreeti 
•11k rati 

\tiyb,mu«-hhtra* 

dayhek 

•4fler 

ferrnli 

fer-hin, mab- 
sd ot 
had eft 
i8qfe 


i§ 

There is not 
leland 
Judge 
Ita juice 


ma fee*Ti 
gezenek 
qkdee 

moictoo 

K. 


Keep, take careietthtus, 4hfod 

of 


Keep, hold, t?. 

im’sek, both 

Kettle 

l»i k- rag 

Key 

miif-ta 

Kidney 

k»\ lweh.kilwclj 

Kill* v* 

mow et 

Killed 

mat, isiy-it 

Kind, s. 

gent 

Kind, #. 

•ahab maroof, 
hinriin 

King 

nielek, or mel- 
Irk, Boltan 

Kingdom 

mem-lekrli 

Ki»§ 

bos'sa 

Kitchen 

miid-bakh 

Kite, miluu 

liedv, or bedei 

Knee 

rodk-beh 

Knave 

ebn ha- rain 

Knife 

•ekeen ; pi. ••- 
kakeen 

Penknife 

mat web 

Knot 

o’q-dth 

Know, o. 

iref 

J do not know 

ma araf*hee,mh 
ma-iah kb£b- 
ber 

Knowledge 

may-refeh 


L. 


Labor 

taab 

Ladder 

•'Vlem 

L«dy 

•it, ait'teh 

Luke 

bclrkeh 

Lame 

irug 

Lamp 

q and eel 

Lantern 

fa-ndo* 

Land 

ard, bur(opp« te 

»«) 

Large 

kebeer, aretd. 
wv-aa 

The last 

el 6-kher, el 
akhrknee 

Last, v. 

•’qut Letter, 
iatah-mel 

It is late 

el waqt ikk 

Laugh, *. 

it- link 

Laughter 

ddhek 

Law. juetice 

•hurra 

Lead, t. 

roes&ee 

Leaf 

vrkrnqeh, war'* 

rat? 

Leap, ». 

noot, nut 

i earn, e. 

iraaitm, alem 

Lraae (of a 

o’gern, kerree 

house) 

Lea re, t. 

•m, nrazeh 

Without love. 

, min gluiyr 
fgazeb 

Leave, r. 

kbellee. foot 

Lefr, 

•hecnul, veaar 

Leu 

ri*l 

Length 

tool 

Lengthen, v. a. 

it* wel 

— I , v. a. 

tow-el 

Leopard 

nimr 

Le88 

ve-gker, aquIJ 

Let go, or 

•y-eb, kb&liee 

alone, e. 

Letter 

harf, pi. ba?odf 

. epiitle 

xnaktooh, gow- 
ab, wirrnqeh 

Liar 

kedddb 

Lie 

kidk 
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Liberate, e w- 

a-luq 

! 

i 

| Magic 

aayher or aayhr 

franehiae, 9. 

1 Male 

(Jthnkker 

I liberalcd 

matcoq j 

1 lYuaale 

uaty-eh, nety. 

Life 

(imr. hy-a 


oitn’aeh 

L’fi, *. 

shed, erft, »yn 

Make, ». 

limel 

Light, n. 

khafeef 

Mad# 

ujamrfn] 

, color 

mnftnoli 

Man 

i'A el; pi regal 

Light. 9. 

noor 

Mankind 

lusan.beni duum 

Light the can- 

•wul !a o’ahem’- 

Marble 

ro kbatn 

dle 

ma | 

Mark, v. 

aiem 

Ci i ve light to, 9 

n#»w-c*r 

, 9, 

a-ttfn,'i’i<ffLinc} 

Aa you Lkt 

ala kn> fak, ala 

Market 

•ooq, bazar 


mezsigak, ala 

Marry, a. 

£ow-es»low-eg 


qurinduk 

M ast 

aa-ree 

Like* «• 

/ay, uni tel or 

M aster 

seed 


mill, k:\yf 

Mat, a. 

hasscereh 

1 b like manner 

gazabk «■! omr, 

Measure 

mcez&u 


guthulik 

, of leiigthqueeaa 

Line or mark. 

khot, buttr (of a 

Mr: at 

labni 


book) 

j Medic in# 

dow-a, do wall 

Line 

arrer 

j Memory 

fikr, bal 

Li sen-cloth 

i'Om&sii ketifin 

I Merchant 

l&-ger t h?»wage«, 

Lion 

hissed, Baba 

j 

incsebhub 

Listen, a;* 

sen’ued 

, Messenger 

ayeo ftr sai 

Little, small 

•og beer 9 or zwv- 

j M* t,L:,miu*. 

ma-dan 


fi 

Middle 

W"oU 

Lit lie, lot lnuclisWdva 

i Middle siaed 

WOOhtROOS 

Live., t\ 

iftt'sb, e«h 

Might v, able 

qi'der 

1 <oR(l 

Jiem’irli 

Milk ’ 

hibhen, Ubbua 

Load, i\ 

ham’mel 

, A Mill 

u-hbon 

Lr>ck 

k ay loon 

! Press Mill 

niiasura 

Padlock 

qufl 

| Minarot 

mad neb (never 

Lock, 9. 

eq-fel 


mind, v. No- 

Long; 

low-eel 

i 

ver & Harm) 

.Look, 9 . 

•hoof, bosa on- 

1 Minute, $. 

daqeeqeh; pU 


do or 

Mirror, s* 

daqy-iq 

Looat, ». 

•y-eb, hell (9. 

mirdeh , tnbrdi 


Undo) 

Mix, 9 . 

•kh -let 

Looso, a. 

n hsu 

j Mixed 

makhldot 

At liberty 

ute-sj -eb, iat- 
aeieb 

| Moist 

taree (*;. Humi- 
dity) 

Loae, v. 

dy-»h 

i Monty 

j 

Jloos (bom obe- 

Love 

liob 

lus }) 

Late, *. 

heb 

! Month 

shabr, pL alioli- 

Low 

Machine 

watae 

M 

doalik 

— 

oor, esh-boor 
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flames of the Arabic Months. 

1. Moharrem 

7. IUgeb 

2. Saffer 

8. Shaban 

3 . Reb&h’l- 

9. Ramadan 

owel 


4 . RebeSli 1- 

10. Showal 

ftkher 


5. Godmad 

11. ElQadek 

owel 

i 

6. Gooinad ak-12. El Hi’g-h 

her 


Morning 

hoobh, sab&h 

Dawn 

fegr or fegger 

Sun riae 

telat e’shems 

Forenoon 

d&hah 

Midday 

dohr 

Afternoon 

foser 

Sunset 

mtighreb 

1} hour after 

esha, or u«ika 

sunset 


Good morning 

labal khayr,sa- 


b&koom beU 


khay 

Moon 

qnmr (mate.) 

A Mortar 

hdue. bon, mua- 


hau 

Moak 

g&imnah, mug- 


ged (from se- 


ged, to bow 


down) 

Mother 

om 

of pearl sudduf 

My (his) mother oimnetfotnmoo) 

Mountain 

fsebel , «/. gebal 

Mount.ascendv. etla foke 

, ride, v 

, erkub 

Mouth 

fom, hannak, or 


hanak 

Much 

kelerr,(r.Quan- 


tiiv, and 


AVliat) 

Mud 

teen, wsh-1 

Mask 

*isk 


Musquito 

nasnoui 

net 

namnoseelr 

Mustard 

kb&uM 

You must 

Uzeui 

My 

betaee; butih- 
tee, /tin. as, 
far ran belah* 
tee, my mare 

| My son 

ebnee 

N 

Nail 

mesmar 

Nail, *. 

sum’mar 

Naked 

arian 

Name 

esm 

Nature, the 
Creator 

el klmluq 

Near 

qary-ib 

Neat, elegant 

zeieef 

Neck 

lOq-abeh, or 
ruqqabeli 

It is necessary 

lazem, elzem 

Neighbours 

geeran,sin«\gai. 

Net 

shebb*keh 

Never 

ebeden or ebbe- 
den 

Never mind. 

. lnalesb, mat ait- 
ndosh 

! New 

gedeet, gedeed 

News (to tell — 

)khabber (kbkb* 
ber) 

■ Night 

layl,pf layAle 

No 

la 

Noble, prince 

1 

emeer, ameer, 
pL dmara 

North 

shcm&l, bahree 

Nose 

rautm-kheer 

1 Not 

woosh 

! Not so 

t 

woosh keddee. 

inoosli keza 

Nothin?, none 

ina feesh ha-geh 

For nothing 

belesh 

Now 

de’lwdqt, (w\c 
Day 


A great. nwnWketeer quwec 
Number,*. ahs*b,edd 
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A, 

TAi* Numbers 

. F.l Bddud. 

Lapp oil 

w 

set l ie I 

1 , w&licd 

1*2. etliuasher 

Train oil 

zavi-tiar J. 

ethneen 

1 ;i. thehitasliei 

Lettuce oil 

zav t -Lhasa 

0. thelata 

14. erbalasher 

Old, ancient 

qudceui, min z«- 

4. erbi 

15. khamst*- 


Mian 


slitir 

Old in age 

a irons 

A. kh Arose 

1(5. sitUsher 

Open, v. 

ef-Tiili 

€. sitteh, or 

17. sabalaslier 

Open, f> . p. 

innf dob 

sitt 

1 

i 

Opening 

fat -hah, applied 

7. s£l>a 

18. tbemanta. j 


also to Hie 1st 


sher j 


chapter of th# 

8. themtinieh 

1(). tesit Asher 1 


Quran 

!L frVsior tes?>i?0. ashereen ! 

Or 

wulla, ya. ow ; 

10. asherah 

2 1 . wuhed no j 


as either tin* 


aslieieen, j 


or nun*, v* 


etc. : 

| 

dee y :i btdiisfe 

1 1. hedasher 

! 

jOniug# 

jwrldijitn 



; The other 

o’ tam e, cl a- 

30. thfdatcen 

U*0. mee&tr. 


khur 


Hauil red) 

Another 

Walieci akhor, 

40. erbaeen 

101. meea 00 


walicd gliayr. 


u abed 


wt/hed tdnet, 

30, khamieen 

150. nu'M on 


ghrfyroo 


usher ecu 

Orer 

fokf, nr loke 

00, sittcrii 

1000. elf 

Overplus 

y ecu deli 

70 . sab : cen 

1100 elf 00 . 

Over and abovezy-id 

80. thcmaiuVn 

112 eea j 

f Overturn, t>. 

egh-lcb 

00. resactn 


I Overturned 

ina^hluob 


O. 

j Overtake, ». 

cl-huq 

On r 

lmtqdaf,/)/. ma- 

Out 

harm 


qudeef 

Outbid# 

min btfrra 

The ocean 

e! bahr el malh 

Owl 

mussdsa ; horn- 


or mulch 

| 

ed —booraa 

The Mediterra«el bahreUbiad, 

-Owner 

sd-kab 

r.ean 

». e . (he whit c 

Oxen 

tee ran (vide 


Si a 


Bull) 

Often, many 

krtucr r.oba, 


P. 

times 

kam udba(i.e. 

Pain 

wugga 


how many — r ) 

A pair 

$>oz, tthneen 

Oil of olives 

znyt-z.iytoon 

Palm, date-tree uakhl, prnflkh 

5 tree t oil 

zayt-ty-eb,*— 


el 


helwa 

l 


* 

Fro* the mioituna 0 

r Cartliamub tiactorius. 

Fi'-m tlrt tr 5wap¥» OrieaUle. T 

r rwM the flax. 
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Paper wtiraq; lfaf«>f» PUy, v. illab 

wornqeb, Pluck u fowl, r.entifel fur-kkar 
ftrkli uck, pullout,*; entish 


A par:; (coin) 

foilda.i.f. silver 

Plunder, r. 

inhab (nd-hab) 

Pas?, i\ n. 

loot, v. a, k»w - 

Pocket 

gavb 


wet 

Poison 

sim 

Patch, #. 

IO(]& 

Point, end 

turf 

I5e nat'sn 

tow-e 1 hdlakj 

Pole, suck 

imddree.nehdul 


uiluior 

A poor man 

mes-keeu, fa- 

He is patient 

rohoo toweel ( 


qerr 

PilV u Kiev , V. 

ed fa tiooi ! 

Potatoes 

tjdlqdx fr angle 

Peace p.inloii 

uinrin 

Pour out, i?. 

soob 

oe^utio 

il hoolll 

throwknob 

of v* 


away, v 


Pen 

qrilam, qul- 

Power 

qodr or qudr 


luin 

Press, v. 

(loots 

Lead Pent* l 

qulam, itsJss 

,squeaze,o.ariser 

Perfect 

temdin 

Prel ty 

queue, or q«iyi*> 

, entire 

sahoh, kamel 

Prevaricator 

theqh?b(/i» 

Perhapa 

} odmkiu, iip»ar 

Price, (t\ What,temn, or tern- 

Persian 


and Worth) 

men, suyr 

Person, self 

nefs 

Pride 

kdhre’ uefa 

A piastre (coin 

ijqirsh, plur. 

Prison 

hubs, hdtd 


(jroosh 

Prophet 

n£hhee 

Pickles 

tonrshee 

Prosper, v. 

ef-lah 

Picture 

idtira,uissoweer 

Provisions 

zowdd, dkul o# 

A piece 

hei’teli, qdt till 


sherb 

Pi it 

khitnzerr 

. Pull, V. 

shid 

Pigeon 

hatndut 

1 Pull out,t*; pull eq-lfc 

Pilgrim 

hug 

otf (clothes) 


Pill 

hab 

On purpose 

bildnieh ; iu a 

Pin 

dabdoa 


bad sens#, bi- 

Pinch, ?. 

r q-roos 


lamed 

What a pity ! 

ya khbsdra. 

Push, v. 

liz 

Pipe 

she hook, ood 

Put, 0. 

hot 

A pit 

beer 

Purify, v. 

affeu 

A place 

xnatrah, moda, 


Q. 


makdn 

A quail 

toouidn 

The plague 

•1 kdobbehj 

What jjuanUty rqml -day, *. c . 


I'Uoon 


how much 

Plank, pane (of loh 

Quarrel, v 4 

hiiiiuk, tfuialkt- 

glau) 



lam 

Plate 

idhan, iub’buk, 

, Stone quarry 

muqtadiag’gar 


hangar 

A nuarlar 

roob 


leb, or lajb 
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Quickly 

qa-w<hn,belag- 

Palin 

bal>! irei 


ge] (i. e. on 

R o«e 

v erd 


wheels), ydlla 

Rome, r. 

(j'inr!i',(,r qow- 

Quitt 

•rfkn 


t?em 


R. 

Round, a. 

niedon-er, n.:e~ 

n>i 

•harm dot a, 


kilioub 


khdllaqa 

Around 

bnwa ...vti, deir 

Rain 

TTUiftnr, ndftur 


m:u ?dor 

Hank 

maquin 

Hoyr*i 

■ultance 

A ra»ca! 

ehn liairtm 

Rudder 

duf feh 

Rat 

far 

Ruim, remains benui q adeem, 

Haw 

iiy, or nye 


k h«iry jl\ 

Heath, v . 

tool, (‘lliaq 


lthaiatjeh 

Head, v • 

eq:i 

1 Hun. r. 

igueret 

He.] 

snitch, »wluq 

, a* a liquid khor 

Really, truly 

Hill) httfjtC- 

Kun 

•uddoh 

* 

qeieii, iiaq'qa 



Rebellious 

na«ei% />/. au»i.:i 

A Sack 

sekeebeh 

Kec. i\ e iuoite\ 

eqbnd Ilona 

Sadd>(oflior«c^erir 

Reckon, o. 

iiiis* b 

(donkey) 

herd* 

R«.{ ()iit*ct,».ion')iltckr (fikr) 

— (dromedary 

•ginbeef. 

A l'Ccli 

bo; s 

— camel 

witter, ho weigh 

A relation 

rprecb 


ahiq<r,basdoi 

Relate, tell, v. 

ithkee 

Sail, i. 

qilii* qom«th» 

I remember, t\ 

fee bhlce 


r. t. viofk 

Return, t, 

earn 

Salt, 

me ih 

--- . iiiveliack. r.rr.'i’ja 

'Sail. <r. 

ruA>la 

Hi th 

slick* p.ghunnee 

Sand 

Mil'll 

Hide, ». 

erkub 

Ss*h, girdle 

he* rim 

Hiding, s. 

rbkcob 

A smv 

liiiushar 

Jiitilit, a. 

doi'ii; ee 

I saw, t\ 

ana shooft ; he 

Riiilit, s. 

baq, tn link | 


S5\y,!iooa shif 

Hi'; lit (hand) 

yanieon | 

Say, », 

qool 

Kin", annulus 

hall sqali, hallnq i 

What do ?ou 

betqdol ay 

Hi nuer ring 

(lild(‘ii,(ric'/cScai! 

sav r 


Rise. t\ 

quoin ! 

Scale* 

m*ezin, qubbi- 

River 

nahar ; Imhr.f.e. • 


• nth 


ocean I 

Sm 

bahr, balir el 

Robber 

ha rimee 


malm ti ini. 

Road 

derb, sikktfj, 


leh 


tare^q 

Sea, i\ 

slmof j I sec, 

A room 

oda 


ana sbyfe. 

Root 

gidr, or gbliier 


shtif 

Rope 

huh bp 1, or habl 

A in I 

womkhatiim, 

Hemp rope 

bald tee! 


at a ring 
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impression khitmeh 


Four 

Serrxoits. 

Winter 

sldtlali 

Spring 

khareef 

Summer 

aajf 

denied eh 

Autumn 

A second of time zancr* 

The second, 
other 

thanee 

Seed 

bizr, hab, te- 
qowee, gbdl- 
leli 

Send , *. 

<6bnrtt, sliiya, 
erH 

Servant 

khmidam 

Serve, v. 

lkh-flcm 

Shavle, s. 

dooll. or dool, 
dill 

Shadow 

kl infill 

Shave, t*. 

ah-luq 

Sheep,]?/. 

ghiinnnm 

Kani 

kharoof 

Ewe 

nageli 

Shoe 

meik(i.)l), pi. 
mara keeb 

Yellow slipper must; me* or 
mtuli 

Small shot 

rush 

Shoulder 

kill 

Short. 

qoseir orqossy- 
or 

Shut, v. 

tiq-fel 

Sheet, «. 

foota, malya 

Shirt, .?# 

kamecs: j)L 
* komsan 

Si jjht, s . 

shonf. nudr 

Silent, «. 

sakut 

Be silent, v. 

ds-kut, or 6s- 
koot 

Silver 

fodda 

Sintr* r. 

ghun’nee 

Sister 

okht 

IViv sister 

okhtae 


His sister 

okhtoo 

Sit, v. 

•q-uf 

Size 

Mbr 

Skin, s. 

gild 

Water skin 

qeerbeh. 

Sky 

*pinma 

Slave 

ahil, khadm 


garreeu, or ja- 
reea 

L'cUIJlr 

Sleep- s, 

nini, t\ nnaw 

Slowly 

he-shwo’-esh 

Small, v. Little 

Smell, v. 

sliem 

Smell, $. 

ahem, reish 

Sweet smell 

reih ior relit) 
liehva 

Smoke, s. 

di-khan 

Smoke, v. 

ishroh do-khia 

Snail 

hala-zo’n or ha- 
la- z6n 

Snuff 

uesliS’u orne- 
shokc 

So 

keddee, keze 

Soldier 

ks-karee, pi- 
asakei, aakcr 

Disciplined — 

ni/iim 

Some of it 

nunoo or inin- 
noo 

Something 

liiueh, shay 

Some tew things had -shay 

Sometimes 

wabed-wahed- 
nolia, bid- 
oqat 

Son 

ebn, welled 

Sorry 

ha zee n 

[ am sorry, t\ 

isakb a lay 

Sort, s. 

gt7/«, shikl 

Sound, voice 

heesS 

Sour, acid 

ha-duq, hk- 

1 

inood 

South 

gtnonh, qubler 
or qiblee 

wind 

now 

Sow ( seed ) r 

e/Va 

(cloth) « 

Uhy-et 
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Speak, (r.Tulk) 
Speud(moni*y)?\dy-ii, ts-ref 


Spill, r. 

koob 

Spirit 

roll 

Spilr, />.;». 

mallodq 

Square 

mdrubbah, mo 
rubba 

Stable, s. 

alabl 

Stand, r\ 

} yooquf 

Stop 

Star, 

nijrm ; 1 1. uigo- 
dm 

Stay, wait, v . 

us boor 

Steal, v. 

t tsrooq , (sruq 

Stealth, s. 

seerqah 

Stick 

neboot $ as*ya 
or assyeh, 
shamrodkh 

— - of palm 

gerect 

Mirrup 

re-kab 


Stone hag gar 

Stop,(oir/*Stand 


ami Wait.) 


Straight 

ddghree 

String 

donbAra 

Strong 

sbedec!, fro wee 

Sti aw 

tibn 

lie struck 

derreb. ( vide 
lieui) 

Such a one 

foolan 

Sugar 

aook'ker 

Sun 

shem s (Jem.) 

The Sun has 

sete’shems ghabet 

Swell, x\ 

yoorcm 

•Swollen 

warm 

S wear, testify wish-had, ablif 

— , abuse. 

, o.ishlern 

Sweet 

helwu 

Swim, r. 

iidin 

Sword 

savf 

s yrifi 

e’SIiam 

T. 

Table 

Rullra 

Turkish — 

kodr*ee 

r.dt 

d«i\ 1 


Tailor 

khyat 

Tdlk, V. 

itkei’lem.ithrui’- 

drt 

'Take, w. 

khod 

Take away, v* 

sheel 

Ta.l 

to wtel, or tow- 
wdel 

Tamarinds 

tarnr hindte 

Tax 

ferdeb, meeree 

Teach, i>. 

alem 

Telegraph 

e-sbara 

'Telescope 

nadara 

Tell, v. 

gool, ah-kee 

Temple 

ICtrbeh 

Tent 

kbaym 

They, their 

boom, htrta- 


hooin 

Than 

inin, an 

Thick 

Thief, (w. Rob- 

te-kheen 


her and Steal) 


Thin a liageh, shay 

Thin ruofya, or roof- 

ciu, reftfea 

Think, r. ifU£kkor,kliiim*- 

men 

I think, suppose ana azuoa 
Third t hiiiet 

I his dee, baza 

That dtlkn, dikkfti, 

da 

Those dole, ordbl 

1 horn shake 

Thirst fittush 

Thirsty at-sha’n 

Throw, r. er-mee 

Thread khayt 

Thrive, m, et-I.i 

Tie, r. erbuot 

Tight inashdoot 

, narrow dy-iq, or dei-uq 

4 time) 

1 linn, tempo waqt; 

Tin safwili 

Tiir*er soufln 
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EXGUbll AND A RADIO VOCADULIRV- 

Tireu 

bat-lfi'n 


W. 

To 

ilia, eela 

Wafer 

bershatn 

J'ootli 

sin, pi. sinnan, 

Wait, stop, v. 

usboor 


si noon 

Wake, r. o. & nx's-hur -or es-h-. 

Tobacco 

do-khan, i. e * 

Walk, u. 

im tdiee 


smoke 

Walking 

ma-skee 

Together 

sowa sovva, i 

Wall 

hayt 


weea bad 

1 warned you 

i ana wusayta 

Towel, napk 

in foota,mah-rama j 

l vvaut, v. 

\ ana owes 

Tower 

boorg 


owz) ana 

fort 

qaia 

belled ; pi. be- \ 


arced, ati 

Town 


tileb 

Large town 

lad 1 

What do you 

6\ves-ay,dwz-r 

binder 

want ? 


'Inc 

seggertb or 

What is the 

m&lak,el kbal 


sh^ggereli 

matter? 

ber&y 

True 

bdlieh, doghree, 
saduq,t>abe£h 
i?. qui’reb 
% dower 

I want nothin 

gmoosh owes h 
gch 

Try, prov 

Warm 

sbkhn 

Turn, v , 

Lukewarm 

da' fee 

Twice 

marrat&yn, no- 

I was 

koont 


batayn 

He, it was 

lian 

Tyraut 

za-lem 

She was 

kan’net 

Tyrannical 

We were 

koon’na 

Tyuuiny 

zoolm 

You were 

koontum, or 

u.v. 


koontoo 

Valley, 

wadee 

They were 

k&noo 

Value, price 

temn, temmun 

Wash, v. 

ugh-sel 

Vapor 

bo-khar 

Waste 

kho-sjtra 

Vegetables 

khodar 

Water 

indie, ma, moi 

Very 

gowee; very 

W ate r, t7, 

is-qee 


large, kebeer 

Fresh water 

moie h£lwa 


gowee 

Water melon 

bateekh 

Ugly 

Virgin 

wuhesh 

A watch 

saa 

bikr 

Wax candles 

shemrna skan 

Umbrella 

shemseeh 

t 

deranee 

Undo, untie 

\ t n.fook, hell 

Wav 

sikkah, derb 

Until 

ilia, le, iUuma, 

We 

4liqa, n&h-na 


loina 

Weak 

bat-lan, da^c 

Under 

takht 

A week 

goo-ma w$U« 

Up, upon. over fbke 

| Weigh, i?. 

yno-zen 

Jt is useful 

,, infa 

Weight 

tbql, wezzer 

- i>f no i 

m mu iufa&Ii 
^Tiieffe 

A well 

beer 

■ - : ,3 

Use, utility 

Well, good 

ty-eb 


Wet 

maxnblodl 
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Wet, r. 

oil 

W'ing 

ge-nah 

Wine 

hfbeet, sharnb 

Wipe, r. 

einsah 

What 

ay, esli 

Winter 

shitta 

What do you 

betqoolay, te- 

Wire 

silk 

sav ? 

ciooiay 

With 

mi, wee-.i 

What’s the maf-khabbaray, ge- 

Wolf 

deeb, or deep 

ter } 

ra ay 

Woman 

. marra, nissu. 

What’s the 

Be kam dee ? 


ho rnuli 

pr ce of this 1 

i 

Women 

nis-wan 

What are you 

bet am el ay 

Wife 

marra, zbgr, 

doing : 

6sgeleh ^ 


hbrinah 

A wheel 

I wonder at 

ana as-ra-ffd» 

When 

lema, or lemina, 

I wonder if, or ya tirra, hat 


6mte 

wish to know toora 

At the time that want ma 

Wood 

khesh-oh 

Where ? 

fayn 

Firewood 

hattob 

Where are youenti rve favn 

Wool 

soof 

coing ? 


Word 

kflmeh, kalaui 

Where did vou enti gavt min 

Work, t 

ishtbqhl, fual 

come from ? 

ay ii 

W'orlil 

dob nee:* 

Which 

an-hoo 

What is this 

es wa ay dee 

That which 

d-azee, elec 

worth ? 


Who 

min 

What o’clock 

is e’ sa # fee kam 

Who is that? 

da nun 

it? 


Who said so ? 

min qal k&ldee 

Write, i\ 

iktub writer. 

Whose 

beta min 


ka-ie.b 

The whole 

i l kool, kool*- 

\V rote 

keiteb 


loo 

Writing 

keta-beh 

Wild animal 

wahslu or \v;i 

Written 

tnaktobb 


hesh 


Y 

I will, v. 

ana owes, aws 

A yard, court 

libsh 

I wish, v. 

bid ’dee, fee kha- 

Year 

senna or seanch 


fiee 

Not yet 

lis&a 

1 had wished 

erayt, kar; fee 

Young 

sogheierj vulgo 


khatree 


iweir 

Wind, s. 

reel*, how a 

You 

ente ; ent eefem. 

!N orth wind 

e’ty-ab 

Your 

beia k ; be tail - 

■Window- 

shu-bak 


tak,/ 


And in order to encotfrilge beginner?, nnd to do justice to the 
Arabs and Turks, I ought to observe that they never laugh at, 
or even notice, a mistake made by a foreigner in tbeiir language ; 
and indeed they cany tbeir indulgence so far, that, iii convers- 
ing with Europeans, they frequently adopt the erroneous ex* 
pressions accidentally made use of by them, with the same gra- 
vity that prompts their refusal to acknowledge a pun. 
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On the Communication with India through Egypt. 

The steam communication with India, by Egypt and the 
Euphrates, has become a question of considerable interest, and 
is justly looked upon as an object of primary importance with 
reference to our possessions in t$ East. The number of mouths 
required for a passage round the Cape, and the ureat dangers 
to which ships are exposed during so long’ a journey, — the tedi- 
ousness of the voyage, — the great inconvenience of so long a 
detention at sea, — and, above all, the loss of time, and conse- 
quently of profit, in all mercantile transactions with India, have 
always been serious objections to the present route; but cir- 
cumstances have till lately prevented our adopting the more 
expeditious passage through Egypt and the Red Sea. 

The Venetians, profiting by the indulgence of the Moslem 
Princes of Egypt, formerly enjoyed the advantages of Indian 
commerce through this channel, and greatly enriched them, 
selves by that lucrative trade. The Red Sea afforded mi easy 
intercourse with the continent and islands of India, and the 
broods no sooner arrived at the Egyptian coast than they were 
transported on camels to the Nile, and forwarded in boats, by 
that river and t|ie canal, to the city t.f Alexandria. Rut the 
josses sustained by the sudden storms, ro common in this narrow 
Gulf, (whose rocky shores, reefs, and shoals, still alarm the pil- 
grims to the temple of Mekkeh, and frequently present the 
wreck• ** of their ill-fated barks) were severely felt by the mer- 
chants of those times, and greatly curtailed their profits upon 
the commodities they imported. And the avarice of the Egyp- 
tian Soltaiis. who were aware of the immense advantages derived 
by the Venetians from this important traffic, and who knew bow 
greatly the communication with India by Egypt was to be pre- 
ferred to the overland passage through central Asia, added to the 
exclusive pretensions of the Venetians themselves, had attached 
so exorbitant a price to every thing imported into Europe, tba 
jtbe discovery of the Capo of Good Hope was the signal foi 
eteost immediately abandoning this channel, and for the down 
fall cf their trade. But the same objections do not apply to thi: 

• While making my survey of the coast from Seorz to Rcirenke, we marl 

our fires principally from the wrecks of Boats cast m die Egyptian shore. 
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roninranicalion at the present day, and the delays and dangers 
to which sailing ships were then exposed on the Bed Sea will 
now be removed by the invention of steam. 

Agafharcides, in speakiug of this Gulf, jastlv observes that 
the middle of the channel was the only safe part for ships, and 
that it was the object of the ancient mariners to keep as much 
us possible at a distance from the shore, except at night, when 
it was necessary to make for some port or creek, where their 
vessel might lie secure from the effect of the winds and waves 
of an accidental storm. The mouths of these ports* I have 
generally found to be openings in the reefs that extend in a direc- 
tion nearly parallel with, and at a short distance from the shore; 
and the bank, whose height varies from thirty to forty feet, and 
which in these places frequently curves into the form of a cres- 
cent, serves to defend them from the immediate effect of the 
wind. They have also this advantage, that the water is not 
agitated in the same manner behind the reefs as in the open sea ; 
but while they conveniently present a natural breakwater, they 
expose a boat to the dangers of the rocks themselves.' + How- 
ever, from their size, they will only admit the smallest craft, and 
no vessel could with safety approach them, or hope to find safe- 
ty in their shallow and confined basins % The use of steam 
boats effectually obviates the necessity of adopting the precau- 
tions resorted to by the ancients, or by the Arab manners; am! 
nothing more is required to ensure safety than the possession of 
an nccurale survey of the Red Sea, and consequently the means 
ofavoiding its reefs and shoals. 

The passage from Bombay to Kossayr, and Sooez has already 
been tried by steam, and found to succeed, and the time em- 
ployed in coming from India to Egypt is fixed to the short petiod 
of twenty-one days. But a question has arisen as to the most 
expeditious, and' in general term.* the most eligible method of 
effecting the steam communication through Egypt; some having 
proposed Berenice for the place of debarkation from Bombay*, 
others Kossayr, and others again Sooez, at the northern ^xtre-. 
inity of the Gulf. The first I consider highly objectionable, on. 
account of its great distance from the Nile, and from the di$-- 
culty of procuring water on the road : the circumstance of there 
being no modern town at Berenice, ami its having no port, 
(though the roadstead might perhaps supply its place) : Ihe diffi- 
culty of obtaining water and provisions llieie ; the great private 

* The M Portus Multi’* of Pliny. 

t Boats that break from their moorings are inevitably lost; aud this 
sometimes happe-is even in these ports. 

I Kowing boats may enter them safely in search of water, if touted', .dr 
if it is to be found in their yicinify, as at Wadee Saffierv. " 
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otis und fatigue lo those who cross to the Nile: the grout time 
l hey must lose, ami in short numerous qther objections, w hich, 
as l imagine no one acquainted with the road would seriously 
propose it, I consider it unnecessary to mention. 

It now remains to decide between Sonez and Koss&yr; and 
after stating their respective claims, I shall leave the reader to 
judge which of* the two is to he preferred. 

The distance from Sooez to the Nile, at Booiuq, the port of 
Q^herah (Cairo), is a litdc? more than eighty miles,* and pas- 
sengers might embark, or goods might be put into boats, at Boo- 
laq, and be immediately forwarded to Alexandria or Rashecd 
(Rosetta) by native boats. The road is g<>od from Sooez, and 
there is no great objection on the score of water ; bin ihe passage 
up the narrow Gulf of Kooess, I mean that putt of the Arabian 
Gulf, or Red Sea, north of Has Mohammed, is not at all times 
safe or feasible even for a steam-boat ; and the delays occasioned 
there by the violence of the north-west wind render it highly de- 
sirable that some method should he adopted for avoiding this por- 
tion of the Gulf. The position of Kossayr not only remedies 
this inconvenience, hut is in other respects equally eligible with 
that of Sooez ' and the additional dangers of the reefs in the 
northern parts of the Bed Sea, and the expense and trouble of 
having another deposit of coal at. Sooey, are also avoided. 

The distance from Koss&yr to r lie Nile at Qcneh, by the mad, 
is about 1 10 miles, or to Ooptos only I OS ; from Coptos to Bon- 
14q478; and thence to Rashecd 164t, or to Alexandria by ihe 
Nile and the canal 185 miles. The Koss&yr road to Qeneli is 
level and good, and indeed the soil is more lirm, and consequent, 
ly-better for heavy-laden camels, thm that between Sooez ami the 
metropolis, and water is also more abundant on that road. 

The voyage from Kossayr to Soor* by the Bed Sea employe 
by steam about two days, and rowing boats from Coptos to Boo* 
1%, by the Nile take eight days ; so that the additional time 
occupied by this route (besides the small surplus on the road 
from Kossayr, to Coptos) would bean objection, generally speak- 
ing, ns to time. But this might easily be obviated by the use of 
a steam-bout on the Nile, which would go direct from Coptos by 

• |n p. 320 1 ba?* reckoned 74 by the shortest possible way, but the actu- 
al distance traversed by camels on the usual roud is severity-eight and quar 
ter mile* to the extern walls of the city. 

f Or to the mouth of the Nile about 160. The distances from the second 
cataract to the *ea, given iu p. 490, are taken from my own map, with the 
exception of those from \V*dec Halfeh to E*So«au, and from Ki q/thurah to 
Ra*h4ed; and on referring fo a larger map than the one 1 had an opportuni- 
ty of conspiring* I find that instead of 219 miles for the former 1 ought to 
hare allowed 260, and I54orlh0 for the latter, making a I tal of 1011 or 
tOM/Wow Wadce Halfrhtt) the 
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the river In Rasbml, and the goods might be shipped on board 
the Mediterranean steamer without ar.y further delay, or change 
of boats. The rapidity with which a st.eam-boat would descend 
the Nile from Copt. os to Boolaq would reduce the time of eight 
tiays, before mentioned, to less than half, and tlius the journef 
horn Copies to that place would occupy only a day or two more 
*han from Kossdyr to Sooez by sea, 

lint it may be objected that this method would entail the addi- 
tional expenstrof a steam-boat on the river* 1 ask, then, how is the 
distance from lloot&q to Kasheed to he performed : Are goods 
to be taken in native boats , and «;e they thus to descend at the 
»aie of the stream to the mouth of the -Nile? If so, the advan- 
laged id steam will be materially diminished by the great sacrifice 
of time consequent upon this mode of conveyance ; and l venture 
to affirm that a steam* boat would pc p form the journey from Cop* 
tos to Kasheed in nearly the same time* that a native boat of 
burden would fake from to the sea.f In either case, for 

expedition, whether from Boolaq or from Coptos to Rasheed, a 
cam- boat is required on tin* river; and when once this is built, 
it will cost but little more whether it. runs from the latter or the 
former, and time Is thereby gained, the dangers and dela)S of the 
iviilf of Sooez are avoided, and, though peihaps of minor itw- 
portance, the advantages for passengers are greatly increased, 
indeed, the steam-bunt fiom India would generally be required to 
put into Kossayr, and thus an additional delay wouiU be caused, 
which i have not taken into aerounr Another objection to the 
river steam-boat may be the wlnt expense, and its inutility wheni 
not employed for the purposes for winch it is intended. Rut this 
objection is not so xii^^ rial as may at first sight appear 
If there are men* than one steam-bout on the Hed Sea and Me* 
d i ten tinea n in communication with England and India, the em- 
ploy inent of the river bout? will be advantageous in proportion 
to their number, and to the goods they carry ; 2d. There Is no 
necessity that the crew of the river boat should remain with it'in 
Egypt, as one ojr two Europeans will be sufficient to take care of 
it during the time it is not required, and the others may be put 
on board it from the sea steamers when they arrive either at 
Kasheed or the Red Sea; for, as it cannot pay to employ it in 
currying goods, corn, or oilier commodities for the INisha or the 
Egyptians, it will not he. necessary either to exhaust the coal or 
to detain the crew in the coun:ry. * 


* About five and half days. 

t On tlieir return from Kasheed these boats frequently l.\ke ten days to r. r- 
rke allioolao, or hIioui half the Sioic employed by the s’ earn e; in coming 
t'rrju Bombay to Eirvot - * 
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In either case, whether Sooez or Kossayr be adopted as the port 
to which the steamer should come from India, there is every rea- 
son to condemn the project of a railway communication from the 
ited Sea to the Nile, as well as the re-opening of the Sooez canal, 
hut as these must appear manifestly chimerical to every one who 
considers the subject, and is acquainted with the localities, it is 
not necessary to detain the reader by any arguments against 
them ; but 1 must observe, that so great an expense could never 
he repaid, and that camels would supply the place of either at a 
very trifling charge. Time is the only object which would be 
gained ; but as a dr 'medarv will perform the journey from Soo- 
ez to Qaheruh in twelve nr thirteen hours, and camels in thirty- 
two #; or from Kossayr to Coptos iu fifteen hours,* and camels in 
about 43, the difference between this mode of communication 
mid the former can never he considered an equivalent to the im- 
mense disproportion in ihe expense. And to give an idea of what 
this would be, it will Kuflice to state that a camel is hired from 
the Arabs at the (tilling sum of fifty or sixty piastres a month, 
without any extra charge, except a small present to the driver, 
of about one-sixth of the above. The camels are engaged at 
this price by the Government, and carry only 310 rottles, or lbs, 
Troy; but an additional sum, making a total of about 100 pias- 
tres^ would satisfy the Arabs, and enable their camels to carry 
an incrcasedjoad. 

Besides this, the frequent injuries which would be purposely 
done to a railway by the Arabs, who must naturally look upon it 
as hostile to their interests, would entail a great expense and 
trouble on this mode of communication; and the difficulty^ £ 
may say impossibility of pretenting them, or of punishing the 
offenders, can well be understood by every one who is acquaint*, 
cd with the life and manners of this wandering people. And 
though 1 do not pretend to decide which of the two routes is 
the more eligible one, 1 confess it is my opinion, that Koss&yr to 
Coptosis to be preferred ; and, in order in render my former 
statements more dear and intelligible, 1 shall give a comparative 
table of the time and distance of each, and a lew extracts from 
Captain Head’s observations on the same subject. According to 
iu m — 


* For the rate of the camel's and dromedary's paces, vide p. 566, Note. 

+ They would expect ruore than from the Government ; but this sum of 
100 piastres would be ample pay for a month. Camels are hired by the jour- 
ney, from the Nile to Sooez, at about 12 or 15 piastres each*, to Kossdyi aft 
une dollar. The value of a pound sterling is> now varying from 70 to 85jpias- 
irt'9. Till* INJaazy Arabs are to be preferred to the other tribes. 
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Tli« jlistancp from Bombay to Aden is 


1644 miles* 


By the route 


SO*! 


;} 


1137 


835 

M 

795 

#> 

270 

* 

ft 

837 

99 

190 

9% 

265 

9> 


*' Bombay to Isle of Socotra 
iS Isle of Socotra to Isle of Camaran 
u Isle of Camaran to Kossayr 

Koss&yr to Sooez (allowing for course) 
f£ Alexandria to Malta •• 

( Sooez to Qahorah 70 i 
fQaherah to Alexandria 120 ) 

Or rather from Sooez to the Nile at Jloolaq .. 

And from Boolaq to Alexandria by the Nile 
and canal . . . r . . .. .. 1S5J 

From Falmouth to Malta, including 2 days’ delay at) 

Gibraltar . . .. J 

And a steam-vessel will reach Alexandria from Mal- 
ta in <» more; making a total from Falmouth to 
Alexandria (including 2 days* delay at Malta) of 

( 16 + 2 * 0 ) 

From the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, 0 more 7 
days, completes, from England to Sooez, a total of 5 
Then from Sooez to Aden . . .. . * 8f 

From Aden to Bombay .. . „ . . lo£ 

Delay for coal at Aden .. 2 


16 days 


24 


30 


Making a total from Sooez to Bombay of 21 days’ 21 + 

Or from Falmouth to Bombay .. ..51 

1 now proceed to compare the two routes from Bombay to 
Egypt, l)v Sooez and Kossayr. 

BY SOOEZ. 


From Bombay to Sooez, including 2 days at Aden, 1 , 

as above j* ** 


From Sooez to Boolaq by camels in 32 hours’ march, 


say 


} 


Boolaq to Alexandria, a light boat 3 daysj (boats I 
of burthen more) .. .. . . / 


Maltes a total from* Bombay to Alexandria of 27 


* Rather too little; it is about 320 or 330 miles. 

Or, with delay at KossAyr, 22 days, making the total 52; or (by steam 
also from HooHqto Alexandria) fifty and half. Vide infra. 

2 Jn this part of the route travellers will soon profit by the convenience of 
a 6tago coach, which is to run from qAherah to Alexandria. The coacIics ar- 
rived Jong since in Jirvpt, when it was discovered there were no roads ; con- 
siderable objection certainly, but by this time I suppose it is in a fair way of 
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But as the steam-vessel will have to touch at Kos-Y 
aayr, there will be a delay of 1 more day, and \ve> 1 

must therefore reckon the total at , * . . \ 

qS 

26 i 
$ 0 £ 

1<U 

o 

H 


Makes a total from Bombay to Kossayr of 
From Kossayr to Coptos by camels is 4 3 hours' 
march, which, including stoppages, will employ 4 
days .. 

From Coptos to Boolaq, by the river, in a country boat 8 
From Bool&q to Alexandria • . . . . . 3 

Making a total, from Bombay to Alexandria, of 34 J 

Or by steam from Coptos to Boolaq, 4 days, and ^ 
from Bool&q to Alexandria IJ day, reducing it to ^ * 

And making the total from Bombay to England Jj2* 

Or, as Captain Head recommends, from Bombay to Socotra, and 
thence to Camaran and Kossayr j which, with a delay of a day 
at each of those islands, will occupy about the same time as (he 
above. But for the advantages of this last project, I refer the 
reader to his own observations* on steam communication with 
India, where all the most minute and satisfactory details will be 
found that can be desired upon this important subject, and 1 am 
glad to find that his views coincide so nearly with my own. 

With regard to the route by Kossayr, l must observe, 1st, 
That the time of 8 days, employed from Coptos to Boolaq (a dis- 
tance of 638 miles), would be reduced to less than halt by em- 
ploying & river steam-boat, and that consequently, reckoning even 
four dayst from Coptos to Boolaq, the total from Bombay to 
Alexandria would only be 30j days. 2nd, That the additional 
delay of days in the route by Kossayr is by no means an ob- 
jection equal to the risks and chances of far greater delay in the 
upper part of tire Gulf of Sooez. 3rd, That it would be more 

* Eastern and Egyptian Scenery, &c. pp. 59 and 67. 
t That is, from Bool&qto Coptos, but ft .*a centos to Bool*«i less, ia con- 
sequence ©5 the stream* 



Or by steam from Boolaq to Alexandria 1 J day, re- l 

duclng it to $ 

And making the total fr6m Bombay to England 

BY KOSSAYR. 

From Bombay to Aden 
Delay at Aden < . 

Aden to Kossayr 
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tvorth while to employ a steam- boat on the river for the greater 
distance from Coptos, than merely from Bool'iq to the Mediter- 
ranean. 4th, That if that part of the route from the Mediterra- 
nean to Boolaq was performed in the country boats, it would fre- 
quently occupy against the stream, and with bad wind, as much 
or more lime than from the sea to Coptos by the river steam- 
boat; and 5th, That the number of days from Boolaq to the Me- 
diterranean being also reduced from 3 days to 1 or lg, the total' 
from Bombay to the Mediterranean at Rathded will only be 
(]g| + 4 + 4+l{ =) 28|, or 29 days; or from Bombay to 
England (24 + 29-=) 5*2 1, or 53 days., by way of Kossayr. 

But whichever route is taken, it will be necessary to arrange 
all matters in the most explicit manner, respecting duties, port 
dues, purchase of ( orn * and provisions, the right of hiring 
camels, the steamer on the river, magazines of coal, and iii short, 
every thing relating to the subject, as numerous intrigues will, iu 
all probability, be set on foot by the Europeans settled in Egypt, 
many of whom are established in that country in consequence of 
being unworthy to live in their own : and it will be necessary to* 
provide as well against the effect of their machinations as against 
the whims or policy of a more influential peison. 

With regard to the communication with India by the Euphra- 
tes, I shall make a few remarks, and, without wishing to find 
fault with what has been suggested on this head, 1 must confess 
that it appears to me unlikely to answer. And indeed it is suffi- 
cient to remember the character of the people throughout a great 
portion of that line, to be persuaded that they will constantly 
throw the most serious obstacles in the way, and ultimately ren- 
der it both troublesome and dangerous. The Arabs are not to bn 
quieted by force, nor can so many be gained over by money ; and 
indeed, if this last measure be resorted to, their demands will 
inever cease, and the example of one tribe will be followed by all. 
But if they evince any hostile feeling, which in all probability 
will happen, the injury they Can do, and the impossibility of its 
prevention, will then be as much felt as the impolicy of the un- 
dertaking. 

An oracle forewarned Neco,t when reopening the canal be- 
tween the Nile and the B e d Sea, that he was working for the 
Barbarian ; and it may be fairly asked, if weestabli&h a commu- 
nication by the Euphrates, and do succeed in reconciling the 
people of the vicinity to such an innovation, whether we are not 
committing the same error as the Egyptian Pharoah, and indi- 
rectly labouring for our disadvantage; 

* It is aot to be supposed that Mohammed Ali res poets any treaties tr 
articles of convection in these umtters. 

t Herudot. ii. 158. 
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EGYPTIAN COINS, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 


The present Coinage of Egypt consist of~ 

a- d , 


The Mahboub Sequin . . equal to 9 " 0 

The half do... 4 6 

The quarter do... ,, 2 1 3 

The piastre ... „ 0 S 

The 20 para piece. . . ,, „ 0 If 

The 10 do. do. . . • „ „ 0 | 

The 5 do. do* » , „ 0 | 


The Media is no longer in circulation, the Government re- 
serving them for making remittances to Constantinople,; the A r« 
chipelago, and Syria. The dealing in these coins, forms, a very 
lucrative branch of trade, formerly monopolized by the* Greek 
merchants. 

The following coins are used in mercantile transactions . 

The Spanish Quadruple 
The Venetian ducat. 

The Dutch ducat. 

The Hungarian sequin. 

The Spanish piastre. 

The German Tulari. 

The Mahmoudyeb. 

The Foudonkly, half, and quarter. 

The Bechlek, do. do. 

The Mahboub, do. do. 

The course of exchange is regulated by the value of the Tulari 
[12$ piastres] which like the Spanish quadruple and piastre ai 
ways retain a fixed and certain value. These coins are rare 
much sought after. 

The imaginary* coins nsed in commerce are,— 

*• d. 

The gold dinar 10 7§ 

The Foudonkly . . • .... 0 11 

The Mahboub 0 9 

TbePatak 0 Of 

The Dirhem 0 6£ 

The sixty para piece r 0 4$ 



APPENDIX 


LINEARY MEASURES. 


The Lineary measures in use throughout Egypt, are,— 

The Peek Istambouli, for articles of 

foreign manu'seture 18 Indies. 

The Peek; Bendazeh for linens brought &ca. 

by ilfo Red Sea.... ; : 16$ do 

The Pcbk Belady for home manufactuies lb do 


MEASURES OP QUANTITY 
The ardeb is the only measure of quantity, it varies in size 
« the several provinces. , 

1 he Cairfeen Ardeb, for wheat. . 5 bushels. 

The Retfetta do., lor do 8 


f 

WEIGHTS. 


For these there exists no fixed standard; the roll* and oke» 
varying tyith the nature of the commodity whose value is to be 
ascertained. 

The value of the precious metals, diamond, pearls &c, is cal- 
culated tyr,< 

The Mitcal .... .... 24 Carats, or 06 gn. 

The Drachm .... .... 16 w or 64 gn. 

The Caratj .... .... „ cr 6 gre. 



observations. 


REGULATION AS TO CORRESPONDNECE 

^BTWBsTnay'Ke sent'lfom France to the at Alex- 

andria, Constantinople, and Symrna, and in the contrary 
direction, without being paid for at the place of dispatch, 
letters between France and the States of Italy to Malta 
andGreece must be paid for at the place of despatch. News- 
papers, pamphlets, printed letters of advice, in French or for- 
reign languages, will be liable for being carried by sea to 
four times the rate of postage fixed by the laws of the 1 5th of 
March, 1827, and the 14th of September, 1830, tor their 
transport over the French territory. 

REGULATIONS RESPECTING PASSENGERS. 
Passengers’ luggage, — Each passenger is allowed as lug- 
gage a weight determinable in the following proportions; viz. 

165 lbs, for places of the 1st class. 

IIO lbs. for places of the 2nd class. 

55 lbs. for places of the 3rd class. 

When the weight of luggage exceeds the weights mentioned 
above, each 22 lbs. or less, above such weight will be liable 
to the payment of two centimes (about one-fifth of a penny ) 
per nautical league. In no instance the weight of one pas- 
senger’s luggage to exceed 660 lbs* Passengers’ luggage 
shall be secured in trunks, boxes, or portmanteaus, hear- 
ing the inscription of the passenger’s name and plfece of 
destination. * i. 

Children.— Children under the age of 10 years accompany 
ing a first class passenger shall pay for their passage second 
class fare. Children accompanying a second class passenger 
shall pay the fare of the third class. Those of the third class 
shall pay half the fare. 

Servants. — Female servants shall pay second clask;fare t 
Male servants shall pay the fare of the third class. : \ 
Carriages. — Fare of the first class shall be demanded for 
the transport of a four-wheeled carriage; that of the second 
for a carriage on two wheels. ; 

Dogs. — Dogs chained on deck will be admitted on payment 
of 10 francs ( 8s.) for a distance of 200 nautical leagues and 
less, and of 20 francs ( 16$. ) for the distance of 201 lea- 
gues and upwards, 

Dated Paris, 30 th of April > 1837. 

THE END. 




ENGLISH AND ARABIC VOCABULARY. 


English. 

Arabic. 

English. 

Arabic 

Aim.!* 

Muk Is aim. 

IkMli 

nnmmauifl. 

Academy 

Muk> iib. 

Bed 

F*o>bc. 

Accident 

lii'flsniktf 

Bf'U) 

BuiM'iii 

Account 

lli-S ml). 

Bend 

Multuusmi. 

An.e 

Wi>iiah. 

Beauty 

Jimumml. 

A* van' age 

Fuovee J ah. 

r>f-r »e 

Kable. 

A(hi(c 

Tuithl’H'* 

BiMpir 

1* nkkccr. 

A, nr 

t i.’IIIM# 

Bird 

Tut ecu, Asalir. 

Afternoon 

Baud cl Dolirc. 

, Birth 

Mo»b oil. 

Aae 

Omiimer. 

Bit cr 

Mom*. 

Agreement 

Knrruur. 

l*lck 

Ansnod. 

Apiculture 

Zu» I’.'ll'llt* 

i Blind 

Zurrcer. 

Aid 

Muddl'd. 

.Bliaid 

Dum. 

Air 

Ilirliwidi. 

Blow 

Zurub. 

Always 

( Mndibuim, 

iBoar 

Boat 

Kbmvzeer, 

Kan nib. 

Amrer 

(ibn/zub. 

'Boatman 

Mullah. 

Auinial 

Pywuun. 

.Body 

Fuddurf. 

A jiparel 

Lildmus. 

Buie 

Uzzun. 

Army 

Fooj. 

11 u ui maud. 

iBook 

Kitiauh. 

Allies 

1 Boots 

Hufianf, Gneztoe 

Ass 

H umuiaur. 

Bottle 

( Mumiooj 

Back 

Back (Horse) 

Sutl^. 

Su nimaa. 

Box 

\ (;u<znze.< 
Sundonk. 

Bad 

( Siuc frer, 

) Pa Mat. 

Boy 
,Bie d 

Walad. 

Juizum, Jau* 

Bag; 

Khurriet. 

bur, Aish. 

Baggage 

Ausbaub. 

[Breath 

Nufs. 

Basket 

Ghuzhee* 

'JJribe . 

1U4iwuU 

Batin 

Taui, Soltaine* 

Brother 

Aukb. 



English. 


Arabic, 


Engli sh. 


Arabic. 


Burden Hnmmul 

Bttr,,e ” .. T lln.itlnj. 

(Camel s){ 

Burying; ground, ftumtnus. 
Business Ummul 

Butter Zubbnud, Tim 

i tint. Sjiuiin 
Camel (Male) Aidin', Gama 
Camel < Female) N uukut . 
Camel (,/iding'iGiUk nib, 

< anal Nuhhnr. 

Candle Shummah. 

( are Sbutbul. 

Carpet Banco. 

Castle KiUali. 

Cause Subbub. 

Cirtain Yelveen. 

C hain SiEill ih. 

Chair Koorsee. 

Charcoal Huinmum. 
Cheese J unbun, Ku 


Zubbnud, Tur- Dirty 


u. lay 
i Desert 
Difficult 


Chicken 
City 
C lean 
Cloak 
Cloud 
Coffee 
Con lent 
Cotton 
Country 
Country } 
lN alive) ) 
Crocodile 
C<»\v 

Cucumber 

Custom 

Dump 

Danger 

Dark 

Dates 

Day 

Day*brcak 


Disease 
Distance 
Doctor 
D«»g 

Nuliliisr. j Dollar 

Shummah. ID nor 

kSbni'bul. Dcnht 

Dance. Dove 

Kilhih. Drink 

Subhub. i Duck 

YeKeen. jDnst 

Sil-iU ih. Duty 

Koorsee. Ear 

Huinmum. Early 
Junbun, Kur- Earth 
reez* JebncjEast 
Furooj. 1 1 .nay 

Buhl. (Egg 

Saul. [Empty 

Soob. Zauboot.'Emi 


Ghynte. 
Kuhwa h. 
Ruzziu. 
Kuttun. 
Mooik. 

• tVuitun. 

Timbal). 

Bukrah. 

K us air. 

Dustoor. 

Uuttub. 

Khuttur. 

Muzlmn. 

Turn moor. 

Nfchaur. 


Epistle 

Evening 

Face 

.Family 

Far 

'.Father 

iFa igue 

[Fault 

Fear 

[Fever 

F,g 

Figure* 

Finger 

Fire 

Firm 

Fish 


Soboli. Fujjur. ’Flambeau 


My-vnt. 

K urrnz. 
To-wnkkoof. 
Subtler, in. 
Mooslikil, 
(ilmlleez. 

Murrtiz. 

Funsillali. 

Hukkeem. 

Kul;>. 

Hiiitn. 

Baub 
Shin > bn 

Feukhtah. 

Shurrub. 

But. 

Ghuhbab. 

link. 

Oozun. 

Fujjur, Badri. 

A urz. 

Mushrek. 

Sallees, 

Beizah. Baid. 
Kltaulee. 

A ukhiie. 

Kliut. 

IW ugh rib. 

Wujjrth. 

Aulihul. 

Bayed. 

Ant u, Auboo. 
Taub. 

Tukseer. 

Wasshut. 

Ilummau. 

'i ecu 

Shukkul* 

Ausboo. 

Nar 

lianem. 

Samac. 

Mushaul. 



English. - Arabic. English. 


Flower 

Hjr 

l'o d 

FOol 

Foot 

l i roe 

Foi d 

J-o.k 

Fowl 

Fiicnd 


Fruit 


Full 

Fthtfrul 

Gain 

Gulden 

Girl 

Girth 

Gloss 

Go;;t 
God 
Gold 
G rod 

Good Morning 

G ruin 

Gropes 

G raltS 

Green 

Ground 

Guard 

Gum 

Gun 

habitation 

Hair 

Half 

Hand 

Handkerchief 

Hare 

He 

head 

Heat 


Ncor. 

Zuid.i.ab. 

Tamil. 

Am uoik. 

Ki dd ii m. 

htillVV Lit. 

jVlaubur . 

Mioka. 

Fa ink. 

K i J uhbeeb, 

( U a /< i z . 

( >uuunt‘r, 

l Funk hut. 
jMuliuun. 

Jum.uuzah* 

Mullah, 

Jiiinut, Uoozut. .inquiry 
{ ^ubheejui, ‘Journey 
\ Bent. 


l Heaven 
jHortW 
i 1 * eight 
UMp 
UlU 
Hole 
j Honest 
1 Honey 
[Hope • 

Horse 

! Jlour 
I House 
Hauser 
ilius baud 

!i 


Fhukkaul. 
Gobi ae. 

JVInuz . 

Hindi. 

Tillau. 

Kb)' re, Teeb. 


|Joy 
[iron 
j Ulan 1 
.‘Judge 
[justice 
|Ke tile 
Killing 


Njobah-ulkbyre King 


Gbuliah. 
Hnnuout, 

La l&she. 
Augi.ztir. 
llur, huld. 
Mohauliz* 

Sun i m ugh. 
Kutluir* 
Htiveyiee. 
Jlulb. 

KLf. 

Fed. 

Meelaut. 

Auruub. 

H<»wa. 

Furrub, Rats* 
Hurraurut* 


Kuile 

Ladder 

iljamb 

i 

[Lamp 

Language 

Lunthorn 

Large 

Lust 

Lean 

[Learning 

Leech 

Leg 

i n 

iLess 

Lemon 

[Letter 


Arabic. 

Jinnnt.1 
J 1 ukkee . 

F met an h. 

A umdaud. 

Jubi u I. 
^ukkub. 

Sa udik. 

Us mil. 

To-wuk«kah. 

( \lurkiib,Fur. 
^rus, ilosan. 
Sun-lit. 

Mukkaim, Bate 
Juo, Mujau-ut 
Zooj. 

Ana. 

Tnjweez. 

Suher. 

Ishtut. 

FI uddeed. 

Juzzerah. 

Kauzee. 

Amiylut. 

Kuddur. 

Kuutil. 

Alulleek. 

fcukkten. 

bullurn. 

{ Huinmul, 
Kliurroof. 

C >oorauj 
( K unde el; 
Lussaun. 
launotis. 
Waiisah, Kebir. 
Auk beer. 

T ulditef. 

Elm. 

Elk. 

SuuV; 

Waa. 

Lemoo. 

hnrrdf. 



Ekglhii? Arabic; 


English: 


Arabic. 


Liar Kauzub. 

Lie Kuzzub. 

Life H>aut. 

Light Nnor.. 

Linen Kmtun. 

Linn Ansnil. 

Little Sbuaie 

Load 11 a m mill: 

Load, (Camelfc) Hummoolut. 
Lbadstdne M u«l»n uttees 


Locust 

Man 

MnYk 

Market 

Marriage 

Marsh 

MaBier 

Mat 

Measure 

Meat 

Medicine 

Melon 

Memory 

Merchant 

Message 

Midnight 

Mile 

Milk 


Mischief 

Misfortune 

Money 

Mouth 

Moon 

Moon (full) 

Moonlight 

More 

Morning 


Jurrautk 

Knjjul. 

IJltnumut. 

Souk* 

Nikkah. 

Khullabu. 

Mnulik. 

Hupseer. 

Meeznun. 


Mosque 

Vi ontll 
Much 
Mule 
iuunny 
\i u r<le** 

Nail . Tinier) 
Nail (>jjiLe) 
Name 
Nu (i kin 

Sjiiiou 

War 

Necessary 
Veck 
Ses-ro 
S**t 
\ o\ er 


Musjid. 

Uhsur. 

Fum, Poll. 
Kusseer, Ketire 
Bughuk 
Moomis. 
Kuitul. 

✓'iffur. 

Mnsmaur. 

Is-um. 

Praia. 

Koimi. 

Kurrecb. 

Znrroor. 

litiklmh. 

Uldiush. 

lxuliiaut. 

Abadan. 

Juddeed. 


Lull bum. Lab 

i,bt 

Leek 

me. 

> ore 

Si ilau. 

Dowah, lUauj 

Noon 

Doh re. 

Tid .bee kh. 

Nose 

Amnef. 

Zikker, tiiffuz 

Not or No 

Lau, Mau. 

Taujr. 

Nothing 

Wiilnhagne 

Pvghaum. 

Now 

Haulu, 

jtfisf-nl-leel. 


wakte. 

Meek 

Number 

Hi*sa»b. 

Lubbaun, Hu 

Oath 

Kussiim. 

leeb . 

< obedience 

Tae.uk 

Muthaun. 

(Obelisk 

Meek 

i Lumhuh. 

Occasion 

Foor»ut. 

Au*r el). 


Kiiiioiuos* 

Aufut. 

•lienee 

ukseer. 

Nukd, 

)il 

Zaite 

Sliur. 

(aged) 

Kunsur. 

Kummur. 

dd worn 

out) Btilkiu. 

Budder- 

?»ice 

Tanr. 

Kummerut. 

W once 

Ubtati. 

Zet-audah, Ak 

i tidcr 

Honkiim. 

far. 

i«>x 

Rukkur. 

Fujjur, Sooboli Pain 

, Mullaul. 

Sovpbe. 

Palm- Tree 

Ujjooz, 



>) 


hgftr.TSH 

AiiAr.li'. I 

f\Nc;t.‘. c u 

AttM’.U . 

P.'il'iinh 

Muuffirut. 

Quarti-r 

Hubbub. 

*arent 

Wnutid 

Quest ..-n 

So waul. 

\i?t 

Suuhik. . 

Ham 

Muttur. 

Vn 

K it Until. 

K.«*iompens 

Sow nub. 

V Opto 

khuik 

KcmI 

Autumn*. 

Vrlume 

Filer 

Hcg ill at ion 

TurU’d*. 

’upper 

Ftlpel 

UtMued v 

ljlauj 

’e rsun 

Siiuk?, 

Kent 

Kuraiuef aii 

Piastic 

uueisjic. 

Hep! y 

.Inwauh. 

Half do 

Noas 14 ui she. 

Repose 

iVumau-yut . 

Pigeon 

1:1 am am. 

Reproof 

Taunah. 

Pipe 

Daouaie 

Rest 

Furraughut. 

Place 

Mukkuin 

Rice 

Auruz. 

Plate 

Sab no 

Rich 

Ghunnee. 

Plague 

Tauoon . VV ab- 

Riik 

Kliutrah. 

bau. 

Rivet 

Nuhur. 

Poison 

XufTaut , H’n ' 
msii. 


Tnrreek . 
(Sulook. 

PotnegraniU' 

Rumman* 

Ropv 

HnhhiiL 


Aui un. 

Rope (T< #t ) 

rumiaub . 

Pond 

Ho iiz, U ti7 . kiii: 

Rose 

W ui iMiti 

Poor 

Mufliss 

Rough 

Xuib ef. 

Post, (Dawk) 

Kausid 

Round 

M tiddoar . 

Povs rr 

Koo-wnt . 

K n !e 

Hooko<««n ' 

Praise 

Taurecf 

Sad 

Mullool. 

Prayer 

JDoah. 

Saddle 

rurj. Kan:’ 

Preparation 

Tuhhe-\ ut. 


Keel 

Presence 

IIoo%/.ool , 

Salt* 

Mullah. JVIer- 

Present 

JWkthi h. 

Scieiv r 


Price 

Kecui ut. 

Seasrn 

Furi-ml. 

Pride 

Ghonroor. 

Serpent 

Heah. 

Prison 

Hubbus. 

. Servant 

Moolnu* 

Profit 

Fau-ee dab. 

Shame 

Hy.au. 

Promised 

Vv dau* 

; She 

Hefe 

Proof 

Dulled. 

| Shtep 

Siiant, Zufc’ 

Proper 

Lau-yek. 

bee! . 

Provisions 

Tau-*i. * 

Phc-e-H 

BanulfC, Baua- 

Punishment 

bec-au-Mit. 

■ 

bek. 

Pure 

Sauf. 

Shop 
• Sit k 

Duokhauon. 

Put pose 

Irraudah. 

Mnrreez. 

Pyiaroid 

Hui rum. 

^ide 

'1 nrrtif. 

Quantiii 

Tvuddur. 

Sight 

Nuzztir. 

Quarrel 

K'»z7.oali. 


Ulkumul, 



t> 


Kno r.isn 

Alt Aim;. 

.Silence 

Sookoownt 

Silver 

Seem. 

Skin 

Jiltl. 

Slave 

(Jholaum. 

Sleep 

Noom. 

Slow 

I,ubhaus,KuI 
liutttn . 

Small 

Segaier. 

S (u» w 

Snuboou. 

Soft 

Mul lau- vein, 

Son 

W uld. 

Sonic 

Nughmah. 

So|,ii a 

Diwaun. 

Sour 

llammiz, 

Spoon 

M&lakii 

Slain 

Ibe. 

Star 

Xejjuui. 

Slate 

Jlaul. 

Still 

Kamati. 

Stone 

Hujjur. 

Storm 

Touflauii. 

Street 

Seifjue. 

Strung 

Muzboot. 

Sugtr 

Sukkur. 

Sugar Candy 

Kuiul. 

Sun 

Sliimnnm*. 

Sun-rise 

Shurkut. 

Sun -set 

Wukkoob 

Stiff 

Ye k keen. 

Swut 

Hulloo, Luz- 
zee? 

Svuud 

Stef. 

'fable 

Suofra. 

Tent 

Kbemuli. 

Tent door 

Koauk. 

Tent polo 

Sit toon. 

Ten! pm 

With. 

i hev 

Hoin. 

Thick 

K ur beef. 

/f em 

line! 

Futtaim. 

11m- 

1*. I'kkeek 


^NGMbif 

A Tabu 

Thirst 

LTiiish bchaub 

riiow 

JEnt. 

'ie 

likkud. 

'rime 

Wiikr. 

Timid 

Khaueef. 

Tobacco 

Dokaiuu 

To-dav. 

Elyaum 

To-morrow. JJocra, (jiiiijdo 

Tomb 

Kubbur. 

Tong u<*. 

Lu?sauin 

Too di 

Sun 

Top 

Fouk. 

Torrent 

Seel. 

Total 

Tuinnmum. 

Town 

Ha lad. 

Towei 

Boorj. 

Trade 

Tijaurut. 

Travelling 

Seller. 

Traveller 

Moosaflii . 

Tree 

Shujjur. 

True 

Saudi k . 

Trust 

Ittibar. 

Valley 

Waudeeii . 

Very 

Nehau-vut, 

Village 

Vinegar 

15 a ml al . 

Kliuk 

Voice 

Soot, Sett. 

Wages 

Tullun. 

Water 

Man, Maut 
T’aumoi 

Wa \ 

Mmnunau, 

We 

Nabna 

, Weak 

ZaueiT. 

VWarv 

Taub. 

Weight 

Wuzzwn. 

, W cUonie 

Tahricct. 

- Yc 

Entom 

You are 
| come 

wcl- 

Miirhubbun 

» Well 

Hoflfeer. Bee 

1 West 

M ugh rub 

! WUc*t 

lluutub 



7 


Ekummi 

UlAR.U j 

English 

A«a»ic 

Whip 

Soot. j 

Writing 

Kwkkum 

Whirlwind 

Auloob. ! 

Wrong; 

Zooluni, 

W hit.fi 

Auberz. Ahiad i 

i 

Khuttau 

Wile 

Zoujah. 

! Year 

•Sun. 

Wind 

1 Iowan. 

i Yellow 

Ufttur. 

Window 

She aquo 

• Yes 

BullaU) fur 

Wine 

Shnrraub, XV 

i 

| 

za, Aiwa. 


bile . 

I Yesterday 

Aumus. 

Within 

Gowa 

[ 

UUaumii* 

Without 

Baraa 

Yet 

Ummau. 

Woman 

Ourut. Mara 


Waulau. 

Word 

Kullaum. 1 

You 

Entom. 

Work 

Ummul . 

Yount; 

Shauhj. 

World 

Doo-ne-ati 

j youth 

Shubbauk. 

Wound 

Jurruh. 

i 


English. 

Aka mu 


Good Mornin 

<r 

S ubutkw r 


Ciood Night. 


Mcssikbalkcn 


How do vou 

do' 

Esh hdldr 

• 

Well, thank y 

ou 

Taicb Allah yr 

sallS mao 

\ am unwell. 

• i • »• » • •» 

M a fish Ke.ff' 


I have the head ache 

Rasi Vougihint 



GIVING OH DP* LIS • 


Wait there 

Come here.. .. 

Uun 

Do it quickly . . .. 
Do it slowly .. .. 

Carry here 

Carry there 

Listen 

Wait 

, . , . . , Osborhendlc 

Taalc hdne 

• ligri 

Emil Be'shufah 

. . .... Gcebe hSne 

Wdddth henak 

Sit down.. .... „ 

. . . . . Okohod 

Get up 


Take away - . . . • 


Leave it here.. .. 

Kalli/ 


QUESTIONS. 

What do you want:. . 

Aouze d l 

^yijoare you,. .. 




English 

What, is your nam<*' f 

Where are ynu goin&'.. .. 
What do y«u seek?.* .. . * 
From whence do you romef. 
How much do yon want 1 . • 

I» it not enough? 

Is it not true* 

WhyT 


English 

Arabic 

One 

Wuubidj Auhid. 

Two 

Usnaun, Inain. 

Three 

Sullauss, Tlate 

Four 

Aurbah. 

Five 

Khummuss- 

Six 

Boot. 

Seven 

Subbah. 

Eight 

Summauii' Ta- 
raanye 

Nine 

Tissah. 

Ten 

Ussur. 

Eleven 

'Auhid. L ! y:ur 

Twelve 

Usnan, U?°ur, 
litobhar. 

Thirteen 

Suilaufut Ussur, 
Tlettuslmi 

Fourteen 

Aurbah Ospur. 

Fifteen 

•fihuimnista l; > 
sar. 

Sixteen 

Soot. Ussur 

Seventeen 

Subhat Ussur, 


Arabic 

Lmiir' tt 
Tilth fitaiif ' 

Tdsionuu tr. 

Min fain th(ut ; 

( 'aui tdouzi : 

Moicajfi : 

Mask Dogri ? 

La ( or) Malt'd n : 
Enuisii Arabic, 


Eighteen 

Snnuianveth Us" 
Kui/1 amantas- 
linr. 

Nineteen 

Tissaut-U«ur. 

Twenty 

Ishron. 

T weniy one 

Waived ou Ashe- 
reen. 

Twenty two 

Inain ouAshereen 

Thirty 

Sulsoon* Talateen 

Thirty one 

Wahedou Tu ta- 
les*:!. 

Thirty two 

Inain ua Tat ale or 

Forty 

Aur-bauco:*. 

Fifty 

Kmumuc-oun. 

Sixty 

Settee ii. 

Seventy 

Sabaeen. 

E*Ri"y 

Tamnnem 

Ninety 

Tasaeou 

Hundred 

Mate. 

Thousand’ 

Aulif 



AN ITINERARY, &A 




OF THE 


ROUTE 


SUEZ TO ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, &c. 


DESIGNED FOR TRAVELLERS PROCEED- 
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P R E F A 0 E. 


As the intention of the following pages is to convey 
in as brief and comprehensive a manner as possible 
all the information l that may be useful to persons pro- 
ceeding chremri- ?ky\r * * iheS* 1 a* iron, India, and 
' .oti -.kk * % ■ ojf- >. v u : ’v»U sed that he has 

- ' r - < 4 Vf * *o * *ui jft/ dr enpuau.- and effusions 
"o* * hud> 1 on temptation of ancient 
* ,*« t-K* '".iorJ such ample scope. , Vo- 

|v\-vr ' ‘urn, . h.d \till might he written* re^irlirjj 
*■* < f .rpr A >?i»^ i ;.*• ' ants an I puce* of antiquity vjhich 
K.(s traveller uuavoidablv encounter- between Suez and 

-^airo, hut it may be questioned whether their utility 
-would not be neutralised by their encumbrance. Tiii > 
pamphlet is intended for ready reference, and if it serves 
in the least degree to diminish the inconvenience and 
difficulties attendant on ajourney in a strange land, the 

author’s object will be attained. 

> 

He takes this opportunity of returning his thanks Tor 
the encouragement which has been bestowed on his 
efforts by the Bombay community. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Alexandria. Cost of passage to Italy. Suburbs of Air, van- 
(In'/.— Objects of curiosity — Inns. Daily expences. Kr- 
chauge or relative value of foreign coins. Municipal Go- 
vernment. Modes of conveyance. Egyptian boats — cost of 
purchase or hire. Embarkation on the Nile. Objects of at- 
tention on the banks of the Nile. The locks at Atfe. Fun 
— manufactory of Red Caps— Provisions at Fua. Chibrt Kit 
— Arab Courtezans and dancing girls . Neghil — crev)S of 

Egyptian passage boats. Guczai— coffee shop; Sandy desert • 
Iloulac . Uulcshish or presents . Fertility of Itoulac. 

Alexandria is the principal Port of Egypt, and the grand 
mart for all the Exports and Imports of unit Vice Royalty. 
There are always a great number of vessels in the harbour, 
and departures for the Levan*, Malta, Italy, France, and 
England, take place almost every week; and consequently 
the rates of Passage Money, are very moderate. From 2b 
to 40 Spanish Dollars, are generally paid fora passage to 
Italy and France; besides, from X to i x Spanish Dollar tloi# 
ly for your tabic if you met* with the Op tub:. 



The City in itself, offers very liul- vy irthv of observation, 
except the aupero collection of untiq uiues. belonging to the 
Swedish Consul General, Monsieur ie Chevalier Jean D’A- 
unetasy. All travellers behold them and are astonished, and 
the Chevalier is so very polite , that he experiences pleasure, 
in satisfying their curiosity. 

The surrounding country is very b.inen, with the excep- 
tion of some gardens fei tile in palm trees. At the distance 
of a league in the intesrior, stands that, magnificent column, 
called Pompey's Piilar, situated oil a little hill, and seen 
from a great distance. Without the ramparts, opposite the 
New Port, and almost on the beach, arc the two Needles ot 
Cleopatra, one of which has fallen. The Catacombs, are at 
the distance of an hour’s journey, towaids the entrance of 
the Old Port. The houses in this country arc miserable, with 
the exception of those in the New Okel , or Quarter, built in 
the middle of the Esplanade, within the ramparts. 

There are two taverns here; the best is that called The 
1hr*e Anchors, which, although tolerably well furnished, 
is by no means equal to those of Europe. Nevertheless the 
attendance is good, and the charges moderate. 

The daily expense is as follows : 


Lodging* Piastres 5 

Breakfast do 3 

Dinner at the Table d’hote ••..do...., 5 

Supper. . . . „ . do. . . ,4 


By bargaining, these prices may be materially induced, 
AH sorts of foreign wines ore to he procured, and at mode- 
rate prices. The foreign coins most generally known and 
used, are. 

The Austrian^* Spanish) generally worth 15 Egyptian 
Dollars and Coionmiircs. $ Piastres. 

The Venetian Sequin from 34 to 35 Do... Do. 

The Doubloon new and old 16 dol- or 340 Do... Do. 

TheGuineu 5 do. or 7«> Do.. Do 

f Jhe Egyptian Piastre 40 paras or marlins. 

, Alexandria is governed by. Moharctn Bey, son-in-law of 
the Viceroy, The police is excellent, and for the further 
6 ecnrity of property and safety of foreign commerce, there 
u re consuls from all parts of Europe; the English, (Col. 
(jampbcll), French, Austrian, Sardinian, Tuscan, Ncapoli- 



tan, Spanish, Swedish, Dutch, DinUli, ami Prussian. There 
was until lately a small Amateur Theatre, called 44 The t/- 
nion,’ 7 but as the Union had a terrible enemy called inch/i- 
Haney to combat, it is not surprising that the former suffered 
in the fray. More solilo !!! 

Neither Palanquins nor Carriages are to be procured in 
Alexandria, but asses, the usual mode of conveyance, arc 
obtained in great numbers and without difficulty. We re- 
commend however, a little care in the choice of the animal, 
for there are some, who either from a religions feeling, or 
some equally cogent motive persuading them thereunto, are 
much given to going down on their knees, the times and sea- 
sons of which, as they make no previous arrangement with 
the rider, occasionally cause unpleasant separations between 
the cavalier and his st eed. Asses are hired for $d of a dollar 
per day. About a league from the City, is the Mahmudie , or 
great Canal excavated by order of Mahom tried Ali, Vice 
Hoy of Egypt, nine years ago. This js the place of embar- 
kation. 

You will here find three sorts of Vessels, called Caras, 
Canges, and Maashes, 

The first, which are the smallest, and have no^abin, are 
from 5 to 15 Tons burthen. The second, which commonly 
have a cabin, tolerably commodious, and a small quarter 
gallery, are the best calculated tor voyages on tbe Nile. 
Their com traction is admirably adapted to sailing, for they 
arc long and narrow . They are met with from 30 to 50 feet 
in length, and broad in proportion. The Maashes, which are 
the largest of all, are used fur carrying merchandise. Some 
have good Cabins. It is however advisable, that Travellers 
should only make use of these during the floods, on account 
of the numerous shallows met with at all other seasons. 

There is no fixed rate of hire for these vessels. This de- 
pends generally upon the number lying at the place of em- 
barkation and the competition consequent «»ti their assem- 
blage. At particular seasons, they are ail employed in the 
service of the Government. 

In case of intending to proceed from Alexanders to Cai- 
ro, or any other place beyond the Canal, it is necessary to 
observe if the mouth of the Nile is open or not. In the 
first instance you proceed up the river in the same vessel ; 
hut should the contrary be the case, you are obliged to take 
another, us will be seen by what iMiows. 
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The ordinary freight of a good Cange, from Alexandria 
direct to Cairo, is from 6 to 10 Dollars. From Alexandria 
to Atfh only, from 4 to 63 and from thence to the Capital, 
from 6 to 8. You can also hire them by the month when 
inclined to take a trip to upper Egypt, and for this vou pay 
from 13,000 to 18,000 Paras, equal to from 20 to 30 Dol- 
lars, The cost of the carriage of goods, cVc. is very little, 
and particularly so if camels are employed. 

On leaving Alexandria, on the right, opposite Pompey's 
Pillar, is the great Lake Marintis, opened by the English : 
but ere we commence the voyage, it is imperative on us to 
caution travellers, against incurring the risk of Coups de So- 
fei/, to which persons are liable, by exposure on the canal, 
and on the Nile $ for although the air may be often rnrified 
by the North wind, still there are days when a perfect calm 
pievaiis. 

At the distance of one hour’s journey, from the place of 
embarkation, you pass under the palace of the Governor, 
where is the first Telegraph, communicating with the Cita- 
del oi Cairo, entirely managed by Arabs; and two hours af- 
terwards you arrive at a sort of Custom House, called the 
Square House , where you are obliged to shew your T(,squc- 
ret) or small Passpoit, with which it is necessary to be lur- 
nished at .Alexandria, and is easily obtained, by means o< the 
Dragoman at your consulate. From this place to Curium, 

( the third telegraph station,) there is nothing worthy the 
notice of Travellers ; you urrivc here in 6 or B hours. This 
place consist ol 3 villages, surrounded by very highly culti- 
vated, and fertile fields, belonging to Europeans, and an a- 
hundatice of Vegetables, Fruit, VI ilk, flutter. Fowls, and 
Eggs, is to be procured ; but no Meat or Bread. 

It is at this place, that vessels often stop, and, where it is 
necessary, lay in provisions, in order to prevent any further 
delay till their arrival at the mouth of the river, at Atfh The 
time it will take to reach that place, cannot be accurately 
stated; for it depends entirelv upon the wind. The passage 
may be made in six hours, or it may take two days. In order, 
however, that the traveller may make his calculations accord- 
ingly, we shall merely eay, that the entire length of the canal 
jftinbout 1 4. leagues. It is also necessary to remark, that the 
Km's or Masters of the Vessels, will not proceed during the 
Slight; and nothing will induce them to do s*», as the custom 
has been too long established to be broken through, They some 
limes, howr-uT, though rarely, proceed when it is full moon ; 
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thou Id a favorable breeze spring up; but only then for a few 
hours. If there is no wind, you must not calculate even iy»» 
on this. About a league from Carium , there is an A rfcb till- 
age called Birqui , a famous sporting country. The number 
of wood pigeons is immense* 

On arriving at Atfd t if the mouth of the river fsopen, only 
n short stay is made at the Custom Hoase. and you immedi- 
ately proceed. Should the contrary be the case, you are liable 
to a little trouble and emense, in moving yourself, and goods 
and chattels; as you are obliged to leave the vessel in the ca- 
nal, and hire another in the river; the intermediate distance 
during the low tides, being: several hundred feet, when the 
waters of the N ile are so low, that vessels cannot pass up. Atfi 
and Rosetta are the Dep6ts for all die merchandize which 
comes down from Upper Egypt. One sees here, all the col- 
lected produce of that part of the kingdom, which is after- 
wards sent to Alexandria, either by the canal, if there is suf- 
ficient water, or by sea, following the course of the Nile. 

We would willingly describe to our readers the beautiful 
view which presents itself to the eye, at the junction of the 
river at Atje; but it must be reserved for a more imaginative 
pen, and a more poetical fancy. All we could say, would on- 
ly convey a faint idea of it, and add poignancy to t£e regret, 
of pointing in faulty and ineffectual colours, a picture which 
merits the most perfect hypotyposis. 

The scene increases in beauty, the nearer you approach 
Fad, and in the variety and richness of the surrounding 
landscape. At this point also the Nile presents its broadest 
expanse. 

Fu&, is a large village situated uptfn the Delta , an Island 
unparrellelei in fertility, which divides the Nile into two 
branches; that to the east proceeds to Damietla , and the 
Western to Rosetta . This occurs opposite A*J&, but about a 
league higher up the river. 

The village of Fud is a beautiful and picturesque object in 
itself, as it is romantically situated, upon a considerable ele- 
vation. Here is a fine manufactory of red caps well woith 
inspection. It contains nothing else remarkable. Provisions 
procurable, viz. fowls, eggs, fruit and vegetable at a fair 
price. Beef is scarce but good mutton is always to be. had; 
20 or *25 fowls ordinarily cost one dollar. For between 
600 orToO eggs you give the same. Fruit and vegetables sufficient 
for one days consumption, one or two Piastres. At Vm } on gc- 
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rurally Uj in n fresh stock of provision, and from hence to Cairo 
roay'calculate npoii ho variation in their price. After you 
leave. Fua the ne&t place where the passage boats generally 
touch is called Shebre Kit, distant about 6 leagues. On the 
way thither you pass many villages on the banks of the Nile, 
but we shall only notice here (and during the whole of the 
,rouleO those which are the most remarkable and interesting. 
We shall say nothing of the beauties of the landscape during 
this journey, but leave it for the surprise and admiration 
of iravclleis. Shebre Kit, on the right bank, is only a 
poor miserable place, consisting of a few houses, and 
a codec shop; but the provisions you may stand in need 
of are to be procured. Ju this village, as in almost nil 
the others, prostitutes and Arabian dancing girls come 
to the banks to wish them a pleasant voyage on their 
departure. Egypt is filled with this class of females, who 
neither are restrained by virtue or religion, submit as readily 
to the embraces of Europeans, as to their own countrymen; 
and it is not uninteresting, to see these proud Albanais who 
formerly detested the very sight of a Christian, now become 
the willing instruments of such a commerce. Alexandria is 
the only place where the severity of the Turkish Law’s on this 
subject, is put in force 5 and if the end is not so much a con- 
cern fo^morality, still the object is very praiseworthy. It is 
to prevent uproars and tumults which otherw ise would not fail 
to take place among sailors, who are always very numerous 
here.* 


•There are among these dancing women a number who display wondcr- 
ful agility and flexibility of body, exhibting none whatever in their legs, 

, which, according to their notion of modesty, should never be seen. A 
European however is not likely to be much taken with the kind of grace 
displayed in Egyptian movements, since they partake of an obscenity 
particularly revolting to a delicate and refined mind. This style of dan- 
ring is the ouly one known in Egypt, and though encourag ed in the best 
classes of society, is not practised by well born females. 

Singing is the principal agremrnt amongst the Egyptians, Mussel men 
and Copts. The stranger will do well to endeavor to hear the best singers in 
Cairo, particularly Nepisa; the softness, power and modulation of 
whose voice seldom fails to excite as much delight, as the rapidity with 
which she run* over tits most difficult octaves, creates astonishment. 
The effect is of course much lessened by an ignorance of Arab poetry, 
which derives ro much ornament from a language rich in* metaphorical 
expression , nod which poets lively and heated iinaginnations know so 
well how to employ. Amongst the most celebrated of these latter we 
cannot refrain Irom mentioning Hariri, perhaps the most delicate and 
fanciful amongst them. Love, is his constant theme, and thtt he* treats in 
so touching and felicitous « style «« to excite sensibility i:i a heart hi- 
therto dead lo ihe "Krli* 



Kroui Shelve Kit to Le^uil unit be estimated at about seven 
ov eight leagues disiancc. It is a village pietty much <he same 
a; the former, situated on the left bank. It is placed on an 
cievated scite, aud overlooks a vast expanse < f highly 
cultivated country. 

It has already been said that the Rais are very averse to 
proceeding in the night, but their principal object in not doing 
so, is to allow rest to their crew, which commonly consists of 
so few individuals, that they cannot divide the daily la- 
bour too much, und pai licularly when si contrary wind or n 
calm, obliges them to tow the vessels by the cable. Indeed 
the vessels are generally so badly equipped that work is not 
only suspended during the nighr, but very often during tk© 
day also. 

At six leagues from Ncgt/il on the right, is a village called 
Guezai. This is a more miserable place than any of the pre- 
< eding. There is indeed a Coffee House, where in the evening 
all the peasants result, for News &c. & c. Plenty 

of Milk uud Butter may also be procured as well as other 
provisions, except bread, which heie, »s in all the other 
villages, is of so bad a description as to disgust a European, 
who must therefore procure a stock beforehand. — On leaving 
Guezai^ two or three leagues beyond it y ou pass' ft sandy 
desert, on your right ; it abounds in wo) ves and hyenas, and 
is bounded by fertile fields. Some hours after wards you 
arrii p at a place, where at some seasons of the year a great 
nun her of boats is met with. It is here the arm of UuT Nile 
which leads to Damielta branches off. Many and various are 
the objects which succeed each other alternately from this 
place to Doular ; deseils, fields, gardens and forests are all 
comprehended in the short space «»f eight leagues. We have yet 
said nothing about the bukhshish , or presents, which the Egyp- 
tians are eternally soliciting of you without rendeting you any 
service. They have a custom of pursuing strangers, and din* 
ning this word in their ear, and one is often obliged to beat 
them to drive them away. But to whr.t purpose? They cry 
one moment and are after you again the next. At Bourne you 
experience this even before you go ashore. You are tormented 
at the same time by the p'tople belonging to the vessel, by 
women aud children, by the customhouse people, (who besides 
wh-itlhev take by right from Government demand a bukhs- 
fiish as a sort of right of their own) and finallv, last though 
not least, you are assaulted bystreet porters with their asses 
and camels straggling* for employment. Let it nut be imagi- 
ned, hmVevcr, taut it is necessary to disburse large sums in 
order to rid yuurstlf cf their inn m tu :.itic^ 3 a’thouuh many 



writers on Esjypt, anil the overland route, would have you 
suppose so* You may satisfy a whole crowd of those who have 
not earned the douceur, by a few paras , — the 40tb part of 
n paistre. Give five or ten paras to each of the people around 
you, and you will recieve as many thanks and benedictions as 
if yon had disbursed a dollar. In fact, if you are so minded 
you may withhold bukhskisk altogether, and rest pretty certain 
that you will neither be attacked or insulted; nay you will 
not even he menaced by the disappointed party. So much Jfor 
bukhshish . 

Strangers are surprised at the first view of Bonlac from a 
distance, to perceive between the houses high mountains of 
‘various hues and colours, but how much greater is their asto- 
nishment subsequently on finding that these masses, which 
at first seem barren, are delightfully fertile. They are how- 
ever really so, being covered either with corn beans or barley. 

Boulac is a large village, and serves as a Port to Cairo. It 
possesses a very large Custom House, a fine manufactory, 
conducted and superintended by Europeans, an immense Palace 
belonging to Ibrahim Pacha, Generallissimo of the Egyptian 
Army, and Son of the Viceroy Mohamad Ally, and some very 
large warehouses, which are the entrepot for all the goods 
which arrive by the caravans. There is besides a sort of 
arsenal where a fine Steam Boat of about 200 tons has lately 
been built. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Cairo, The Kansani, Inn , Consular agents . Garden ant*, 
Places of the Pacha at Chubra — ( itadel and connonfoundery 
at Cairo. Old Cairo — Isle of Rhoda. The Sphyriz . Safety of 
travelling in Egypt . Civilized state of Egypt.— Egyptian 
troops ; Agriculture. The Viceroy* Mahomed Ally. His Prime 
minister , Ibrahim Pacha. Necessity for a servant who knows 
Egypt Well and who can interpret. Egyptian villages , their 
resources; Sport on the banks of the Nile. Route from Alex- 
andria to Thebes. Benisuef, Palm trees ; Minia. Dearness 
of Provisions, Memphalut , Crocodiles , Danger of Walking 
on the banks of the Nile from the force of the current. Siout 
Sheriff Bey ; . . His kindness and hospitality to Eurbpeati 
travellers • 

Cairo is in the interior, half an hour’s journey from Boutac. 
Theordinary means of going thither as in fact in all journies 
throughout Egypt, are is^es. At the entrance of the gates a most 
superb cotip d'aeil invites the passenger to linger on his way. 
On one hand are the delightful field and beautiful country 
•which you have passed through* and before you the beautiful 
perspectiveoflhetownand citadel. Ontheleft is seenthe gar- 
den where the brave General Kleber was assassinated. 

The Capital of Egypt is well worth seeing, not because the 
town itself is by any means rerrtarkable, though large, 
but on account of the curiosities it contains. Notwith- 
standing the Kansani nridstnot be passed over, it is a large 
quarter of the town, consisting of really fine houses and a very 
rich market, where goods of a very beautiful manufacture are 
exposed for sale;viz. sabreS, arms ofallsorts, dresses, jewellery, 
fine pipes, &c. <fcc. &c. 

There is a tolerably good ’Hotel in the French quarter of 
the town called the Ex Monier which has a billiard table aiid 
a fine garden. There are several C (insular Agents here. Air* 
Maltuss is the name of the English Consul, 

The Vice Roy’s garden at Chubra which is about one hour’s 
journey distant froiri the Town will amply repay the trouble 
of visiting it* The Palace is delightful, but the large marble 
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l>a»on where Ilia Highness and hie favorites amuse themselves 
by bathing, is truly magnificent, and the fountains which are 
in the centre and also surround it, add to the delicious coolness 
and beauty of the whole. 

I he citadel attracts the attention of strangers; its lofty 
B, i. ua *i* on which command the whole of Cairo and the environs 
afford the most delightful prospect imaginable. There is the 
famous well called after the Patriarch Joseph, to which by a 
winding staircase scarcely illuminated you may descend to an 
immense depth. There are some few palaces within the cita- 
del, the principal of which is the Palace of Justice. There is 

besides a foundry for cannon and muskets. 

In Cairo , as in all the principal towns and villages of Egypt, 
very excellent vapour baths are to be had. 

Old Cairo also merits attention. There are here two large 
camps for the infantry and cavalry; the large palace belonging 
to Ibrahim Pacha , and a manufactory of saltpetre. There ia 
also another Custom House here. 

The island of Rhodas is opposite Old Cairn and its cir- 
cumference isabout a league. It is in this island that Nature 
has displayed all her riches. A residence here would furnish 
the beau-ideal of a country life! The objects which principal, 
ly invite the stranger’s attention at Rhodas are a gunpowder 
manufactory, some beautiful houses and the Nilometer. In 
crossing the river you pass the village of Ghizah on your way 
to the famous Pyramids bearing that name, which lie about 
two hours distant. Half an hour spent in this village will well 
repay the traveller’s curiosity and reconcile him to the delay. 
He will here see chickens hatched by the heat of an oven, and 
afterwards sold by measure as articles of food. 

The Pyramids are seen at an immense distance off, but from* 
their magnitude always induce the supposition that they are but 
50 spaces from the traveller. It is not until he stands at their 
base lhal lie is struck with wonder at their stupendous height. 
Then, while contemplating these witnesses of antiquity he 
is lost in profound veneration. The Pyramids are too fami- 
liar, in description at least, to every child, to render necessary 
any account of them here; besides, what hope could the author 
have of conveying within the limits of this little publication, 
the faintest idea of that which h$s occupied volumes? The 
most remarkable of the Pyramids at Ghiza are two in number. 
The largest is ascended from without, with the assistance of 
n Bedouin. These people come in crowds on the arrival of 
strangers and offer to guide them to the top, and to the 
subterranean depths of the enormous structures, and arc 
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*ily satisfied with a few piastres. Near the Pyramids w ill he 
seen the famous Sphynx. 

Some time back it was not prudent to go to the Pyramids 
without being armed and well attended; hut at present the 
laws enacted, and good feeling evinced, by Mohamed Ally, 
are too well understood throughout Egypt to place strangers 
in the least hazard. They may journey throughout the 
interior of the country not only without risk but with the 
certainty ot being respected and attended to, especially if 
habited like Europeans / the supposition that the reverse of 
this is the case is utterly without foundation. * 

The Vice Roy employs ail the means at this disposal to 
confer civilisation on his subjects, and it is a fact that the 
traveller who possesses some knowledge of the manners, prin- 
ciples and institutions of the Mahomedans, will be surprised 
to find Egypt so far advanced in refinement. Manufacto- 
ries furnished and conducted as in Europe. — Lyceums 
of Languages and the Sciences— a Royal Marine thoroughly 
instructed — disciplined troops, Infantry, Cavalry and 
Artillery, — (each Regiment having its band of music con- 
sisting of 35 young Arabs, who attain to a proficiency in the 
art that qualifies them for the performance of the best # pieces 
in the operas of Rossini, Mozart, Ac. and the marches which 
in former times led troops to victory) — a Military Council of 
Health composed of European Physicians — a Journal in the 
Turkish language — Telegraphs — all these attest the ‘march 
of intellect* and spread of intelligence in this ancient land. 

The agriculture of the country is enriched by the growth 
of Mako cotton and Indigo, and the very worst districts are 


* This state of security arises in a great measure from the mild cha- 
rpeterof all classes of Egyptians. Their gentleness is so remarkable 
that such a crime as homicide is never perpetrated amongst them, nor 
will they readily embark in any enterprise involving the sacrifice of human 
life. They easily forget and forgive injuries : — they cry, dispute, and 
beat one another, and the next moment may he seen laughing and eat- 
ing together. Such qualities amply atone for the fault of indolence so 
often laid to their charge. If, some years ago, there really was danger 
in travelling into the interior it arose entirely from the predatory ha- 
bits of the Bedouins. Their wild and independent manner ot life joined 
to a natural ferocity, facilitated* the execution and contributed to tlie 
impunity of crime. Sometimes here, sometimes there, these rangers of 
the Desert having made a successful plunder instantly disappeared, 
and betaking themselves to the heart of their extensive plains remain - 
<d secure from all pursuit. A t present however, — whether their ferocity 
has diminished, or that greater familiarity with Europeans has ins- 
pired them with more philanthropy towards us, or that the rigor with 
which the Vice Roy enforces his mandates keeps them on their good 
behaviour, it is certain that they are. no longer the same people. 

\ 




covered with tiees tad herbage of a|l descriptions, which 
are made to blossom in spite of a burning sun and a pernicious 

climate. . „ 

All this is the work of Mahomed Ah, the Vice Roy. The 
geniu of this septuagenarian is admirable and his activity 
indefatigable. His physiognomy is very prepossessing and 
indicates at once the man of courage and enterprise, and 
the sound politician. He has no fixed residence, being ever 
on the move. Long may he live for the glory and happiness 

of Egypt. _ . „ 

Mohamed Aly’s first minister, Boghos Joussouff, an 
Armenian, also deserves the utmost praise for his well known 
talents, his perfect disinterestedness, and his fidelity and 
attachment to the person of his sovereign. Ibrahim Pacha, 
to, promises great things. He already takes great interest 

in state affairs and displays surprising energy.* 

■ Before. we quit this notice of Cairo, it is worth while to 
repeat how utterly unnecessary it will be for the stranger 
to adopt the costume of the country. All that is essential is 
to provide oneself with a servant who knows Egypt well. 
These may be obtained with ease, and will be found, in most 
cases, able to speak some European language. They are in- 
dispensable as interpreters, for the only language in general 
use throughout the country is Arabic, the dialect of which 


• Many persons arc no doubt astonished at the sudden metamorpho- 
sis of Ibrahim, and possibly there are some, who, doubting the 
fact, tieat it as matter for ridicule; but those individual, incredu- 
Ions though they he, may not perhaps take amiss a hnef descnp- 
tion o the change in the man and a conjecture as to ns cause. 

No one we believe is ignorant that at one period of his life Ibrahim 
Pacha was remarkable for a ferocity of disposition. Possesssd of an 
ardent thirst after conquest he scrupled 1 not to devastate and destory all who 
i hi , career. His aversion for Christians was boundless. He 
carried^ his detestation to such a pitch that be would rather have committed 
siiicidethan adopt any of their systems and plans. It was then, that 
3: “, foreseeing the rapid trans.tion which has taken place from 
people* , anticioated tbe utmost hori*ors when this soldier 

thrralde suceeedto the government of Egypt ;-but this premature regrot 
iLtlomr The Morea was destined to be the scene of our hero s 
did not la. t g. . him with generosity and humanity. Whether 

SETS effect of theprivations he had endured, or that he had derived 
i Tit bnowledee and correct opinions from the numorqps Europeans 
who wwetn his suite ss Doctors, Engineers and Instructors, or whether 
Nature To short, thought him a fit;, object wherein to work a phenomenon. 

r, b^r«rrr 

S*S'.V.Sbi. I.1XI » w«i« tb. Eurepm MM. 

tic IS now the pride and the hope oftliepcop c. 



differs materially between Thebes and Assouan. You majr 
hire one of these servants for six or eight dollars a month, 
and a common one for less than three. 

It is particularly necessary to be provided with some cheap 
lanthorns, as they arc very useful on board the boat, -also 
to carry some small money, that is to say, Piastres and half 
piastres, about one’s person, as small change is difficult to be 
procured in the villages. 

But few of the villages in Egypt are capable of furnishing 
good Oil, Vinegar, Wine, Sugar, Tea, and Bread to the pass*- 
ing traveller. 

Beyond the Capital the same kinds of provisions are to 
be procured as before one’s arrival at it, but only to a 
certain distance, as will be seen hereafter. Good Date Brandy 
is also to be bad ; anti all provisions decrease the further you 
advance. There is very good shooting on the Nile, and 
wild fowls, pigeons, turtle doves, &c. &c. afford plenty of 

occupation anti amusement. A good gun is useful however 
if it were only for the pleasure of tiring at the alligators. 

Before we proceed on our voyage it migh? be as well to 
give an idea of its length, which may be calculated by dividing 
it as follows. 

From Alexandria to Cairo about 45 Leagues. 

Cairo ,, Siout SO 
Siout ,, Thebes 70 

and from thence to Assouan nearly the same distance, which 
from Alexandria to the frontier town of Egypt gives a journey 
of 260 leagues. On leaving Boulac, a halt is made at Old 
Cairo, about one league from thence. Here, as has been 
already said, is a Custom House, which is the last till your 
arrival at Quennah . Proceeding up the river, you leave on 
your left, quite close to the shore, the scite of ancient Babylon; 
and on the right, about a league further on are the remains 
of Memphis ; among its ruins is a vast Colossus, overturned, 
and lying half buried in the sand j and a little in the interior 
are the Pyramids of Zaccara, which though fine are not at 
all to be compared with those of Ghiza . 

The villages of Muhsara and Hduan are next passed in 
succession * in the last of which, formerly stood the Njlometer 
or Mekias. On the opposite side of the river, are the Py- 
ramids of Dasour, and at* a little distance near the Bank, is 
the great Pyramid, culled by Bruce, “ the false Pyramid.” 
It is said, that opposite to these ut Dasour , and in a line with 
that last mentioned, one of the Great Temples of Osiris 
formerly stood. Passing the villages of Mtzumlv. Oude, Copur ^ 
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and Baracat , you see, situated four leagues on your left, 
Aphroditopolis, or the ruins of the City of Venus where the 
sacred calf was consecrated, and the villages of Beni Alt, 
Nizalel el Aral , and Baind , next demand attention. At the 
North East from this last named village, is the celebrated 
spot where Abou Dahab defeated Aly Rey in 1773. Benisuef 
is on the right, at a distance of a few leagues. This town 
is the capital of the Province of that name, which i9 situated 
in the interior, and bordering on that of Faioumi , There is 
nothing here particularly worthy of observation. The town 
is large, and contains many mosques, and provisions are 
abundant and procurable. Benisuef, as well as all the other 
principal towns above, has a vessel of war, similar to a cutter, 
lying before it well armed and manned with Albanians. 
This place may be reckoned a third of the distance between 
Boulac and Siout. The neighbourhood of Benisuef abounds 
in game, and the country is very fine. It is here that those 
forests of palms which astonish the traveller in his journey 
up the Nile, commence. It i9 computed, that there are 
twenty two millions of these trees in Egypt, which, as they 
are taxed at three piastres each, yield an annual revenue of 
sixty six millions of piastres to the Government. The vil- 
lages otFushnc,Benesamct , (i Insane, D uoudie, and the town 
of Mime, are next seen in succession. It is necessary ta 
procure provisions at the last mentioned place, as none are 
easily to be had for many leagues afterwards. 

Minie, looks very beautiful at a distance. It is large and 
contains some fine bazars, otherwise it has nothing remarkable. 
Zaunt el JblcUeiim and Slick Semei, are the two next places. 
The cotton plantations near the former are numberless. 
Radamore is only five leagues from hence. This village is 
miserable enough in itself, and is only remarkable bn account 
of a distillery of rum, the excellence of which has obtained 
universal celebrity. This place has been chosen for that 
object as the centre of the greater part of the sugar cane 
plantation. The provisions are so scarce and dear to a 
traveller, that you often are obliged to give a dollar for a 
email quantity of butter. 

Kadamone is two-thirds of the way from BouUtt: to Siout. 

From lladamone to Memphalut is twelve leagues, and there 
is nothing worthy particular notice in that interval; you 
pass at the foot of a long chain of high barren mountains, 
where dwellings excavated in the solid rock meet the eye^ 
Idcutphahit is on a height, whose foundations indicate the 



accumulated ruins of ft former city. The country is similar 
to (hat about Minie . There are some caverns, where the. 
embalmed crocodiles are daily raked up. It is said, that it 
was latterly ari exclusive place, for the deposit of these 
animal objects of ancient Egyptian veneration. It is in the 
neighboui hood of these caverns, during the overflowing of 
the river, that these amphibious animals are first seen; other- 
wise they do not come even to Siout . They are always found 
in sandy places, such as the banks of the river, or on the little 
islands slightly elevated above the level of the water, from 
which they never stray further inland, than 6 or H paces. 
You rarely see so many as 4 or 5 together. They are 
terrified, at the least noise made by any object which they 
think larger, or superior to themselves; and the sight of a 
boat particularly, causes them to fly immediately. As they 
will not permit a near approach to them, it is very difficult 
to take a good aim, and the movement of the vessel adds to 
that difficulty. However, you have at least the satisfaction 
in disturbing them, to see them start from their inactivity, 
and plunge with surprising majesty beneath the waves. If 
even you should be so fortunate as to hit them, the shot may . 
not tell, as their scales are so hard and thick as to be only 
penetrable in two parts of the body, very difficult to mark; 
i. e. the two sides of the belly which are defended ^by the 
upper part of the thighs. 

It is necessary to cautioh the traveller who may wish to 
land, that in walking on ilte banks of the Nile, he must 
lake great care not to approach the edge of its high banks; 
as they are by no means safe, on account of the current 
which is continually undermining them. It is the more 
earnestly enjoined, as a want of attention to this fact has 
produced some melancholy accidents. 

The journey of 14 leagues from AJarnphalut to Siout, offers 
no scenery. Woods, deserts, and fields, and villages so’ 
miserable as not to be worth mentioning, succeed each other. 
They are however so numerous in Egypt, that the total 
number in the Vice-Royalty, great and small, is calulatcd 
to be c 2700,of which 1500 are situated in the Deltha . 

Siout , called by the inhabitants the capital of Middle-Egypl, 
is situated one mile from the river. It is governed by S/ierif 
Bey, ex Kiasa Bey, formerly a Marnaluke of the Pacha's. 
Under the orders of this Sherif, all the other Beys of Upper 
Egypt as far as sh&ouan are placed. II is palace is at Siout; 
but as li«» is obliged to overlook and direct all the manufac-' 
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t it res and administration of bis dependencies, be is continually 
moving, His countenance is mild and prepossessing ; he 
re fascinated with the society of Europeans, and their cou- 
vefrsaton is the greatest treat ! to him possible; he questions 
them v (by means of bis Interpreter,) of their manners, 
customs, systems of government, <Vc. &c. and from the 
deep attention he pays to all that is said, he would appear 
to fre studying those models. He overwhelms his European 
visitors with compliments and politeness, but always diffident 
of himself, he bogs them to excuse the barbarism of his 
njan tiers, by saying i( we are yet far behind you. M If he 
gives an invitation to dinner, which he most infallibly will do 
to all who cal! upon him, he displays a table covered in the 
finest European taste, and with most excellent wine. He is 
acquainted with the names of Newton, Voltafre, and other 
Celebrated authors ; of whom he speaks With respect, and 
appreciates their talents, He is fond of politicaf arguments, 
and the French terms of cC liberty equality, and brother- 
hood,” are very often pronounced by him, in that language. 
Hia household physician, Doctor Massari, (a Neapolitan,) 
is a very excellent person, who recieves all travellers with' 
pohieroess, and* feels pleasure in being serviceable to them 1 . 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ppyptcm \v tidings, Upper Egypt ; . necessary precathni 
against thieves ; their fear at fire a' ms. Climate about 
Shut. 7 he K anisine G.rghe . Quentin- Manufactory tf 

Cotton thread • Cardins. H>issaa Bey. his civility t& 
Europeans Hespi a/ity of the English agint , Sed Hussein, 
i xuilent provision* at Quen/a . The temple of Dendtrti 

— Theb<*. Car tar- Tutor. / xtrene cheapness and plenty 
of Vro isions. Ernnh —Adf u, Ombos. Cmrnnc, Assouan 

— Abundant e of fish The Cataract. Nubian children. The 
Isle of Chila Bain*. In strip ion on the temple of Philo . 
Latitude and Lon ”i( utle of the different monu units in Egypt* 
Sioux ishirire anil veiy populous. '1 In* Mouses (as in all 

the Town* o' upper Ki r ypt, are built of brinks mostly lined 
in tbe sun; stone buildiu>. s are v rv ra»e in Kirvpt. which 
is s’ligutar, as the unci' nt i eople of the country niaife almost 
t\ o roinmon a use of that material. The vapour ba»hs herW 
are * j xcellen , ve, v ch ar and well attended to All sorts of 
prox isiuns are to t o pmnii d a? low prices, and excellent 
bran y. It is to this place that the licit caravans from 
Dai foor came d wo former I* , but which for he last 6 years 
have disc nt tinted do u*: so, on account or a mi$under*tan bog 
bavin. tak* n place between t he King of that c untry and- 
the Vice tioy of Kgypt. Tire latter, teeiing ^en-ibly tbe 
loss which ac. rued to Iris kingdom, by ih** cessation of such, 
a lucrative commerce, sent sometime *iu -e > :iii embassv with 
rich presents and propo* Is of pe»ce, Hut the Kiii^ otf- 
Darfoor y with whom civilizitioi lias noi arrived at it^ 
ereatoi height, co. liuiuiiclcd the unfortunate Ambassad nf . 
to b* put to d rit'i, wit > nan the additional regret of finding 
the present- seized up n with avidity, by the treacherous 
monster Towards Ujipcr Ezvpt, c tiled by the natives' 
Said, chip must l».» taken at nigat against rubbers, not oft 
account of any personal violence tint th rnav offer, of wh. civ 
there is uot the least dauber, hut t* coi.itenct their, greifc- 
and extraordinary skill nd cunning, if by any means They 
can get uup^rceived imo y »ur vessel, you in i J rest ass ired, 
that with whatever hajto they m*y, be .pbliged to iiy f .. or 
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however naceremnntansly they maybe ejected, they will 
becamp with something or other, let the »hjec< be ever so- 
inconsiderable Many curious hats of their dexterity are 
related, among*! others the following, which we must oermise 
by saying, that they are most expert swimmers, “Therms 
of the boats generally steer r one of them who had on a new 
turban, was unfortunate enough to attract the attention of 
one of these dexterous gentlemen d urine; the day, who had 
ihe perseverance to follow the range for some lime till h,e 
deemed a favourable mom.-nt. for his enterprise to have 
arrived. It was late, and the night very dark, when plunging 
into the river he cautiously and silently gilded towards the ves- 
sel* which was under easy sail. He springs upon the rudder 
and snatches with eager grasp, his ! \\z wished for prize tmnv 
the head «f the astonished >teeram:in. Mute with surprize 
po r Palinurus uttered n*»t an oath, sigh or groan, till he re. 
collected that a bill of exchange for a considerable sum fat 
hast to him) was wrapt n* the folds of the ravished head 
gear. Plunged into the neepest despair, he entreated aloud in 
the m *«t pitiable voice, tiiat his papers at least might he 
restored, since they were of no service to any but the right 
owner, and their loss would involve him in ruin. Without a 
Word being said in reply, the precious papers, tied to a stone, 
were thrown on board the vessel, to the astonishment 
and joy of their now fortnnate owner/’ 

> The most effectual method to guard against any attempts 
being made, on your arrival near a village, *>r any otuer place 
Where you intent* to cast anchor, is to dis< h,irge two or 
three shots in the air, as the Natives are terribly afraid of tire 
arms; also some one should watch all night in the boat, and 
occasionally make some noise, which may be heard from a dis- 
tance. 

Beyond Shut a sensible alteration of climate is felt On 
the Nile however this is not experienced in so gpvat a de- 
gree, for the North wind rariftee the air. and the higher y m 
proceed up its channel, the more prevalent is this wind it 
commences generally at tO o’clock in the day and ‘uils at 
•unset* There » only one certain season of the year when the 
Snath and South West winds prevail, but when they do so 
they continue to blow unremittingly throughout all £:ypt, 
£0 duys,aud hence the name given it by tbe Native* of * 4 Kam 
•ten, K e. « Bitty. This generally takes place in the months 
of April and May, when its violence is at its greitent height. 
This wind which comes sweeping over the deserts, bears aloft 
with it dense clouds ofsand, while it* blast resembles that ofu 
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fiery furnace; among ether evils envied by 4hi# calamity, bp*: 7 
thalmin ie no doubt produced by the Kamseem It also occae* 
aious sad accidents on the Nile, and every tear boats are over- 
act and saub bv it Alter Siout you pass the villages of Bad* * 
are, Meshli and Daoutm^ and arrive at the town of About ig, 
a pi tee of no great importance, the town «f Akmeen the an- 
cient Panopolis is near; it is situated a little in the interior 
and is rather a pietty place. The surrounding country how# 
ever has no beauties fora European i ravel lei, and With the 
exception of a few antiquities in the nighbourhood there is 
little to be seen. 

At eight leagues from here is the town of Girgeh , which 
though lar^e, would scat cely repay the trouble of visiting it* 
were it not tor some ancient monuments Ten lenuues from * 
Girgeh you i»nss the village of Elkelh t and a few h» urs after* 
wards, leaving on your right the most beautiful avenue sf 
trees imaginable, you arrive opposite the town «>f Qutnna. 

Qverma is nbout one mile from the rivet ’s side, a.til is a 
Depfft tor the eatables which are supplied to Kosseir, and are .. 
afterwards afforded to the wants and necessities of Jedda id. 1 
the Agias, which is aho under the dominion of the Pacha of 
Egypt. The town «»f Quenna possesses few objects of interest* 
if you except a large building in which is a manufactory of 
cotton thread, entirely managed by Arabs, in the nei&b<>ur- 
hood of the town aTe three or four gardens, which are very 
fine considering they are Egyptian, as (hey contain sevtjul 
sorts of trees and plants, seme vines, and a great Variety of 
dowers. I hese gardens are capital place for sporting. The- 
'Goveriior is ll«$sau Bey, also one of His Highness's favorite 
Mamelukes. He is a clever, spirited man, and very partial to 
Europt tins. He receives all Travellers who visit him with the 
greatest politeness, and takes every opportunity of rendering;, 
them any services in his power.* There is here an Ageut of the 

* The following fact will shew what interest he taken on behalf on Furo-, 
pesos. It likewise illustrates the polity of the Turks in similar circum* 
stances. 

Some European travellers who were at Qmuna once detained a hark to 
car tv them tq Assouan the very day the Bey, who was about to proceed to 
Siout f required a number of sailors. The Captain of the Port (so called) ‘ 
»s the person who recruits men for .the Bey’s Bark, but, not having on the ‘ 
present «cca»ioo succeed'd in obtaining the necessary complement he wit* s 
obliged to have lecourseto the vessels then on the spot. That of the ; 
Europeans, was one of the number, the levy of 2 sailors upon their crew 
presented their departure which iodikiod them to Jay ‘their complaint before 
the Bey who bad embarked and was on the point jf sailing. He was so 
tnudh touched with the appeal thus addressed to him, and manifested eo" ' 
aaueh displeasure ia his looks* that without waiting for instructions, one * 
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English; Government, named Std Rusi'in, hj birth an Arab? 
lie ia the richest poism in this part of the country, and 
haaa small h<* *e ?*ei apart for the use o’’ Kurop- n Trave lers, 
which he pirn gratis, i. e. he wmiM no? iefu<e a t resent. 
It it was ureas d upon him. There ia ah • a certain (Jrwk 
named Kuggi KuUil f Custom Master and \ ppuhutnri or 
Farmer General, s» veiy excellent man, w o bv ia liitiurnce 
a JO I property, • » able and ai'litiif t*» he very useful »»n >< any 
occasions, The excellm* e of all pr«vis»ns hut more especial- 
ly bread at Quentin^ ia icallv .isi/nishing, and with me ex- 
ception of Alexandria or Cairo, better than in any other 
part of Eiiv: t. 

.The fatuous Temple of Ihndtra, a chef d' auvre «*f anti- 
quity) ia n f ; e opp< site aide of the riv. r uhout half an u lira 
jo'tney in the interior. When you cross to v sir it von. 
must take \oiir steeug with \ou across in the boat. This 
Teniple, lonely and iaolat.d, f»r it is Mirroundcd nlv hr 
the Ildus of a \il w, tar ^ur?)asses in real ty all that the inva- 
gination can audeipate What must have been its former 
splendour, when ii is st ill magnificent in dec.. y! r owever lit- 
tle of. an anfiquakin the beholder may be, • r hovievir Un- 
, lettered and tasteless, it mtisi he impo-s hh for him to con- 
template ihese ina»e«**:c ruins, though ha f wii line I in drift- 
. *d hills 'of sand, wthout a tiling of a\'e, and involuntary 
admiration! Iiu4 in In stowing nil «he praise which ia due to 
the grandeur of the a ch'tecture of thu Tciiuiie f Deader a 
it would oe f lly to deny, th »t its sculptured ormnneiita are 

his office**, whose business it is to warm the sh older* &c of vile ( flenrler* 
immediately began m bet»i>w 00 strokes 'fthe rattan on the poor CapWin 
of the Foit who was protected neither by his great ape or his l«»ng wjiite 
l>e4.’d from r ceiiiim the sati faction wh.ch the Bey considered due to the 
Europeans. During lies operation, accompanied as it *».« with the cries and 
frronas of the unfortunate old Captain, the hurrpeaua, w c onlr wanted 
' their, two sailors* services, demanded or rather implored, pardon on his 
Wcrewnt. But th Bey, as deaf to their entreaties as he had been alive to 
their'comp'iuut, turned towards one of his officers and to angry trims com- 
mented on the negligence and audacity ot the Captain. 41 Is it tints** said 
bo. ‘VttiHt ‘l.e fellow behave* to waits foreigners, a d par icnlarlv Europe 
■ns? What will they say of us? They will have good reason 16 catl us 
Barbarous, and people who abuse their power in a cowardly manner. Is it 
thus forsooth that we obey the orders of a sovereign who anxi nisly desires 
that all Europeans who mnv enter bis kingdom be protected and respected > 
In t^is strain he went on, alike indiff rent to the entreaties of one party 
' wnd ibf sufferings of the other until tin' 100 blows had been inflicted ; then, 
chrtot g hi- manner and uirning towards the Europeans he begged ihef 
w.oulfl forgive the Cn«>Uin’s fault. and treat as thev pleased the tw » seamen, 
«rko had already been rest red. After which, wishing the f reigneisa plea* ‘ 
^ iisstt aaH Mthouglikiscsfn.crewItfasinccMphrtr^- - 



not ni all w rthv of it. ?--This of past cj&y£ 'Vfl stiTer'ed 
Ic: 4 * from the ravages *»f time, than alni»st any other in mo- 
ment of :mt:q»ity in Kgyi»t. ilow t h >s o b" Mccnnn.ed' 
for it is im.mssible to siv;i nr bail* 4 s »! uti< » of the q ei* 
tion is, i fiat it is o a l.iter dale! 

I)e arting ftou Qirtt'ia , i d leaving some ?illi<fea 

near t, \ou a rife 4 r 6 hours nr 'em a <1< ;.t Touk, • miera- 
ble pi ice. where tiiiU only i-i pr ic.inb! ■; bur am si oppo* 
site, on ir:eotlie si :e of the riv- r, ih«* i *wn of Gfuz# is ^een 
distant ahum itaif an hour’s j urm*\ f o n rhe hoiks A halt 
is onlv mule here for pr->% ismns. There ires m j rehc* of ' 
atric| iiy. which liowe v* r t > o tepay the (»«•«.. ,le of so foil 
» walk, paniculirly v\ ti* re one is a near Thtbrs Here a Turk 
of t e name of H>i "ijwph mtv he f tn i «i ^ i f ■ » I on in 
emergent* Th*bt$ is di’.id.d ;nto three parts. (Junta, Car - 
nttc f ami Lux « r. 

The (ii si. winch is seven or (ugh leagues from Gtvt xt son 
the »ight t a little in tit in eti«r, hut its s»tn»ti u is ni ne, tied 
Iroin a gn at dist on e, by * gicunure tr- e w ieh grows n the 
banks of the riv r, in an *»xac» li e oirh .he city At fj£T'/n,.i§ 
a House kept ny a person «»f ;he »ia i»»* of Jmni , frrnierfv in 
the service «• the late lastemied \Ir *nh H K M »jes!y's 
Consul («.* neral in Kgypt wheie a. I the titiglish take pp their 
residence du iug their stay here. 

Oil ill*- mail, voii le »ve a little temple on y mi P^hr and on 
the left a rule distance .urther mo her i^secti. ’Vnt'iiVih 
a Inch stipe of p enervation. < lose to u,a-ethe ruins of an 
immense granite < ol s^n which is s-mp scd to r»*pres -nt 
Sesostris. A tew liundre • paces further u are two other ...lap- 
sus iua sifting posture of a* ext ram* lit »ry si/. many i:oiij<*c- 
tores have been rais d about iliem. ami rli.it on* 4 , whielifi* 
of owe entire pie* e ut ston , is siul t * Ii ive the name of Alek* 
and r the Hie it engraved on its forehead 

At Mediant Ab >u, sump slight, distance fr'im this, v are t)vo 
ruins of the Palace ut Ses sirs, in the centre of the still entfro 
and superb court yard f which, are the remains fa (optfsh 
Clnuch Crossing some mi lib unng lulls, aVtheir base* (|re 
<‘The t*mhs of the kings,* which ai^very numerous, bin tluee 
in p •rficul.it are r* nunkahle, ami nijily ; wot thy exploring, 
viz F i st ‘ that of Ofiris,’* funu whence \l. Belz ni soft*' 
years since, carried away that beautiful "hucophagu* ,n<>jw!in 
London; ser ndlv that of he two bain** es, ,aml 4hinlJjy, iljiht 
of > is it a, wife of (lie son of the King Orns. 1< would fees vain 
attain. >t io convey by an\ ^esciipti ni, even a faittt vleg'of 
'kair grandeur, (U, dfilMir sculpmr^j, Ihejr^ 
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phics and, what is most astonishing, of all, Ih* freshness of the 
colours ot their paintings, which seem to have been executed, 
but Yesterday! 

Camac is. nearly opposite Gorna on the other side of the 
river, and nearly at the same distance from its banks. 

Mid piles of ruins of solemn temples, and superb porticoes 
are the remains <>fa palace of uma 2 .i»£ dimensions, and won- 
derful magnificence; in a single anarnnent of which are 136 
pillars of more than *20 feet in cireumfeience, and *f a pro- 
portionable height, covered entirety with heiroglv pines, sculp, 
lures, and pontin^s, there are also two c doss us and an infi- 
nity of obelisks, excavations, &'% More than two hun Ired 
statues of the Sphinx placed on each side of the paths , form 
two sorts f avenues leading trotn the same number of porti- 
coes towards Luxor 

Fr ill Carnac you have a capital view of Luxor which is 
separated fnm it only by the distance of half an hour's 
journey. 

Heie arc some very fine obclfcks and two colossi in a sitting 
posture, much mutilated. The ruins of a magnificent temple 
strew the ground, and now alas \ are either converted to the 
vile purposes ot repairing wretched huts, nr form a refuge for 
wild pigeons. 

Luxor is the last place in the journey to Egypt, where 
provision cost almost nothing; for ex iniple, vou may yet 
ItiOO eggs for a dollar, and. f r the same sum from 45 to 50 
fowls and f i out HO to 100 pigeons. 

Travelli is pm posing to proceed t* the first Cataract, are 
a lvi^ed 6rr**i.iiously to lay in a stock of provisions here, or at 
least . at Esntih hi ieutrm s ironi hence, t »r beyond tint town 
nothing but milk is to be gotten. 

Leaving the village of Ennent on the right, Esnah is the 
next place. Here are the remains of a temple, and a fine 
manufactory ot coUou thread. 'Hie surrounding country is 
charming* 

Alter Esnah the village which is worth being visited, is 
called Adjdu , about hair way between Thebes and Assonna . 

Thje Te cple at this place is not only in a state of excel- 
lent preservation, but ulst presents fine specimens of archi- 
tecture umt sculpture, ft’s portico ds particular] v beautiful, 
and k has a staircase within of steps; although it appears 
from* without, io.be nearly one third buried amid the sur- 
rounding rui os. This teinple is supported by 1H. lofty and sub* 
fttantjaf .pill.irs now almost buried; and its beautiful Court- 
jjurtjjs now used as a place to gtow gr^y pens and lenities! 
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The hack part resembles a fortification, on aecount of a 
very st-rontr and high wall which surrounds it, which i* flunked 
by adceo ditch. Lenrimr Adfou , yn i pass the village of ft./mrf- 
di and sevcial other small ones, dependant on a large place cal- 
led Siluu ; and afterward*, the strait tailed (Hebei El-Srlsele. 
At this p'ace the mountains almost unite, leaving to Kgy t thw 
stream of the Nile at tie. Lmkinsr hack from hence, a most 
delicious view is before the eye Wood*, fields, un tula ting 
grounds, deserts and mountains of varied hues, blend in one de- 
lightful scene to charm the beholder* on the rig-ht «ftlie 

•treigut vast caverns excavated in the solid rock, once the 
abodes of aonertiiion. are now tenanted only by Hyenas. Dis- 
tant hence about six hours sail, are the ruins of Owhus, where 
some choice architectural rent) ins are to be seen, particular y a 
a temple, which though partly in ruin-, siil! retain* evidences of 
its former magnificence. It is supported by 15 large c dumns, 
hut is half bu.ied in »he sun i, us miv be seen fiom the 
height of one of its two pur'ico***. whose base touches the bank 
of the river, far below the present level. Joined «o this is. a 
sort of coveted cloister, sustained hy an infinjrv of »>i lirs, all 
now choked up with sun I- Here \ou m »v behold, and won- 
der, the enormous size of the masses if stone, used bv the 
ancient Kgyptuius in their edifices A number of crocodiles 
are treueraby met wirb near this place, on accouunt of ihe fre- 
quency of small ishtuds in the channel of the river. You nay 
always be aware of them, by the great HigUts of birds which 
hover over them and c iitintnlly uiob them. 

The villas^ of larnac is a lew m les from Amins. At a little dis- 
tance from the former, and cl se to the banks of the riv. r, is an im- 
mense *yeamore, which invites a halt beneath its fitennli shade. 
Hyenas are here very numerous, and arc seen in threat numbers 
towards sun.-et coming d >wn to quench their thirst in theritetf. 

Gehel cl Kebenie outl Katare, is another sireigiu like th* 
former; and may be seen from Carnac, from whence it is dis- 
tant only one hour's journey. 

Before procee ling oh the |ourney to Assouan, which is «mly 
three leagues fiom this spot, there are some curiosities to b& 
seen on the >ide of a hdi ab »ut a mile from that town These 
consist of caverns in the solid rock, supported *>y numerous, 
pillars and covered with hieroglyphics; some of which however 
are 90 much choked up with siuil, as to render any attempts to 
enter them abor ive. Above them, are some t*uil« ings which 
appear to have been tom bs but which are evidently ofa more* 
modern date. On the summit of this mountain at a great heigh 
you see the dwelling ofa Shek 9 or minister of the iVlihOn. 
media religion. * Tn is spot which overlooks the whole surround- 



fflKT country, cjjfTerfi a most beautiful panoramic x\+w, to 
. those irhtj ' trill u£c tfte trouble of climbing such a height* 

*fh * ' • Ailei ' »1e ■ fftiiil.iur ‘ rti«*a«w>w» coii rust^t uitli the 

d fef v Wli^teS of f 5 iiiwl; > tW to 1 ' 11 of AssoaunJ iU? *neti(hb nif 4 - 
fuT»*, ,l«i.U reflect bf£ every bV tt.e oea'iis* oFo'banrf, 
nriiT fun fly rfr- eata-ac* wn eh tjr here plainly seen, lUoj^e’ther 
■f >rm *rn ;i r ^e nnl iife of objects tfhicli must' b»* Vie\ve(l to i't»4t- 
iv np irecf'iicbi T h -■ ascent is r. If her fa lignin £ and laborious, 
"On Hceount'of .he sand wnieft ebveis the stu-fiis'iif trie" ai no<i>t« 
In'ri, and Nfthipo .when bvaud by the «uri. Ir«»cniies atm'for i;i- 
tbierabh*. However, the trouble and htenuveui nice are -amply 
rcconii/enserl. *'■*.,*' 

J ■’ ’ The nrrraiire to Assouan i* also ver\ pferfy.' If resembles 
'very ui,;cfi*aIT t.n* odvr tnw:i-j of (Jiip’er K ry *r,’\vitr this rttbq)- 
tMii^hi • ho'isof sir* not. oai; le** illv b*tt*T o lilt, out 
sonic aiv read* v»»r. fi;i»\ indeed! r A Itbo rsjh the o nn«ry i;i itsdf 
1 n it reihfnlcardy ti >, y nh«i sfilen nd ittms wb.cli ar»* spread 
nl! over die lace ..f it, *oier ppm it a p r<icuur 9 arl lively 

iiK^res; . * 1 ‘ ■ * ' 

fne Ii *y is a. veiy fine m in, an 1 receives Ifiiinioeans w tb 
nrirknl 1 s.mic^ o i, in I ■ protease* : great e«l*em tor them; but 
has t i ken an kI 1 i.l nit « ms hya I; Put they are all Doct »rs 
«f Meii i.it !! r.iere is in V iht it A^ov ti of the na n * of 
Mahimvl, w »<» speaks l alnri prctt\ \v* 1 ll» is very icmvc, 
nfi I Has alvv vs *e i i n »:i r •'$!!• »p- # *i is. i i 1 is a sort of .ico- 
i’.me to all an iq titles i i the nei :iib nr bo (1. \T m are nor nl v us 
able 4 o fin • al< *1 k* p avis o rs y m r*q i re sn tiiis totfi. a id if 
ysid d v, thev c always I nib e, or t»eole tlie prre d‘tn»s? 
tit Luxor ^ ! 

Fish are plen if il t and or a terv ettraor Hn try sun, and »rn 
can ..lit, a die c it i -act in a pirticulir iv.y 

Ihe i d'ifid op *osne to Asxwtiiy contains tb^ •‘enr ns of a 
lar^e pi a '« of TleVodt.a! the ‘{rr-itepn ir« if.interiih »f »v,.ii^li 
have been I tiely osed in ine co rtru rtioii Vf a d.irriek. 

' I'Ue ratar^c ' ts one it ars j »ti i y fr rn i-b.*- a tn»M o .4 oui ui; 
you e[o by land t » it, uiounied o » asVes wbh ur stirrups 
, dbe tstaiur# 'f is at a ‘no n: where the Nile s »f i n n»-i9e 
bread li it i- 1 »rm 1 tiy tnmi ie»d*s l-r ii( s of pock of a lei Unco.or 
“•‘Alld of vario ts ueOieei of uiii^ inu’ H«*se *4kivi »^ tne ajiieir- 
•ance of t’rt.e isl oidd. are hi nthny pliCf‘s only senuM «*l oy 
’ very narrow channete. so llwpth .* Wote** ii? itte noting t, ? firce 
its way tbiouyb, v ca»v4«.*!i indent ;«ftd'pr6ei pit ms current .ml 
clotldf. of foi e. ’ ..i"; - «'•“«*<»- • ^ 1 

‘ The Nubian Idiil Ipen ofdi^ h^i jlrlrt«iHn^ villa ^ ar. the. siifht 
a F#fo|w*,aii;tif wiH , out»cf \ S n find' clam a ^ for b ikslus i, and 
in order to Publish uOma chiidi \& the request, plunge bcadbinf 



'into the r,urrgrjf frooj a high 10 to di*l)]ujtluer talents in svrim* 
insr"; "aird really ihelr and acti fftyv .are woniferfal ; though 
fin the confine of "Rirjj'pt, a ^fe/lt ((iffdr^iu:,e is .dbfcervable in the 
language. plmiognoinfj' ^‘Mr/A'iiVI diiHjfom** &c,of the people. 

The celebrated island, of phjfloi, is onlybalfan hours journey 
from the centre g,f tite cataract* It is entirely ‘covered with 
ruins from oAe'enU to. the dtfier. , The dftjtfee 1 Temples 

are very conspicuous^ the first has ofSlya portico" remaining, the 
second with Ihe e*cep$ioo of the rfo'f, ivtieh *lias entirely "fallen 
in, js perfect 5 and the pillars which support the fatfr walls of its 
f ast area admirable. The third which is in the middle of theis-’. 
land, is nearly' entire^ arid highly merits the iittehtlon! of tra* 
yellexs* The 'Portico tind lovtth court; resemble the temple at 
Ad fou r very muclu the only difference being, that that last 
mentioned is of a fat M perforti z e. 

f Under the portico, 01 fAyte*, the fulfcwmg inscription is ea« 

• grayed* .‘V 

* XW 5 is fa Rcpubliqtie 
k 13 Messidor 

line !A fritif tyancaise, commands 
par Bo)&parte e$t descend ue 
a Alexandria . 

V AfaeSy ayahi this, 20 Jours 
apr isles Mamelouks en fuitc 
, au» P y iramidcs 

Des'aix, Gonmdnddnldik' premiere 
Division Its a pbursuivi ait die la des Caiataclt s> 
oh il est arrivi It 13 veiitobe de Van 7, 

Let G&iirfiux de, 'Brigade, 
l)at oust, Ffiant r cl Bcltiurd ; ' 

Douzeloti, chef de letat major y 
Tourner it Cofanit. I'Att. 

' Ejfpkrd, chef de‘\a 21 Legtra * 

Li 13 Vehiost ixnj de la Rt\ fAfue, 

3 Wars, ou dt j. C 1799; f 

Gravtpar Caslm, xculptedr % 

■in the year 6 of the republic, 

'The* J 3 ofWesilcior 
A French Army commanded 
by Buonaparte made a deseedt 
upon Alexandria— 

The Army haring twenty days 
'afterwards put the Mumdukes tonight 
ut the Pyramids, 

iMsaiv, Commandant gf the fust 
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Division pursued them a» Ur a* th,e Cataracts, vhere lie ha* 
arrived on thia*|£th, Yenlose of the year T« 
the Generals of Brigade 
Pavoust, Fr^nt am) JQilliapif 
Pouzplot, Ch\ef ov the 5 ?taff , 4 
Is Tpiurnerie, Commandant of the Artillery* 

Epplard, Chief of the 21st tight Infantry 
Tty J3th Ventolin the year 7 of the republic, 

3d of March, Anqp Dpmini, 1799. 

En/ipted by QatUn i Sculptor* 
This protico has also within it a winding staircase of 1 60 steps, 
which leads to two terraces, but is so mean pnd narrow, that it 
does not at all correspond (o the grnndcpr of the exterior. The 
lower pourt between the portico and the temple, is perfect, and 
entire. The facade of the temple, qujtee<|iial to that of the op* 
pusile portico, both in the majesty of its architecture, and the 
delicacy of its sculpture. The who Je is in an. astonishing gta’e 
of preservation, and it would be an endless repetition, to dwell 
upon its several perfections, its unfaded coluprs, &o. &c. &c* 
Now, as the island of Pliyloi is the spot to which this little Iti- 
nerary undertakes to conduct the traveller ; and is also the most 
distant point, at which any remains of antiquity are found, 
let us pause; and ere we conclude, let us glance at the respective 
positions of those interesting remains, in the same order, 
ps the s||ght and |ia*ty notices of (hem have |>een already 
offered. 

Geography of the 


pi iucipal temples. tong. ’ tat* 

Of Dm d era SO. $1. 0 90. IQ. 0 


Thebes 


r Carnnc 
t £«*er. 
Atlfou . 
Ombot , 



)sle of Phylo $., . 


30. 90. 4 
SO. 19. 16 
30 . 33 . 4 
SO. 38. Sid 
30 ., 33 . 46 



€ 5 . 44 . 1 » 
25 . 42 . 55 
25 . 0 . 0 
21 . 28 . 0 
24. 3. 45 
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Deicriptiol of Kosmr and Route to Qutmadtoi Lutot ;«•* 

< Doscriptioh /fSutt and Movie to Cairo* ' 

Kossier, as has beert already wid irt the dwerrptionof Q«emW» 
fa a pltce iservinf as a port totbafcby* andfuraishes prot*M#«w 
to Agaia between both which places a lively traffic is carried 
ten. • •• * : 

Tlifc country is poor and hdliV cut ttotemptatlpn Jo tfteh*’ 
traveller to make any* stay in it; although ; it fa ; riot destitute - 
of provisions, yet the long distances from Whichtbeyare brtnighit 
and the consequent expence «f carriage, render ' them ftetber * 
deaPr. Camels are always to be procured# which) being on their‘> 
return and without loaai* are to be hired at a moderate pffee, k 
as they seldom ask more thart a dollar edeh, for the wboteJvAir.. *■ 
ney. Water should be the first artd paramount rare of traeeJi. 
lers; for although it is found in fouf different placet) art the t&tid 
to Quenna, yet, rt fa so disgusting both in taste and eWwtl ; 
that it requires a very great effort to hi in g oneself to drink ’ill 
The water at Kosseir is very little better, hot thm* are Several ' 
sorts; even stagnant water is resorted to by those Whose 1 

will not allow a greater ex|)ence. They also bririg it to tlifaqrfftc* 
from the interior and its cheapness or dearness* is regulattf&by’* 
the distance from which il ls brought. The best of which is foil ad, 
iS at the distance of a 12 hours’ journey, and blear and bright/ blit 
soon after its arrival, it acquires gradually such a disaireeabln 
$melJ,as completely to disgust any one Unaccustomed to it. 
After such a deprivation, and a mournful and toilsome journey, 
uf lour day? over the burning sandy desert, wimt delight to^p, 
proach the verdant banks of the beauttful Nile! ! ! All Hi 
waves see ms .ecurce sufficient to quench the ragiugpthirst t&fcfc 
burns wi thin. 

The best plan for travellers* would be to apply onboard ihe 
ships in which they arrive, at Kosseir, for w are r, arid keej^ini 
bottles for use ; not forgetting ^ls« to. bring with them, some of 
those earthen pots called gog/e/r so famous for keeping water 
always cool. , . ' 

A .ten*, in indispensable, as even in winter the Sun always frttrfls 
fiercely on these, sands, h would he also as well (6 remember, 
to have some apparatus for mending them, placed on the etmefa, 
irs uuty he mo*t co # n?<nient U» the indiritlaaJ, 
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fcoesrir is governed by an Aga, who U very ktnd ttufubli?* 
fng. , r 

'At QaennaU the eon gf ihe English q£*nt, who, tt ** m ell .is Ida 
father,' does *11 m bis pcnflWr fbtfyraVefWs, and takes* up n him- 
self to arrange dll that may be needful for them. There . n be- 
sides a Signor Strati Zambehqni;a trteek Merchu&r, who is 
•tafrxery BifVtcefiWe efod disi attested, v*. *.v *« * * 

One cannot exactly ft* the nufi»be<Gof davsnt vp| 11 lake to crfrss 
the desert ; aj» ildopfeinte on* tfa wftl ot the DaveUei : aud a <•- 
wording to the rate he travels at »£ k<r camel* ondroitwUi uea* 
arid the nmfabev of halts be my find it noto^ry to maker 
nevertheless, as these tire particular instances, they will not 
Mitttferc with the $enewil description of tWrome, hml a sntUr 1 . 
eutly jer-t idqa Will be^ivefi, by taking into calculation, ihe iwiri* 
her of hours occupied lw'the different marches. Prewiring rlie 
ordinary rate at which a camel travel*, one- may icickcxn ihe j ui • 
ney will occdpji from 50 to 53 liouis, which cun &tti*L$b*iw , l) be 
divided, into the foujr principal halting stations* 

On leaving &weif, which is oidinarily dfo.e about sun-*?, f, 
the runeJ-mci* are accustomed in bait (iist at llin En^lis ». t, 
the. English well, which is at K>uf hours dibtatK TSIusr object 
fcnot so much to get rest, as to wujtor their annuals. The w u 
t$r herb ia worse than bad. 

• The mpvetncnt ot The camel tedmureeaWo, ami uncnipfor'ti* 
hie, and even exttemely painful for the tii st day or two $ it how - 
•w»r afterward** becomes more supportable, 

The second halting placp, is below (Icbcl Swlcman, cli c tant 
about 13 hours from the first. It ta.i ni mnlaii), at th" sammit f>t 
which is aspupg, and the water ot it is not ot the verv woi t 
quality. During the whole journey thiough the desert, yon 
jwss continually through the midst of valhos, more or lc*s \ i a, 
olid some which tue pleasing to the eye, by theii length and 
symmetry, while others, nariow and oterhtmg hv huge bkuk 
mountains, tijl the traveller with Sidneys ami uitlam holy. from 
time to time ,f«*w mid far between, some miseishle stunted shrub 
meets the eye, w hile coveys ot partridges are been witfwn pistol- 
ahN, They are not however delicate eatinr. 

Trom tl>e 6ebel Sohman to Jknguetta, h a distanc*’ of about 
$4 houis, and in this mteivnl, no^eatahludiod halting place t 
nor is any water to meet with, until you reach the litter finer 
Lagunttais an immepse valley, where ate great numbers ot ia- 
nael#. 

•To ihe rjght Is the road which heads to Q'ienn«i. and hi ill- 
icit that to.Lpxor, of \>Ukh a description wdi be given aitei bin 
arrival at thefounei. 

1'iQiU tj£ vail* v (o Atnl*st', the last* halting place la the ji«i* 



fiey\ i< p'iacMy honrs -am] 'tUefe. tv 5 ct y. is th* 

«criK**y ifi Y:i:« ^fscd.frtym * 

IktlkViU^jre with -.pr.r>Wft:H»#^ fowt.'ak 

;i liwrher IftKAuWvwV:, ( thfe W'^;r?U "ooiK ■> ' . < 'i 

a.iMJ...c<inif^i^^L’Wl« sfetirw' 

v f>aBt^itii;iM?|r .yo;i ou^e i n*«jv iwti'ilt Vo.ir C.i* ' 
n>el, anti after a riuirt marclMJfdLve Lours, Arrive .&]( the town* at 
Upturn* ■, v,,»f , 7 • .. ■: ..’ *. 

,-■ ' -• , !.. ;■: \:lfnuf^f:rov\Ko^clrt^ tutors /,,, 

Jtt tlif' preccriin^ ^syi-iptioii, it has hftKii ^ilrcart y sapli 
the road to Lnxur> Jjt^wis on tjje left bund oi.tbu gnnl v f i!u;y of ' 
Livsuetfa. • *» ’. . ,- \ . • ; 

I'rom hjpncfejto Luxor, one may «n;c<d.:»b‘ upon U*. b?ip£ nefcr* 
Iv fhosauie distance as u> Quemm., Ahi>utj»aif ;.v*tr, wiile/i ifn* 
til tnoiiisiill desert, you ‘arm ; at a village 
you {I Mi} there, ns nf - Amhai, piiNijy of provisions fjnd 'untt'Vw.k* 
ter : and moreover liorsYw are io h* 1 proourc I, should the in >yf- 
nu*i*t»of the vaipel have, bee a mo uiputylitg. *rU'e fbst of th& 
journey is through ajmpHloas iwul -enhimed ooautry, and in 
which, ft, traveller mav lind every ttcqe^irv, till his at rival ; *t. 
.u\or. ;.•.•■ • - 

Mow that tlr» Iunorary of the J)e«rrt i» Airshed, w<> *ffct I’ 1 ; 
observe portitfU-larlv, that gre.it iiK’nnyeider.c* results from pr't- 
oeediug direct- to Luxor,, instead of U*et<ua,, in the farmer 
you can rarely obtain ho&!s. p or if you are nbk to ««<m. it «/, tiC’ *, 
are generally n!iAcral>W, vile, and not ovt»if. safe, in is l.'ieSii- 

convenience cause Miy this a circitinstiince, \n partnz w*rv. jlV-M' 
for the saving *?o san.U a distance as ' 1 1 2* league*. , VV v « ■.•mm.ivJI 
tire- traveller cg.lhi*. i.:- tUe Uypothr.sis of h si^WcfttilhV 1 '’ ;o-hv ? :\X ‘ 
to Assouan; v • . - . 

$* (Z tin if tht roVi? in C/f jrn. ' '" 

Sue* rjiav ho compared to Kosseii*, An Well on itfroprff of W 
pOBtiiffn iiiifl the Miulfeifv-s of-nn si/c, j»s ft# tlie pn^i -n-iaj i'orh- : 
ltieicft of its porr. Aitisoi*e;H in itselHt is Uiinpt.iO*v ^aoii>p 1 
bvtn£ su r Founded try tikj pea* and the va«t «ics >ri, fcfi’lU co an.Mvupf; 
of ns freqoenc comuoinicaiioiruitii Cairo, it is iihv.vv* provttf;*4.' 
wiih evdry thinit necessary for a tea velhri whose -bid 

HtteiituVii, should always be purticulaily difeetod t,o* »b«- ol\n V 
•r»f fit*i.) da tine:- the carruige, ai?d preservation of tvatrf, hnr 
the journey through the Desert — i)n this suhirei,^ »vV r A »*-r tlW 
reader to-,. the description' of Kosselr, The Wutet* nf ^a*7. :< v a^ 
bad as that of the last named fciwn ; mid iB also* broiiuht from 
the interior. , , . ... ■, + . 

The ;liire of camels is here always tvndenitej and' nno pat a 
generally front I? to Jo pharos, Tm* tlfe whole; Jo ijipey tp 'Cai^. 
.Truydicrs generally lodge with the Lnglieli 'ageWj tvhu 



chvps them w»tU kindness qnd polite attention, in one of his 
Okcls, which he keeps for the purpose. 

The desert from Kosseir to Quenna (vide Chap. I ) {rices, a 
pretfy^e^et id^a of this ;tfic only difference is,' that the mottn- 
ttrin&are fewer 1 in number, ffnti oflew height, than tbfe former* 

IWmiter is jtol. found in any part of the journey, which is the 
reason that no regular hatting places have been established: btitj 
it will su dice to say, that the length of this part «f the Desert; 
may be very nearly, if not quite accurately; calculated at two 
thirds of the distance of Lhc journey frentr fcoss^r i<* Qucima. 
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Gbftrvatianl on the Com men e of Genera J Vtew of the 

(ttiivalx anil departures oj Ships' from Alexandria dm m j* one 
year* (•enerat vwb of all the good* erpotfrd frm Alexandria 
during a year, with resptffive dm effort*. 

For u length of time, tiie establish iTrent of Steam tW U 
between Bombay and Sue* has been a topic of Convei sation 
in Egypt, but uti uncertainty prevailed us to vrtiat period such 
nil an an ge me tit wool i take place* Now however the epoch 
has iiriivcd,i It is what has been long been desired, as the 
fiequOnt communication between thtf two countries will no 
doubt be t be .means of leading to the inundation of a brisk 
trade mutually useful and advantageous. Tins result is the 
more to be hoped for, as the plague, which might in a great 
measure pet hops have dimmed these bright prospects, appear* 
for the list five yfars to have left Egypt entirely. 

r l he Great &J Churned Ally, Viceroy of Eu> pc, has taken etery- 
possible precaution against this awful visitation by institution 
most vigorous ,uiftd effectual Qt\^r,*itttiife over *JI *liips arming 
at the differ*!)* pons which stM#spe4ed of conveying the Hitec- 
turn. Unfortunately however LazuroU*>, nnd coh- 

aeipjently regular scientific reports and observations ait* not pro- 
curable us iii Europe* still, it is a well known fact, th.it Iiiany<< 
vessels were ^Hacked with the disease, at a time when the cxnw* 
tagioa never communicated U c elf to the counfn. Bis liighn 
nessS 01 drr? ou dhrv HubjesU ire exceedingly s **vtrc. 

Alexandria* if not *h«* piim i^al city is Abe ,*&>*/ sea pent of 
Egypt. '1 hejtyesiesv o.der pjevniN; nnd as eeoswis flow all 
nitimoe reside the re* they piottu ccxamiit* «ind pu\aie prw~ 
pcrly tjpiite secure* , 

i * ' * 



iThefle is one .circumstance which very much shackles, the 
market of Alexandria, arpi that is that it is not a town * with * 
any settled rates of exchange. Sqtpe light undertakings in btftik 
e nnelimes take place hut not often. They are also ttot of any 
great consequence on account of the difficulty of meeting draw-* 
4 ers to a large .amount, and good remittances atthe same ti ip<* 
frow I to L 1 per cent, are consequently ordinarily Ufei t on qiHpiT.' 
and tor the acceptance of a good house even from 3 to 4 per 
cent. 19 frequently given. 

The interest, for the use of the money fa from 1-J to 2 per 
cent, per month. 

Bills of exchange arc paid in Colonnaircs or Dollars, doqbl >ona 
and guinea*. There arc also besides, the Turkish coins in 
gold, viz. Mahmoudies, Adlies, an<! Kairics, all of an irregular 
currency, and the Fonduclis and the Barguties, among which a 
great intiny counterfeit are iu circulation, and require a very 
minute inspection to detect the cheat. 

The caravans from Darfour having ceased to arrive in Egypt, 
for reasons which have bee n detailed in u foumer page, the 
prices of the articles they were accustomed to bring down have 
naturally angumexifed considerably, and that trade has been 
sensibly affected. The last caravan which arrived years 
ago consisted of j}500 camels and 3000 slaves. 

Besides tobaepo, which pays a tax (at first in growth) 
of eleven per cent, without calculating many others, the article 
of importation arc subjected to a custom of 3 per /cent. Tha 
cost of carriage is sp trivial fie to begr scarcely aHy chargs 
upon the merchandize . 

■The hist, crop of indigo amounted to about $Q Tpillion oque$ 
or 56,300 English pounds yveight. It increases every year. 
This colour is divided into three qualities, 1st , Sd hnd 3d, with 

gradual fluctuation of 30 per cent in the price of the pur- 
c I mss. .However it is to be regretted th^t the different sorts 
me not well separated. If tips inconvenience did 1M>t exist it, 
Is the general opinion in Europe that the first quality night he 
brought tq rival the iqdigo of Beqgal. In one or two. year* 
this degree of excellence will certainly he acquired. The cot- 
ton called ** Mako*’ is in exactly a similar state. Jts woof is # 
of the finest quality and it would oertainly sell for much high- 
er prices than are at present paid, if greater attention was paid 
to the. cleaning of it. His 'Highness has by his^ordors given 
nil possible encouragement to the improvement of this staple: 
He has also made some expeiiincnts in f lie plantation and cul- 
tivation of Mocha coffee and the propagation of cochineal, but 
notwithstanding all the care and atieutim and large sum-* of 
fpuue/ lavished on these speculations the) have eiuiforaily faded 



jpr*«ed llij* climate is mi favorable fo such production# 
The rtf v oih» 'nrfirfa pfl9£yptvnn 1 produce which would cer- 
tainly" fitid an excellent in ark c t in liiclia, and that is the rum, 
which ( u of hi ex ctdleii t • qualify. . There arc three' ii>su 
v ; ‘hee oMmfjiiileR in this emintiy of fhe highest respectability- 
are so Jinlif, and fheir methods of doing Ijnsi- 
vdto so perspicuous and f\ce!leiw 'that: they Ure Mjhently 
jiw-iW.fed to those of R'lrope. 

tn* .shorty ISjrypr, frdrn a corii'fHniuio’h uf c-rouiYVsfnnces, ihu«t 
become highly interpstin:' to Itid a, au.i more particularly to 
Vie Mercantile part of fhe'r.. mmurtity. PWi.jug fty this chan- 
cpaifiiciT.ial comma ai cat ion may bn r».,crt * into with 
»!*■! islands of the Archipelago, from 'Whence* fv«t >s of different 
fciftcls’und c\«'cIfviU tjinliry np»y Lib j»rr^tire»i tit pi ices which 
tannot fyH of ‘inducing speed hi fin ns. Also chhVd ‘fruits and va* 
ihibs otWr article's of great cd’.iWmpribn ‘hero may be had -direct, 
stVafes which Vvdl appear highly hd'vftmagt ms wnen con* 
Vastcd with the immense cost of freight in making fhe toiir 
wh't he ‘vast cdritlrieh t iH A ti ich . 

The* trNpeuse of land carriage from Al&Hhdfh *t J Suez h 
tjtfv "trifling .is t<> he scarcely worth notice* 

ft * is '^Myever recoin ir ended .as a mens rife ‘of hhiolufft 
eA'l^'fty *kha’» a trustworthy and active agent should be esta- 
blished at Sip to inspect Lb* 'atate (if tde coirsi/rnnchts on 
tl»eh: arfrrj|Pind u o take proj er’onre df ’diKVreti 1, packages and. 

ai»y ‘necessary repair:, which may be wanting to be 
V&&TMR, which, after the journey 'over the Desert, are hr- 1 
sMbVp tfi ttle best possible cniftlition; To furnish some idcJt 
tf the extent and, character gf rbe trade carried on between 
Vk?yfh aw? other 'co i&trifs, \v‘c have at) ndxtfd a “General 7Wm 
vfrilit' l r.$i!qr?$ ftom J¥lrXhndf\a* W\ t«bt *y w 5 prepared tfioxu 
aw ‘livtvcigc #\ tfee* ‘jearSi* 

Tender 4hn p^rsu.isiouv ilttit a small Vbdfcbii (dry hf Arabic 
and 'jdifu^es in common use might be serviceable *tiV the 
t‘U^hef, thf' foil'Aviu^ Iras been prepared, Wljiiih in Av \$y 
vdaim in 'leait 1 to the merit of indicating- ‘the WOrtls ifs 'thvy are 
judnhuhvei!^ with the greatest ‘fidelity. 
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Archipela 
Barbary. ^ 2 

Constantii ^ • 

Cara many ^ 2 

Copenlia*: ^ ® 1 

Genoa... *3 4 

Danaietta?^ 6 
Ionian Islr 1 3 

Candia.,.8 » 
Cyprus../* 5 3 
Rhodes. /2 1)1 

leghorn.. 4 I 

London. ./ 1 * • . . 
Liverpool. 14 • • » . 
Marseilles* 3 26 
Malta. . . 4 

Morea..,.*9j 32 

Holland.. 1 .... ( 

Petersburg 1 

Pragusa . . 1 1 . 

43 ^ 

29 . 

2l 

45 . 

o 

Total..... -r 1 — - 1. 
do. of tjie-' 2 ! 288 o 

' 's! 32r 3 


Salonika ..H 

s Jjm 3 

Trieste and 5 

2 , 
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To 

The Rich* Honor able thb Earl or Clare, 

Governor of Bombay , 
&c. &c. <ke,' 

This attempt to facilitate the intercourse between Gentlemen 

proceeding overland to Europe, and the Natives of the countries 

r ■■ 

through which they pass, is respectfultyinscribed by. 

Your lordship’s obedient Servants 

THE COMPILER. 



This Grammar adapted t n the dialects of Figypt and 
Syria has been compiled for the use of Travellers proceeding 
overland from India by the way «-f the KedSea iVc. It is 
proper t*» mention that it has no pretensions whatever to be 
a Grammar of th° scientific Arabic, but merely of the vulgar 
tongue which differs in so many respects from the former, 
that a Moolla or learned person of Bagdad or Bnssora, would 
be scarcely able to make himself understood by the inhabi- 
tants of those countries, 

A vocabulary and collection of Egyptian phrases have also 
been added which will be found useful. 

In writing Arabic words in English characters a system 
founded on that of Dec tor Gilkrist has been adopted. 

a pronounced as // in call . 
u as a in America and as u in cull. 

00 as in cool 
te as in meet. 

1 as in kill 

y liquid as in yes. 
o as in open, 
ei as in height . 
ou as in out . 



ARABIC GRAM M 13 R . 


TheTollowing is a Table of the Arabic written characters with 
corresponding English letters (as prononnced in Egypt), 
a. and ft. dk. liar fell. 


h. 

t. 

th. pronounce t. 

r 

hk harsh. 
kh guttural. 
d. 

d, harsh. 


t harsh, 
t Ik. 

u &c. 
gh guttural. 

/■ 

Ic harsh. 

k soft and g harsh. 

Z. 


r. 


m. 


a* 

s. soft. 


71 . 

r, u\ n, & oo. 


sh . h soft. 

s. harsh. ee, & y liquid. 

These letters are pronounced nearly the same as in English, 
and jecm is in Egypt accented as harsh g as gibbun for jibbun y 
cheese. 

The Consonants are divided into Solar and Lunar, the 
former of these merely requires t<» he noticed here because l 
of the Article ul preceding any of them takes the pionounci- 
ation of the letter it precedes, following are the Solar Constu 
nants, all the rest are called Lunars. 

Example, — Of l he effect of a Solar following the Article 


ul nlru/teein pronounce urruheein , the merciful — ultwbbee pro- 
nounce uunuhbee the prophet. 

The Vowels are for the most part expressed by futtah a 
mark above the Consonant as a du y lcumir below as dee 
and dkoom as doo y these marks arc generally omitted in 
letters. 

The parts of speech are condensed into three by the Arabic 
Grarnarians, we shall however follow the European plan by 
treating of them separately under the head of Noun Subs- 
tantive, Adjective, <Vc* 


OF THE NOUN SUBSTANTIVE. 


The Substantive is either a proper name as moohummud or 
appellative as nubbee prophet, the first being definite in its na- 
ture doi»s not require tin? Article ul the. The second takes it 
wh* n it is required to give it a definite signification as unnubee 
the prophet. 

The Noun Substantive may be Masculine or Feminine, as 
it signifies male or female, and it may also be so arbitrarily, 
by reason of it’s termination. 



s 

OF GENDER 

Feminine Nouns are, 

1. By their signification as oomm mother, ookht sister, fee. 

$• The names of places, towns,, villages, &c. are feminine. 

Example.— Misr Egypt — Udeen Aden, 

3. The names of the double parts of the body as yudd 
hand — kuff shoulders. &c. 

4. By termination as jinnut a garden — dhoolmnt darkness— . 
moohubhut friendship. 

5. Terminations in ulif servile, as kibreea pride, musheikha 
senate, &c. 

6 Nouns ending in i servile, as dikra remembrance. 

With the exception of urdh land — khumr wine — bir well 
— nar fire - reehh wind — nufa soul — and shuma sun, all 
other terminations are masculine. 

OF CASE 

Cases in the vulgar Arabic are formed by profixing Pre- 
positions. to the Noun, as will be shewn when these last are 
treated of. In scientific Arabic they are made by Gen. ii» 
Abl. t, Acc. un. 

OF NUMBER. 

There are three Numbers, the Singular, Dual and Plural 

Example. — Of Noun masculine. 

Sing. Bnjjul a man | Sing Nuhbee a Prophet* 

Dual. Rujjulan two men. | PI. Nubbeeoon Prophets. 

PI. Rujjal or Rujuloon men. 1 

Example. — Of a feminine Noun. 

Sing. Nubbee uh a Prophetess. | Sing. Beit House 
Pi. Nubbeeat Prophetesses. | PI. Beiyoot Houses. 

The following Plural forms are also much used. 


J. 

Sing Suhul, shore, coast, plain. . . . 

| PL SuwahiL* 

% 

Bunder , a port, a market town 1 Bunadir 

3- 

Buld, a village, a country .... 

| Billed. 

4. 

Sheik, an elder 

| Shtiyookh . 

5. 

Kitab , a book 

I Kootoob . 

fi. 

Rutul, a pound 

| Uriah 


OF THE ADJECTIVE. 


The Adjective generally follows the Substantive with which 
it usually agrees in Gender, Case and Number, as rujjul 
teiyub a good man — belt kubbeer large house. 

Adjectives in Arabic have three degrees of comparison. 
Example. — Pos. UUah kurreeem God is great — Comp .UUah 

* This word is also used by the Arabs to designate the Eaat Coast of 
Afrira—awl ftnvshcHc, for a native of thar country and its language. 
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uhrum God is more excellent ('than is expressed by the 
Prep. min. 

Example. — (Jlfeel ukbur min Ussubuh the] Elephant is 
greater than the Lion. 

The Superlative is formed by prefixing the Article ul to 
the Comparative. 

Example.—- Kitab ulufdhul the most excellent book. 

If the Superlative is followed by 'the object of comparison then the 
latter is thrown into the Geoetive Case by the Article ul being 
prefixed as ufdhulunnas the most excellent of men. 

OF THE ARTICLE. 

The Arabs have but one Article, namely, ul which is 
indeclinable and has the value of the M. F. and P. S. as it may, 
happen to be prefixed to a masculine or feminine Substantive, 
Sing, or Plural. 

Example. — Ulreeh the wind (pronounced urreeh) — ulsuma - 
i sat (pronounced usumawat) the heavens — ulssunnuh (pronoun- 
ced ussunnuh ) the year, $c. 

OF NOUNS OF NUMBER. 

CARDINALS. 

One Uhud tvahud 

Two Utneen utnan 

Three Tulatuh 

Four XJrba 

Khumsuh 

Six Sittuh 

Seven Su*a 

JE*ght Tumaneeuh 

Nine Tissah 

Ten Ushur uh 

N« B.— The feminine is formed by adding t to the M. at 
from uthiuh \ } ushrut m 

Eleven Uhud ushur 

Twelve Utna ushur 

Thirteen Tulat ushur 

Fourteen Urbat ushur 

Fifteen Khumsutushur 

Sixteen f Siiutushur 

Seventeen Subaatushur 

Eighteen Tumane etushur 

Nineteen Tmatushur 

Twenty Ushretn 

Thirty Tulateen 

£° f ty Vatsn 

Khunuem 

Sittstn 
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Seventy 

Subaeen 

Eighty 

Tumancen 

Ninety 

T issaeen 

One hundred 

Mceyiih 

One thousand 

u/f 

Twenty one &c. 

1 Vahud wu uskreen 

Two hundred 

Meeyute p n 

Three hundred &c. 

Talut meeyuh 

Two thousand 

U If tin 

Three thousand &c. 

Tulatululqf &c. 

ORDINALS. 

First 

Uvvul 

Second 

Tanee 

Third 

Taint 

Fourth 

Rabu 

Fifth 

Khamees 

Sixth 

Sadu* 

Seventh 

Sabu 

Eighth 

Taman 

Ninth 

Tam 

Tenth 

, Ashar &c. 


(LIST OF PROPOSITIONS AND ADVERBS- 

PROPOSITIONS. 


Bet 

By, near, with 

&c. Lee 

For, to &c. 

Ku 

As, like, &c. 

Fu 

And, therefore, 

Min 

From, of, &c. 

Und 

With, at, &c. 

Un 

Out, of, &c. 

Ilia 

To. 



ADVERBS. 


Ein 

Where 

Ghuda 

To-morrow 

liiina 

Here 

Kura 

C How much 
JIlow many 

Lidoon 

Jurib 

^ Near 

Kupa 

So thus 

Kubl 

Before 

Toom 

Then 

Biid 

After 

Unn 

If 

Khidf 

Behind 

Lurnma 

When 

Foh 

A bove 

Hutta 

In order 

Tuhht 

Below 

Kumma 

As 

Yumun 

Right 

Badrna 

Afterwards 

Shumal 

Left 

Umma 

"1 But 

J Or 

Beiu 

Between 

o. 

Ubudun Never 

Urnm 

Kudd 

Already 

Lakun 

% Rut 

Mutta 

When 

Bui 

V . 
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Hein Then 

L09. 

It 

JIUm Now 

La 

J No, not 

Urn Yesterday 

Vlyom To-day 

Ma 

Naum 

Ye. 

Lee ei$h Why 

Lil 

r Whether 

Keif How 

1 Interrogative? 

Fukut Only 

Lum 

(Not? 

Lai Perhaps 

{Interrogative ) 

OF PRONOUNS. 


They are of two kinds, those which are separate) and those 
affixed to other words. 

THE 8EPARATB. 


Sing. 


Plur. (n. end ».) 

1. I Unna (*. and v.) 

1 We 

Nuhu 

3. Thou Vnt ee. f. 

S You 

Untoom 

3. He Hoo ha f. 

3 They 

Hoom 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

That(m.) Dahluk [This m. Hada 

That (f ) Tilk This (f.) Hiduh 

Those Olaeek (m. and f.) Those H6la (m. and f.) 

Du, dee, dak, are also used. 

PRONOUN RELATIVE. 

Sing. Plur. 

Who or which (m.) Uludee Who (m.) plur. Uludeeu 
Who or which (f.) Mulct Who (f ) plur. Vldtee 

Whoever (m. and f.) Mun Whatsover Mi (m. and f.) 

INTERROGATIVE. 

Which, who? Ei (os. and t) 

POSSESSIVE. 

Joined to Nouns they denote Possession and represent) me, 
mine. fee. united to Verbs they signify, ms, thee« fee. Thee 

Plur. 

|We Nd (m. and f. 

Yon Room (m. and f.) 

Ilhsir if soei 


lUC MW 

Sing. 

Uf E» (m. and f.) 
Thy Ak tfvk 



POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS AFFIXED TO A 
SUBSTANTIVE. 

Kiiab a book Kootoob books 

Sing. My book Kitabeo Plur. Our book Kootoobna 

Thy book Kitabnk Your book Kootoobkoom 

Hia book Kitabhoo Their book Kootoobkoom 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS AFFIXED TO A VERB. 

JCxAHPi.ff.~- Dhurvb He atruck 

He struck me Dhurubee 

He struck thee Dhutubuk 

He struck him Dhurvbhoo 

He struck her Dhurubha 

He struck us Dhurubna 

He struck you DhuruMcoom 

He struck them Dhurubhoom 

Some times n prefixed to the pronoun as D hurubnte instead 
of Dhurubee he beat me. 

OF THE RECIPROCAL PRONOUN. 

This is rendered in Arabic by the word Nufg (self) to which 
the pronoun possessive is affixed. 

Exampls.—I love myself Uhubb Nufsee 
Thou lovest thyself Tuhubb Nu/suk and so forth. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS ARE ALSO JOINED TO 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

ExamplV'— W ith l Inn because, Inn since} because I, Unnu- 

* H. 4 # 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS ARE ALSO AFFIXED TO 
PREPOSITIONS. 

Ixahplb. — W ith minn of , or, from. 

Sing. Of or from me Minnee 
Of or from thee Mink 
Of or from him Minhoo 
Of or from her Minha 
- Plur. Of or from us Minkoom 
They are also affixed to Prepositions denoting locality Ac 
Ex A nr LB. — 17 nd at or with. 

W||h me (used for 1 have Ac. Sing. Unite dek hoo Ac* 

Undna 

t PImr. Undkoom Ac. 

The Posseasive pronouns added to the Preposition fee (io) 
f aka nearly the same signification as trith tend for instance — - 



Hast thou, money* is expressed by unduk fuloos > the reply it 
thus fee; I have (lit: in me). In Arabic the Verb, to be, is not 
employed to express, I am, thou art &c. but the personal Pro* 
nouns unna , uni, &c. 

Example — l am good unna teiyub lit. I good, they are good 
hoom tciyubeen lit: they good — In like manner these Possessive 
Pronouns joined to the Prepositions und mth,and/e* in, are 
used to express the Verb to have. 

Example In me (meaning I have) fee 

In thee (meaning thou hast) Feeuk 

In him (meaniug he has) Feeh 

In you (meaning you have) Feekoom kc. Ac. 

Example. — In composition:— Is there meat in the market 
feehee luhm fee^atik lit: (in it, meat, in the market) and tho r#r 
ply is, feehee or feeh there is, ( lit: in it . ) 

Possessives are also joined to the Preposition l signifying to. 

Example. — To me fee , to thee Ink , to him kehoo. 

OF THE VERB. 

The root of the Verb in the Arabic language is the Ird per- 
son Singular masculine of the Preterite or Past Tense* 

Example.—* K utuh he wrote, nusur he conquered, Ate. 

In this place it is p*oper to give the conjugation of the Auxili- 
ary Verb kan he haft been. 

PRETERITE. 

Sing. I have been Koont We have been Koonna 
Thou hast been Koont (f.)| Ye have been Koontoo 
koontee 

He has been Kan (f )! They have been Kdnoo 
kanut 

PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

I am or shall be Ukoon IWe are or shall be Nukoon 
Thou art or shall 1 ) eTukoon You are or shall be Tukoonoe 

He is or shall be Yukoon | They are or shall be Yukomoo 

IMPERATIVE. 

Be thou Koon Let us be Nukoon 

Let him be Yukoon Be ye Koonoo 

Let them be Yukoonoo 


• In vulgar Arabic the Anal u is omitted, in the grammatical Uegmagb, 
it would he AirM«r 



REMARKS. 

The Preterit# ef the Auxiliary Verb prefixed to the Present 
of Verbs, forme the Imperfect; 

Example,— Koont vktub I was writing. 

The Preterite of the Auxiliary prefixed to the Preterite : of 
mother Verb, forms the Pluperfect. 

Example.— Aooni kutubs I had written. 

The present or future of the Verb kdn prefixed to the Prete- 
rite of another Verb, forms a 2nd future. 

&UMVLI — Ukoon kutubt I shall have written, 

EXAMPLE OF A VERB CONJUGATED. 

Nuaur He aided. 

PRETERITE. 

1 tiare aided Nuturt We have aided Nusurna 

Thou hast aided Tuiurt You have aided Nusurtoo 

He has aided Nutur jThey have aided Nuturoo 

PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

Sing. 1 assist Vnaoor Plur, WeJ Nunsoor 

•Thou anisteth Tunsoor You Tumqotqq 

He assists Yuntoor They Yunsooroo 

IMPERATIVE. 


2. Aid thou Umoor ]. Lmunsoor 

S. Let him aid Leayunsoor 2. Untooroo 

3. Leeyunauroo 

PARTICIPLES- 

Siag . Aiding (m.) Noaur ( f)rut 
Pin. Aiding (m.) Natecreen (/) rat 

IMPERFECT. 

I did aid Koont umoor Koont tuntoor Ice. fide. 


PLUPERFECT. 


!« I had aided Koont nuturt. 
S. Koont nuturt 


3* Kan rmurt , Ac. 

.« P*.*^*,^ 1 * 1! f r*l uent, y formed by prefixing the Par* 
ticlM kudd already, before the Preterite. 
nvtfirt 



REMOTE FUTURE. 

I shall hive aided Ukoon nuaurt &ca. 

OF THE CONJUNCTIVE. 

This is formed by placing the Particle unn that, if, .in order 
that, before the Present Tense, the Particle l is also used for the 
same purpose. 

Examflh.— Unn unaoor Ueyunaur that, or, if, I aid, &c. The 
other Tenses are in like manner formed by prefixing different 
Particles. 

It will be evident from the above, that the Arabic Verbs have 
only the Perfect, Present, and Imperative of the Indicative, and 
the Participles, all the others are formed of them by placing be- 
fore them tbe Auxiliary Verb or Conjunctions. 

There is also no form answering exactly to our Infinitive. 

I have omitted the feminine terminations, as they are easily 
gained by practice as far as used in colloquial language. 

The Passive is made by changing the futhuh of the initial let- 
ters into dhoom, and the dhoom of the second radical into Juthuh, 
and also by other forms of the root. 

PARTICIPLES PASSIVE. 

Sing. Aided Munsoor 

Plur. Aided Munsooreen 

In a work like this, which is compiled merely for the use of 
the traveller, I of course avoid entering into the Labyrinth of 
the various Arabic Verbs, and also, of Plural forms of Nouns, 
as what is given here will be sufficient for all practical purposes, 
and any one desirous of studying the Gramatical Language, can 
have recourse to the Baron de Saey’s Grammar &c. <&c. 

SYNTAX. 

The Adjective generally agrees with the Substantive in Geih 
der, Number and Case. 

ExaiiPi.fi,— A learned man Rujjul alum 

Prudent woman Murrut hukeemuh 
The pretty women Unneesooan ujjumeelai 

When the Substantive 1 b not the name of a reasonable crea- 
ture the Adjective is put Into the Singular. 

Example. — Great rivers, Unhoor urretduh 
When the Verb precedes the Substantive Plural, it takes tha 
Singular Number. ’ 

Example.— T he wise say Yukool hookumma 
(Otherwise) Vlfioobtmmn yukool* $ 
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Of;ogr semeirt of the Relative with the antecedent. 

The Relative agrees in Gender and Number with the Sub- 
btanfive,, but is indeclinable. 

Example. — The man who is gone out Urrttjul ulludee khurruj 
The woman aho loves you Ufrurruh uliutee tuhobbuk . 

The men who come Urrujai uliudeen yujjoo 

of the Concordance of verbs. 

. The Verb precedes the Substantive and generally agrees in 
Number and Person. 

Intransitive Verbs as in English, govern their Nouns by 
means of Prepositition 

Example. — He rose before morn Kam-kubl'*ulfujjur 
He slept all ni^hl Namkoot ulleiluh 
The following Verbs require the particle bi to be prefixed to 
the words following them. 

Example. — She passed by the King's garden Murrut bitboot - 
Van utiooltcm 

He went away with the book Uutuluk hilkittab 

He has run away with the money Duhub bifulloos 

Others require the preposition ilia before their subject. 

Example. — He is enraged against his son Ghudhub Ufa ibno • 

The following require the Preposition mini 

Example,— He feared from thy severity Khdf min-shudututuk 

He is saved out of the sea Unkhulus min-ulbuhr 

Some require the Propositions min and ilia . 

Example. — He ran from the town to the river Jurra min ufa 
faudeenuh ilia unnuhr 

The Preposition unn is also used after some Nouns. 

1 have saved him from death Khuiusthoo unnulmaut 
As also the Preposion fee 

He has struck his sword on the ground Rudh sheehhoo fillurd 
Many Verbs also require the Preposition l before the subject. 
Example. — He has given him a good horse Jdb Itehoo hutsati 
teiyub 

The relative who, is expressed as follows: 

. Example,— Zeid whose son has Struck me Zeid dhurabne # 
ibnhoo 

The woman by whose house 1 passed ulmurruh fat bibeitha 
Ort the construction of Verbs of proximity. 

E*A«L«.-The madman was ) Kad ul mujnoonyuntltni k«m 
abbiit to cast himself trom the 
mountain. j u J 

Perhaps thy son will go Vssa ibnuk yukhruj 
Other constructions. 

Whoever lores me> 
t will lbvs him. 3 



All that you wish I will Ma-turreed urretd 

END OF THE GRAMMAR • 

DIALOGUES IN THE DIALECT *)F ARABIC 
SPOKEN IN EGYPT AND SYRIA. 

1 Good da y to you Sir nuhar koom tuftd 4/ a uffundee 
3 (The reply) nuhar koom moobarvk 

3 Good evening mutsakoom bil k heir 

4 Good night Sir leilutukoom sueed ya khia ajuh 
B (The reply) leilutuk khuih ya khimjuh 

i How are you to-day dik ul yom teiyuboon 
7 Thank God we are well ulhitmd I'uUah nuhn teiyuboon 
3 Whence do you come min einjeetoom 
9 And where are you travelling wu ilia ein mootafureen 
10 What do you want (or require) ei h lurreedoom (or) iaaootoon 
13 We want to go to Kenneh thro* the desert; and we want 
your assistance Effendy nuhn mooradna nusqfir Ula gunnuh 
bitureek ulburr fu nurjoo niuyamt minjunabkoom ya uffundet 
It Let me have your commands about any thing you want 
koolma turreed (or, yulzim likoom ) min ulkhudamuh utnroo 

13 Is the road through these parts safe? is there no fear of rob. 

bers? us y 8ufur bahaduh ut'turoff umman , ma fee khtif min 
ulhurram tudhum 

14 Do you know what has become of E16 Bey and the other 
Mamluks? are they dead] Eih jurra ilia ulfet Beg wu ba. 

I keeiUmnmtuk ilmhoom-matoo 

15 What countryman are you, and whence are you coining? 

Min ein untoom , min einjeetoom dulwukt 

16 I am Englishman, 1 come from jthe town of Bombay in In* 

dia unna unglee s, jeet-min fmllad ulhind mtn muddeenut 
Boombade 

IT Boy, take this money and go buy for us some Cheese and 
fresh bread* ya wad khid haduh ulfuloog wu rook tih turret 
Unna ihowyutuk gibbun wu eish , yukoom turret 
18 Hies, I want a kanjeh ya reis unna urreed kunjuh 
10 >ir, I have a Dehabia with Cabins ya khiwaiuh undee dhuhu ~ 
beeyu bikhuxanuh wu mukkad 

tO Very good, what hire do you want? teiyub kum turreed ulkirct 
tl Three hundred Piastres from hence to iMtxnndri&tullatmpyuh, 
kooroosh min hunna ilia gikundreeyuh 
ft No, tfoO Piastres is too much, I will give yon 20 0 that in , 
enough la tullat mayuh kooroosh kutteer unna vrreeluk ma* 
te$n wu dee but 


• Vtad used for wutua by the Egyptians, 
t A Vhvhehenpth is larger than a kwyuh. 




28 Ver y well Sir, give me earnest teiyub ya khiwajuh utestiee *r- 
boon for, raboon) 

34 It is not necessary ma hoo lazim 

35 To-morrow at noon we will set out please God bokuruh 

wukt ooddhohur nusafeer insha ullah 

36 Get all your business done and every thing ready hudhur kool 

shooghuluk wu ugraduk 

27 1 am ready, 1 have nothing to hinder me from setting out at 
the time (fixed ) unna hadhur 9 mo he, wu, la thooghului 
iumnanee t mn us-suffur dilwukt 
38 What is your name? Eih ismuk 

Reis Ahmed of Kesbid (Rosetta) ur~reit uhmud urrushte - 
dee 

39 O Reis, shall we be able to buy any thing we may want in 
the Town opposite ya reis fsebillad kudiLmna eeda laximnm 
ihei nishturee minha 

30 There are many Towns and Markets before us, where every 
thing can be procured billad kutteeruh wu bunnadeer kut - 
teeruhy kuddumna wu'l kheir moojood kutteer hunnak 
$1 Hilloa Fisherman, have you any fish? ya rujjul ya seeyad 
unduk summuk 

S2 Why are you quarrelling, men? lieih tularukoo ya rijjal 

33 Boy, would you like to be my servant? ya wullud (or wad) 

turreed tukkdum undee 

34 I must consult about it Sir, tomorow I will tell you ulleiyee 

mvshwurut ya khiwajuh bokruh urreed htk khubbur 
9b Reis, (let the boat) approach the shore, that we may buy 
some eggs and milk at this Town ya reis kudumna il ulburr 
huttanushturee linna shooweiyuh beidh tvu lubbun min dee' l 
buliud 

36 Reis, push off, let us proceed on our voyage ya reis hull khul* 

leenm nimafir 

37 Wait a little Sir osbur shooweiyuh ya khiwajuh 

m S When we reach the next Town you can buy there all you 
want, for it is a market town and every thing is better 
there than here, lumtna nussul ulbuld uttaneeuh hunuak tush • 
iuree kool ma taoox lee unn desk ul buliud bundur wu kool ihei 
v kheir min konna 

39 O man, have you any milk, fowls, &c. to sell? ya rvjjul tm- 
duk lubbun wu furrakh V il beea 

40 Yes, I have Sir eiwuhfee ya khwqjuh 

41 I bate fowls, eggs, milk, cream, bread, onions, lentiles, and 
rice, ghee and dates undee furrakh w u beidh wu lubbun wu 
doobduh watish wu bussul uu uddus wu ris wu gummun wu bull 

42 What do you ask for fowls, per pair? beckum tubbeea zoj ul 

furrakh ul toj 



45 Two koorah (piaster! ) the pai^ir bee koorthten ya khwajuk 

44 And a rurtul (pound) of ghee 5 krooali, and lentils 4U* fed* 

da* (pi« e) per cup wu rntl ns sumwu* befrkhumuh kroosh 
tan kudduh ul ufidus bee arhe*n fndduh 

45 This ia too dear hade? fur, dee ighalee kutteer 

45 W hat do von wont Sir t till yulumuk ya khieajuh 

47 Nothing wu*la hajuh 

48 Tin* ntrfeience bet ween the two, is as heaven and earth ufark 

beiyeed brin dee wu dee mid ux' summn t cci ul urdfi ,r 

49 l f«*el cold S.r unna bur da ? ya khtvijuh 

50 Win, have you no clothes ? lee eih ma unduk hud wm 

51 Bring a little wine in a glass hat (Sf jetb ) shoowetyuh nubeed 
f'il kubaee 

52 Take and drink khood ushrub unt 

55 Shi\ik. will you hire me five camels? y a sheikh (ukureenee 
khnmsut jiitnuat 
o4 Y<s Sir naam ya khiwajuh 

55 1 w mt two riding camels and three for baggage (with all 
their apparatus) entunhte umed jumleii munshan , ur'ru- 
koob , wu tullatuh lee litimoolul lee'liuduom 
50 Hilloa, camel mm, where nr** we to stay to-ni»ht ? short/ 
hunna ya jumtrnl f'ein moraduk tubeitna ul leiluf dee 
5* Please God, we will not stop any where until we reach 
Cairo vtsha uttah ma ubeituk ilia fee missr ya kbwajuh 

58 D * you know the En^h Consul's house? unt tuaru/beii 

koonsual it l unkleez ? 

59 Ye* Si , and 1 know the houghs of all the Consuls in Cairo 

wu (titruf kool beiyoot ul ko wsool beemssr 

60 1 wish y »u to take me to the Ku^l sh Consul's house urreed 

nk, tuodeenee till hf.it koonsonl ul I tig Liz 

61 Vcrv g od rir, teiyuh ya kftuw ijuh 

6$ t om * here hoy usa-d river, mount the gentleman on your 
donkey, take him to the C mstiPa house and It* will pay 
you the hi e in full tail ya wad y i hmnmar. rukkuh'u* khu~ 
W'tjub dee, mu khood hoo ilia bait koonsovi ul inklttzma hoo 
y tub Hu k ul kira heezreaduh 

6l It i? late boy, make haste ma lukka buddure e, ujjura , ya 
wad ? 

64 Ncier f.ar s ir, we shall be in good time budduree ya khnwa% 
juh la tukhaf 

65 What place is this btjy ? eih dec, ya wad 

66 Phis is the arsenal dee*wukalut us y sulluhdar 

67 Cet us n ss bv the custotn-h use i hat we may look out for 

• 40 Hildas arc equal tp kruosh misnamed by fracka Piastre, and 9 k**o*h 

* are filial to J rupee, . 



bout* udetnrt ya wad it ud ’■ deewan Mia ttuikoof ilia mur» 
taknb 

Chi?i<tii»h. look for a kanjeh fir me to take me fo Alexandria 
va j tjuosh . shoot' tee kuiyuh tootle enee ./ ee ilia sikundr\yefi 
6ft Verv tro ul Sr, to-morrow moruin.r eaily c me to me new 
trivalf ip kbu’Pajf'h bakruh buddure* tujjecnee hunna 

66 AVhnt news* have you? tUh umiak khubur juddetd 
7«i I hank y u unna ntumnmmluk 

71 We ar** tree people, u » one ran I rd it on r its tiuhn Has 
uhrur , bnukdur nhhud ynhkam uUeim 
75 Who tan purr'ii*** uu at tide [ r me hotter thin this mun 
u "d"*’ yu'tdur ytt<h r*e uhhsun mm hada 

73 It t. ok uie l lute hours to do this kud lullat saut hutta ummul 

dee. 

74 Th>s is not mine, this not jour's hada ma hoa lee t dee mahoo 

ttrk 

73 Rv thrht half belongs to n.e beehvk ud i’ shuru yukhsuriee 
minlwonisf 

'78' Whoie mare is this? tubbn mun haduh ufjurut 
77 Mine tuhbaee 

7** Rtiug the horse jeeh trl hhnssun 

79 ffr «;rve hm I > pounds of uieal atahoo ushrut urtal dikeek 

Bo. Is is not tuy fauh ma lee d mub 

til I hit is a h.d persm htda urrujjul ibn hhurram 

63 We a t kindly towards linn n hn trnmu'na mahoo teiyub 

83 I have c night r Id h\ going om at night and I h ue a head- 

ache um 17 bu*'dan wu uthbuh burdtt hoo khuroojee ilia burr 
fi'l leilufi wu sar lee vujja ra» 

84 I want to go out to try and do it buddee ilia llhurr hutta 

unhoof ke f udbur hada 

65 Look bo* if there is ;mv one within shouf ya wad eed kaO fee 
hhwl/i, uhudee (jmcwit) 

SO Why don’t you make haste he eish ma tustajul fee shug - 
huluk 

67 What ketit you from coming: to me vesterday ? ein haduh 

ud' dawuh utlutee munnaluk annul hhudhoor und/ia nuhar 
nlmubarahh 

68 I think this fellow is a fool, he does not understand what I 

say udbun hadn't rujjul mujmmn, ma out hum ul kullamna 
89 K Sense me, I could u »t mine. to you on ace unt ot an attack 
i • rtf sickness la tuwukhudnee l' unnee ma kudurt t ujjee ilia 
unduk min at murdh it Idee hussui tee 
98: Whit U the matter with you ) tish luk Sf eish sar f'cek* ■ 
919 Why are \o i silent ? speak that we nuy hear you w |« baluk 
taka*, tukulium, hutta nnsmuk 

am hungry, thinly and eold unna jooan, wu. utushan* wu 
\ hnrdan 



93 How old * re yon, and how old is your father > kum ainnui 

oomruk ivu kum oou.ur ubimk \ 

94 I waiii to sneak a word t<» yon, I h .ve something to tell yott 

lee mauk h u lumuh (uk und+e tins * hut 

95 I must tli-mk y<*u to youi ki mines* tcitjnb uHti mhhkoor bee 

kheir-koom 

95 lie i creator than l thought him hoo ukbur winma koeht 
udhuti unhoo 

97 Th.s s mo e itijurioi.a in the summer lhan in the winter 

hmit udhury Jis'seif. min fish \hitfa 

98 Ho* is -he weaker amt li«»w cues it with you? keif ut % lukift, 

via keiivl halkoom dees * sauf 

99 W int'li honk do v >ti want, the red or the black ? eina kitab 

fur red , ut uhmur , o ns'smul 

100 Ther i-» n me *tiere except xti h a one and such a oite 
mnj'fh hhuhi glint fullau wu full an 

lot I iitiVH he ir«t tint there h u siiin aim tt to *ail for Kirypt 
and hat a mi n»*»r of m ti ha »ts a e i <ir »«n her mmmat 
tt'inhou ntwiptof niurkub u-i'fur&b muss if ir ilia mis nr ^ ten 
j'ton u'l itnji'tr mo ns rt fir in biker 

102 *ouie tn itk that sh * Will *ro to Syria b:iJk min utCnas yw. I- 
huu non unhoo yuroohh usli shnm 

103 Whence do you come ? min ein jtet 

104 From »Vrs a min hi l td ut a jum i 

105 How long have you left that place) kum yom sur Ink kkur* 

rujt min hunrni : '• 

106 Adoul tWMity tins, hut We staid about five davs on tho 
tno intan .ml s op >e I two nights in tin plain vukho a 
ushreen //oni, hkin kn^rut khumsut tiya u ft l jubbul , spu but 
It lutein fi/tnltul 

10T We als » li.ftd mu h rain wu b'tdhoo , sar nlleinn shuHa kuit&r 

108 The people of iliem intrv a»e very bad, they rob ahd kill, 
Kiev are witnout fear uhul tilk ulbilltid hurameyuh yunhtkb w 
wu yuktuloo von koolshei undhoom hullnl 

109 They have no religion, they don't distinguish between good 
and evil, nor«to they kno*% (i d, and they are all idolateiU 
wu mu leeboum mud hub ynklut wu la yuhhrum wu la 1 yuarum 
foo u ulluU koolhuom abuddeen ufotan tea m'sunam 

410 Y<>ur brut *ei hu hve years ago ukhook likm khmniut 
sun new ttajur min undna * 

111 This ha* n ver been mentioned hv tne historians hada met 
d knrru , u thoo ul moownukhein ubbudun 

112 Do yo.i k iow any one that can do this? taroof uhud yukdur 
fftt umnl httduf 

US He sUid with us some days kad undna meddut kum yeas 
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JU Never mind, or what will happen will happen tish ma mot, 
gurnet 

115 I a ui not afraid unnama ttkknf 

110 Boy it at any rate an I fake i * price b?e kudur ma kanut 
us h tune ha vu kubudh tummunka 

117 We have not seen you a luiiif time stir linna moodut min ul • 
snot an ma ah of auk 

lla Y <m have been tceuslomed to honor us (by a call ; ruatud 
b idh ulohtv htshui in i 

119 I have not n any of them f r a long time min moodut 
mtderdtth m a shoo ft uhhud muhoutn 
HO People nai (on ditj kao* U t'aas 

Hi If you fieai me smirk my fh mr t*M them of it etda $Umat 
min f owte ku omun khnbur boom b hee 
122 T.r e care of it tukkuyud ft eh ibntuk uilciah) ( iurdud ulicih ) 
1.21 Take treat tare »l* n luwuknh o 

1 24 I'liia affur requires attention hod t uth ‘ shoogul b*het tvwuk - 
Ira 

125 Kvery ihintr wi'I turn out wel 1 hy your a-* istatrce bee him - 
mutuk ut' aleeyvh ma yuietr ilia hod khnr 

J26 Thi-re h nod*fferen t between them ma fee, fu’k beinhoum 
1*7 i ne%ei thought about it mauftukrt Jnh , ubbndun 
12 # U'lnch do you think the Irest plan to r me tiJi huo ul 
mouksun uuduk , unn to ttnlhon. 

129 I tiiiuK it is heal to tlo ho and so ulnwostuhussun mule* hoo 
unn "omul kutlda wu kudda . 

130 lie h-* channe l hi< mi *il ikhtnlf rare hoo umma kan uvullun 
la! He roll e»ed h*s g >ods, pa ke i tlc-m up m « went in peat e 

. tub bush lubshuhoo, uiu hurnmul mot hoo ve suji> b s' bulumuk 
132 t.iie me h Id *»f the rope tna» 1 may ron the bout mtolec - 
neo (unit u/hubbtil, hut a uhuddee'l mu kub 
139 We;*hall s»e bpw the affair will tuin out nushooj keif tuh - 
vul ul'umr 

134 t liia cannot be p *rble ma yukta ukullee hadts 

135 He hi* .ills lit but will soon return hoo ghueeb s usu unma 
yuhdhur uukurerb 

!M lie reached las hou-e after three da) 8 journey dykhul ilia 
hep bad t allot ut efydm min us' suffer 
137 I a delitrlued with yoiirehata. ter, and love you ah ve all 
i, ttnna mubsoot minsulo kuk ant mu hi mob mm ul km>l 
13# From i aim to Aiex.iinina i« ti%ed iya journey mm,missr ilia 
ytekundrteyuh suffu* khumsu > tiyam 

139 I saw him as I was coming <ud lie spoke to me shooft hoo , 

, # wu unnn jme % vu tutkuflum ma, e 

14 0 Ho you want me to u|i you about him (or it)? tunetd 



Hi Don*! put me in mind la tudikurnee 

145 He has forgotten it, excuse me rah ush * shei, min hallioo la 
iu, atub ulleidee 

143 A stranger should be polite lazim ilia l ghurreeb yukoon 
uddeeb 

144 A stranger should be honored uV ghureeb mukroom 

145 Where are you ? Jeinuk 

146 What are you about? unt , let* eish 

147 Why did you not answer when I called t ma tujabnee 
lumma nuduhutuk 

148 He dug ten fathoms where he found water hhufur fi'l urdh 
ushrut kammat hutta wujjud ulma (& ulmoyuh) 

149 Strangers are not prohibited from going there ma fec manu 
ilia ul moosafureen ubbudun , la bee k/mrooj^wuda bi'ldukhool 

150 Such is the order of ilia Excellency the' Paslia lee, unn, 
hakudda umr^aadut ul B as ha 

151 Will you gdflut with us to take the air, eat pork and drinlc 
wine J turroohh binna fi'l khuta hunnak hutta nushm ' ul 
huwwa wu nukkul luhm khunzeer wu nushrub nubeed 

1 52 We must ask after our friends lazim nustukhbur unnuhhwal 
zakubna keif hei 

153 I must go ultuzumt urroohh (i mooradee urroohh) buddee 
urroohh 

154 This is new year’s day Hada ulyom ras us sunnut 

155 The first x>f the month ulyom uvvul ush ’ shuhur 

156 And the day after to-morrow is the first of the moon tou 
bad bokuruh uvvul ul hillal 

157 1 have not seen him for a good year lee, sunnut knmilut, ma 
shoofl hoo 

158 He left inelast year hoo rah min undee, aam uluvvul 

159 This is according to our arrangemsnt had* hussub ush' shur 
oot ullutte bein' n a 

160 Tell me how I can serve you ? koolma yulzim-koom min 
ulkhudum urfoona 

161 I want nothing ma hoo lazim net shei ubbudun koollun 

.162 Next year I will grant his object sunnut uljayuh ateehoo 
murghoobhoo 

163 He is a poor man hoo rujjul mooflis 

16*4 He is a rich man hoo rujjul ghumee 

165 This man's name is Husson of Cairo hada rujjul yukkal 
leehoo hussun ul missree 

166 This speech is not befitting you hada ul kullam , ma hoo min 
shumeetuk 

167 This man is a cheat you cannot trust his wotd dee rujjul 
nussab, ma yuwutuk hullumhoo 



308 Bring the water jng that is on the window jeeb uhhurbcc 
tihei fish 'shubbak 

lt»*9 Take this letter and read it kkood ukra hada 7 muhtoob 

370 How shall we coromence^tbe conversation keif tukaon fa - 
thuh ul kid lam 

1 7 1 Speak the dialect of the country that we may understand 
you kullunena bi'kullam ud'daruj , hutta nvjhum knllamuk 

>7- Tins conduct of yonr’s will not do for me hada nlhhaluk 
ran tjukhlusuneemak 

173 If this suits you take it, it is coo dear for me unnlcun hada 
khurjuk , kkood hvo , hada ghalee kut f *.rr ma hoo khurjte 

174 You ought to act so a> J so i;nnh tgbet Ink ana ta y ummml 
kndda zeu kuddit 

175 rat this in the plate on the table khuL hada Ji n' suhun ilia 
\v 'sujfuuth 

17 Cr So, that is well-done teiyub kndda ($) hada tehjvb 

177 Head this book and this paper ukra hada^Lkitab, wri hada 
7 wurkuh 

I7S Write your name on this in Arabic uktub httnrw , ismuk hi 
7 urrvbbee 

179 Where do you travel from this count ly fein ra , eth ins safer r 
min hada 7 billad 

ISO How is ) our sickness this morning / elf iisbnhh mnrndkoom 
id yum 

38i Is the plague in these parts ul, iaoon (& ul kibbee) fee 
hada' l uliraf 

182 .No Sir h, ubbudwi khuwajuh 

183 What you say is no doubt true suheehh kulak, ma fee reeb 

184 He fixed the price with him at- ten Piastres the hundred 
fussut mahoo ut ’ lummun uimayul , he ushrut kooroosh 

185 According to our agreement htttnma sar ush 'shurt btinna 

1S0 Has he not yet risen from Ills heavy sleep Ittssa ma kam min 

fiomhoo ut ’ (ukkeel 

187 Are you still sleeping? band, wit na, tm ? 

188 He owes much money ulldhoo tnvhlugh fidloos 

189 These dates are bad aiui this boy also hada ’l bvluhh butlal * 
wu dee wad ruddee 

IDO Your se> vants a$k Sir, whether the may come or not hhnda- 
muk yukoolya seiyudee ujja ulrujjul , ummla • 

191 Please to come here Sir that I may speak with you tufudhul, 
ya khuwajuh ilia huntia hutta uiitukiillutu ma , w k 

192 Can you boil water? tu, aritf, tug India ulma (Stulmoyuhj 

193 Can you cook well } tukkudur tubbukh tnulleih f 

194 Clean my shoes tudhuf murhoobee 

195 It is quite safe whether you go by land or sea ul bid dun 
uwnan } wu ul burr urn mart, la yukoon luk fikurrvh 



196 Excuvcme from this my Loul khulimnea min hadu : $u $d- 
yuddte 

197 Do not fear mn ynhhoon Ivkjikr 

398 We fen i the danger we must pa^s through nuhn hlufna min 
nl hitout ulluUe lazim vahur bihti 

399 We experienced gicat difficulties by sea and land k as mi a 
shud (laid kuttwr jts svjjfurna, bil buhhur ivuH burr 

200 Pay him his hip* and let him go, lay the table boy and 
bring dinner aiahou vlk*ra wu btlukkoo he l us' suffuruh. fa 
wad v u lihiit ul taavi uUeiho 
20 f He is gone to the ni.i f iv°t rafth 
20*2 They nil \v*d ho;- :: mhhoo bout val nd Hla hdt hew:. 

203 How are you knf hhalnk 

204 Very well mull&hh 
20* Well hoo teiyub 

200 He* i> no* weH uoo teiijuh 

207 How are you getting on keif shoogkuluk 

Dors this roaa lead to the town : hadu ' l ruddub yakhud 
il ul buld 

°09 This (colour) ire, soils you had a yu* title Ink 
2 I i j Tins docs nut suit, me hadu nta yntfib lee 

i 1 .tm gimig t v*dk. will you accompany nr* " :m\u rui.k 
wushw. .7 } Lm rend hnmdu man ? 

2 12 IS\ , $ prefer > »d:ug on a donkey fa, uour itrr^jd u-Tvokb 
ruki f i m ilia hhimm 

213 Hriw'; my jiittle h ,i b frughuluhnt 

214 lie so frightened at sea that he turned yellow u^fin 
ionium mm khof ul buhhur 

215 His bouse is near to the mosque, ask for him there heit hjv, 
/is suwal uljamw sal ininhou fr,nual 

21 f> llow strange ! you do at ', know whaft ts for yoar own good 
had ft vjaibj ma tuaruf sahd uk 

217 And you do nut know you; /tends from your enemies &u 
la fuaroof sudtekuk min uduoo’i 

218 Go fetch the horse that we may ride ruohh jeeb ul httssasn 
Hulta nurhtb 

21 f) Come here taal hunrut 
220 Go there rok honnalc 
2‘H Priufc ibis jtcb hadu * 

222 d ike away ivuddhonak 

223 Give im 1 Rune ante met: shccxeiyuh 
2‘21 Do not go la tunoohh 

225 Go away :oh 

22(5 Open the door ifiith ot,i bah 



22; I came from Bombay to Judda in the steamer jeel mim 
deenut Boombaec ilia Jidda f 9 il murkub ood’doofchanee 
22R I am poor, give me a present unna tnuskeen aalcenee bukh - 

sheesh 

REMARKS . 

1. It will be observed that to save delay, part of the dia- 
logues have been written in the English character alone. It 
should* also be mentioned that though the letters and 

are represented by dh an d d and such an approximation be suf- 
ficient for a person to make himself understood , the real^sound 
of those letters approaches more to the letter th pronounced 
as in English, keeping the teeth close together, so as to produce 
a sound between th and z this will soon be caught by a good 
ear. 

2. In writing Arabic words in English all those Consonants 
which are strongly accented are reduplicated to prevent mis- 
takes in the pronunciation, for example koollun fcudda , &c. 

3. In accenting the letter j it must be borne in mind that in 
Egypt, and in some parts of Arabia, this letter is always pro- 
nounced as g harsh. 

Example — Musgid for viusjid, gummul for jummul. 

4. In these dialogues the English you is generally rendered 
by thou in Arabic, as in conversation thou is almost always used 
except a person of superior rank is addressed. 


ADDRESSES. 

T o a Paelm Junnabkoom 
— Governorjor Secretary Vffundee 
— • Military Officer Agha 
A superior Military Officer Basha 
Head of a Village or Tribe of Bedouins Sh^kh 
Master of a boat, &c. Reis 
Oriental Christian Khuwajuh, 


FNfJ> OP THE DIALOGUE 



To facilitate the Learner's progress in Arabic 5 and his acquaint- 
ance with its idiom , a literal translation of part of the 
Dialogues is here given. 

(I) Nuhar koora seiyeed ya E (fundee. (2) Nuhav 
Day (to) you happy o EfFendi. Day 

koom moobaruk. (3) Mussa koom bee ul kheir. 
(to) yon fortunate* Evening (to) you with the good. 

(4) Leilnt koom seiyeed ya kbiwajeh. (G) Deck ul 

Night (to) you fortunate o Sir. This the 

yom teiyub. (7) (llhumd' lee Ullah nuhn teiyuboou. 

day well. The praise to God we well, 

(8) Min ein jeetoom. (8) Wu ilia ein musafurein. 

From where do you come. And to where arc (you) travelling 

1 10) Eih tureedoon. (11) Nuhn moorad ua nusafeor ilia 

What do you want. We wish our we will go to 

Gunnuh bee tureek ul burr. Wu nurjoo ul eiyanut 

Gcaneh by road (of) the desert (or laud.) And we want the help 

min junab koom ya U (fundee. (12; Kool ma tureed 

from highness your o Effendi. All what you want, 

(or) yulzim II koom min ulkboodamuh uumn?. (13) U) 
(or) is necessary to you, of service order. The. 

sufur bee haduh utraf umman ma fie bee khof min 

Journey thro* this parts safe not ft it fear from 

hurram tudhun? (14) Eih jura ilia ulfeo 

unlawful people do you think. Whit has happened to Kill 

beg wu bakee ul mumlook eih ilm lioom 

Beg and remainder of the mamlujts what knowledge of them 

matoo, (15) Min eiu untoom inin ein jeetoom clef; 
arc they dead? From where (are) you from whence do you come this 
bl wukt. (16) Unna lngleez jeet min billad *ul 

the time. 1 Englishman l come from countries of 

llind min mudeenut Boorubaee, (17) Ya wad (for wulud) 

India from the town Bombay, O boy 

kbud haduh ul fuloos wu rohh ishturce lee »a showeiyulub 

take this of money and go buy for us little 

gibbun wu eish yukoon turee. (18) Ya Neis unna ureed 

cheese and bread if it be fresh. O Reis 1 want 

kanjuh, (19) Ya Khuwajuh uud ce dhuhubeevuk bet?* 
a boat. O Sir by me boat with 

kbuzanuh wu mukkad. (20) Teiyub kum turreed 

an after cabin aud a sitting pabin. Well how much do you want 

ul kirra. (21) Tulat mayuh kooroosb min hunna ilia 

for the hire. Three hundred piastres from hence to 

Sikundreeyuh. (22) La tnlat mayuh kooroosh kuteer unna 
Alexandria. No three hundred piasters a great deal 1 

uree 1 nk matein wu dee bus. (23) Teiyub aatee 
will give lo thee two hundred aud this enough. Good give 

* 1 he article ul so placed as to convey the idea of possession governs the 
geuetivc case and mav be rendered by of. 




nee arbom (24) Ma hoo lazitr. (26) Bokunh wukt 
me c .a nest Not it necessary. Tomorrow lime 

ul dhohnr nusutur unn sha UitSLh. (20) Hodhut* 

(of) the noon we will travel if it pic use God. Get ready 

kool 6hu<rbul nk wu as;rad uk. (27) Unna hadhur 

nil business tliy and affairs thy. 1 (mnj ready 

ma 1 ee wu Ja shooghnluh tumnanne nun ul 
nothing to me and not business that will present from the 
sufur dec ul wukt. (2$) Kill ism uk. (29) Fes* 

voyage this the (fixed) time. What name thine. In 

billttd kuduin na eeda lazini na shei nishtaree min 

towns before us if needful to us anything ran vre buy from 

ba. (30) Kuteeruh btniadur kheir mnojood kuteer 
it. Many market towns every thing to be found plentiful 

bunuak. (31) Ya rujjul siyyad mid uk sutnmuk. 

there. O man fisherman by then fish. 

(3‘2) Lee eih tularukonn ya rijjal. (33) Ya wultul 

For what do you quarrel oh men* O boy 

turreed tukhdum und ee. (34) Ullei ee mushwuruh 

wiH'st thou serve with me. Up^n me counsel 

bokruh ureed Ice uk kbubur. (35) Kudumnu ill 
to-morrow 1 will (give) to thee information. Let us approach to 

nl burr liutta nushturee Jee na shooweiyuh beidli 

the shore that wc may bny to uy a few eggs 

lubun min dee ul bulbul. (36) Hhul kbuleena misafeer. 

milk from this very village. Push let us go let us continueour voyage 

(37) Usbur sbooweiyub (38) Lumtna nusul uttaniyuh 

W ait a little. Wire a wcicacli next (second) 

liunuak tushturee bool ma ta.ooz lee, unn deekih 

there thou nmycsl buy all which may be wanting for this 

bunder koolshei ukheir min iiunna. (39) Fnrrakli I«? 

market every tiling better than here. Fowls for 

ul’beea. (4o) Eiwuh Fee. (41) Uud ee doabduli 

attic. Yes in roe (for I have.) By me cream, 

eisb busul tubis iiz summuli bulobli, (421) Bee 

bread, onions, lentiles, rice, ghee, dates. For 

kuin tubboea zoj ul znj, (43) lice koorsltcin. 
how much wilt thoti sell a pair the pair. For ^ two piasters. 

(44) Hutl ul, s it ni mu n br<* kliumsuh. Kudubli ul 

(One) pound of ghee for five. (One) measure cf 
•*\ cjrliis bee arboin. (45) JIadec ghalee kutteer. (46) Eib 

lentiles for forty. This \lc:r very. What 

yulzim nk. (47) La Hnjnh. (4S) Ul iurk 
is necessary for the,-. Not need (noihihg). The difference 

bnjyeed bein doc wu <l(.c milul ul bum in a wu 

very far (grout) between this md i his (that) like the heaven and 

ul Urdb. . (49) Unna burebiu. (59) Lee eib nui uud 

the earth. * 1 cold. For wlmt not by 

uk Imdconi, (51) 11 ut sbooweiyub nubeed fee ul kubaee. 

Ihee ciotbes. Bring a little wine in the cup. 



(5T) Khoml uslirub unt. (53) Tukurte nee kluiinsuh 
Take drink thou, wilt thou hire to mo five 

jumaj. (55) Ureed jnmleen mnnsban ol rukoob tulatuli 
camels. I want two camels calculated for riding three* 

lee humoolut lee hudootu. (56) Shooff liutma jummul 

for carrying burden* with saddles, &c. Look herv* eauiol-mau 

fee ei moorad uk tubeitaa ulleihih doe. (57) in 

in where wish thine that we stay the night this. If 

flha UllaJi ma ubbeit uk ilia fee Alissr. (5S) Uut 
it piepse God not I will lodge thee except in Can *. Them 

tu-aruff h<*it Kooiisoul ul Ingleez. (5i>) Aaruf kool 
dost thou know house Consul the ‘English* 1 know all 

beiyoot ul kunnasil bco Alissr. (60) Utreed uk 
houses of the consul* iu Cairo. I want thee 

tondee nee ilia belt teiyub, (62V Taol ya wulud 
that thou take me to house very well Come o boy 

a hhumar rukktib khiwajnli dee.'wa k'hood boo wu 

o ass-i:riv»r mount gentleman t.iw and take him and 

boo yudd.ro lee uk ul.kirra bee zeeaduli. (63) Ma 

he trill pa;- to thee the hire with (even) more. Not 

buka buduree ujjura. (64) Buduree l«i tukhaf. 
remains time make haste. (It is) early not fear thorn 

(67) Udeena ilia uldeewan liuta nushoof-shoof leu 

Let us pass to the custom house that tvc .mnjr look Look fof 

kunjuh tudeo noe i ilt^e ilia Kusheed. 

a canjah boat that thou mayest take me on it to Kotnta. 

(68) Bokrah buddnree tujjee nee Imnna, (69) Kish 

To-morrow early come thou tome here. What 

nnd uk khubur judileed. (70). Ungi mmnnooti 1 uk. 

with thee news new grateful to thee. 

(71) Nuhn nas ulnar li yukdtir uhhud yuhkuin illei 
We people tree not has power any one that he order on 
Mil. (72) Mnnu nnd yukdnr yuslitur ee uhstm rum 

us. Who for that is able that lie buy mo better than 

bftdu (73) Hand tulat saat liuta ummul dee. 
this. lie sat three hours until he did this. 

(74) Hail a rua boo l ee doe ma boo I uk.. 

This not it to me this not it to thee. 

(75) Bee link ul sbnrra ynkhsu nee min boo nisf. 

By right (of) the law belongs to uu out of it half. 

(76) Tubb* nninn haduh furrus. (77) Tubba 

Belonging whom thin marc. Belonging to me 

(78) Jeeb ul husHuu. (79) Alta hoo uslirut urtal 

Bring the horn. Give him ten retels 

sukketk. (SO) Ma l’ ee dunmib. (82) Nuba uinmulna 

meal. Not to me fault. We we actfll 

ma boo teiyub. (G3) Subbub hard ee hoo khurooj 
with him well. Occasion (of) cold min ■ is the going out 

cp fee ul leiluh sar V <*e wujja rae. 

wine in |?,c night, happeaed to mi pain of the head 



(84) B uricl ee eitla li burr ushoof- 

It is wished tome that 1 go < ut to the country that! may see 
keif udbur hada. (85) Shoot’ eed kan fee hudda. 

how I may order this. Look if is in inside. 

($<5) Lee eisli ma lustnjul fee shugliul uk. (87) Eih 

For what not makehar.fc in business thine. What 

haduh ul (lawu)t ulutee manna uk urm ul hunhoor 

this the cause which prevented thee from the being present 

und ua iiithar ul muburrub. ( 8 C) Udhun liada rujjul 
with us day the last. 1 think this fellow 

fiiujBOon ma ytofiium ul kulum r.a. ( 89 ) La tuwakhood 

iuatl not understands the words our. Not be angry 

nee li un ee ma kudurt ujjee ilia und uk min 

with me that i not could come to net luce on account 

»i! murdh ullntec huaul V tie. (90) Eish bee uk‘ 

of the disease which happened to me. What with thee 

sar lee uk. (91) Ma bal uk sakut tukullum 

happened in thee. What mind thy silent speak 

hutta miser, a uk. (92) Joo,an utushan. (93) Kum 

that wc may hear thee. Hungry thirsty. How many 

sunnub ootur uk ub uk. (94) L ee ma uk kullumab 
year age thy father thy. To me with thee a word 

1 uk und ee nuseehut ( 95 ) Wajub ulei ee unn 

to thee by me advice. Lawful on me that 

iishkoor bee kheir koom. (96) Hoo ukbur min ma 

I thank for goodness your. He greater from what 

koout udhun un hoo, (97) Udhurr fee ul seif min 

1 had thought of him. Worse in the summer than 

fee ul shutta. (9'>j| Keif ul tukkus bal dee sa, ut. 

in the winter. How the weather health this time (now) 

(99) Eina turreed uhrnur usoodi, ( 1 00 ) Ma fee bee 

which dost thou Want red black. Not in i; 

hhtida gheir. 

within except. $ 






